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PREFACE 


As in the first volume of this series, no apology is 
offered for the translation which, it is to be hoped, 
may be slightly better than that offered in the first 
volume, or, if that hope is vain, at least no worse. 

To the bibliography in Vol. I. p. xxvi, is to be 
added an important and interesting book: H. J. Rose, 
The Roman Questions of Plutarch. A New Translation 
with Introductory Essays and a Running Commentary 
(Oxford, 1924). 

Of the essays included in this volume all but the 
last two had been sent to the printer, and the 
last two were ready for printing, when the new 
Teubner edition of Vol. I. of the Moralia appeared 
(Plutarch Moralia, Vol. I. recensuerunt et emen- 
daverunt W. R. Patont et I. Wegehauptt. Prae- 
fationem scr. M. Poholenz. Leipzig, 1925). Conse- 
quently the text of the last two essays has been 
diligently compared with that of the new edition 
before they were sent to the printer, and in the rest 
only such changes have been made as seemed impera- 
tive. It is but fair to say that the changes made 
consist almost wholly of additional notations in 
regard to the readings of the mss. The text as 
originally constituted, whether for better or for 
worse, has hardly been changed at all. 
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PREFACE 


It may not be amiss to say a word about the new 
edition, which was prepared with the advice and 
consent of v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, who is spoken 
of in the preface as “ huius editionis patronus.” 
The book is a great disappointment. ‘True it gives 
detailed information in regard to the readings of the 
Mss., and some additional information regarding the 
mss. and their relations, and it provides also a more 
generous list of references both to Plutarch and to 
other authors, although some important references 
seem to be missing. But the text itself, as finally 
constituted, is inferior to that of Bernardakis or of 
Wyttenbach. The editors seem too much inclined 
to subjective emendation, to rewriting Plutarch so as 
to make him say what they think he ought to have 
said—a fashion more in vogue in the last century. 
It is becoming clear that most of the minor errors in 
the text of Plutarch will yield in time to the orderly 
processes of textual criticism. 

In the really difficult passages one will usually look 
in vain for help from this edition, for one will find in 
the text, as a rule, only a transcript of the reading 
of one or more manuscripts, or else occasionally an 
emendation which only too loudly condemns itself, 
and too often no note of suggestions made by others. 
The editors seem not to have read Hatzidakis’ review 
of Bernardakis’ edition (A@qvé, vol. xiii.), and many 
of the minor mistakes found in Bernardakis’ edition 
are reprinted in this. Again, in several cases, 
emendations are not correctly attributed to their 


1 Tt is amusing to find that one of these little errors, 
to which v. Wilamowitz Moellendorff, “ huius editionis 
patronus,”’ called especial attention in Hermes, vol xxv., 
appears here unchanged. 
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PREFACE 


authors, and this leads one to question whether the 
readings of the mss. are always recorded correctly. 
Yet, on the whole, the book is a distinct contribution 
to the study of Plutarch and it is a matter for regret 
that its publication was so long delayed, and a matter 
for still keener regret is the untimely death of the 
two editors, W. R. Paton and J. Wegehaupt. 


F.C. B. 


Trisity CoLiece, 
Hartrorp, Cosy. 
November 1926. 
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THE TRADITIONAL ORDER or tHe Books of 
the Moralia as they appear since the edition of 
Stephanus (1572), and their division into volumes 
in this edition. 


I. 


Il. 


Ill. 


De liberis educandis (Ilepi watdwv dywyfs) ? 
Quomodo adolescens poetas audire debeat 
(Ilas Se? rév véow wonpdtwy dxovew) 
De recta ratione audiendi (Ilepi rod axovew) . 
Quomodo adulator ab amico internoscatur 
(a@s ay ms draxpivere tov xdAaxa Tod didou) . 
Quomodo quis suos in virtute sentiat profectus 
(Ildés dv tis aicGorro éavrod mpoxdmrovros é 
dperf) 

De capienda ex inimicis utilitate (Ilas év ns 
tn’ €xOpav axpedoiro) 

De amicorum multitudine ((Tepi rohpilias) « 

De fortuna (Tlepi réx75) : 

De virtute et vitio (Ilepi dperjs xai i xaxtas) 

Consolatio ad Apollonium ( Hapa eeepc. pag 
*AoMdvov) 

De tuenda sanitate praecepta cr. ewe map 
ayyéAuata) 

Coniugalia praecepta ( Tapexd napayyé\sara) . 

Septem sapientium convivium (Tév exra codaiv 
avpmoatov) 

De superstitione (Tlepi derorSarpovias) 5 

Regum et imperatorum apophthegmata (’ Arno- 
dbéypata Bactléwv Kai orparnyav) . 

Apophthegmata Laconica (’Avof@éypara Aa- 
xavixd) 

Instituta Laconica(Ta zaAaa rar Aaxedaiuovian 
émrndevpara) . : : 


IV. 


Vi. 


Vil. 


xii 


THE TRADITIONAL ORDER 


Lacaenarum apophthegmata (Aaxawdv dao- 
pbéypara) : . 
Mulierum virtutes (Cuvaccév dperai 
Quaestiones Romanae (Aira ‘Pwpatxd). 
Quaestiones Graecae (Atria ‘EMqund) . ; 
Parallela Graeca et Romana (Evvaywryh ioro- 
pray mapadArjAwy “EAAnuxdy «at ‘Pwpaixdv) . 
ae fortuna Romanorum (Ilepi ris ‘Pwpatwy 
s) i 
De Alexandr magni fortuna aut virtute, li- 
bri ii (Ilept rijs "Adegdvdpou téyns 7 dperijs, 
Adyar B’) 
Bellone an pace clariore- fuerint Athenienses 
(IIdzrepov "A@nvaion xara neers ij xara codiay 
évdobdrepot) 


. De Iside et t Osiride (Hepi “lowdos Kat ‘Oaipidos). 


De E apud Delphos (Ilepi zoo El rod ev AcAdois) 
De Pythiae oraculis (Ilept rod ui ypav éuperpa 
vov rHv Iv6éav) 

De ¢ detect oraculorum ( Tepi rev éxdedoundrey 
xpyoTnpiwv) 

An virtus doceri possit (Ei SiSancrdv 7 q dperi) . 

De virtute morali (Ilepi ris 7OtKqs dperis) 

De cohibenda ira (Ilepi dopynatas) 

De tranquillitate animi (Ilepi ed@upias) . 

De fraterno amore (Tlepi prradeAdias) 

De amore prolis (Ilepi rijs ets ra Exyova uro- 
oropyias) 

An vitiositas ad infelicitatem sufficiat (Ei 
adrapKns 7) KaKia mpos Kaxodatpoviav) 

Animine an corporis affectiones sint peiores 
(IIdrepov ra rijs fuyis 7 7a Too odparos ead 
xelpova) . 

De garrulitate (Ilepe d8orcoylas) 

De curiositate (Iepi modvmpaypoatvns) 2 

De cupiditate divitiarum (Ilepi dcAomAourias) . 

De vitioso pudore (Ilepi 3vowzias) 

De invidia et odio (Tlepi P66vou xai picous) 

De se ipsum citra invidiam laudando ( Tem 7r00 
éaurov eratveiv dvemOovws) 

De sera numinis vindicta (Ile rév iad rod 
Beiov Bpadéws rywpoupéerwy) ‘ 


VAI. 


IX. 


X. 


XII. 


. De 


THE TRADITIONAL ORDER 


De fato (Hepi eipappeévns) 

De genio Socratis(Hepi Tob 8 Seoxpdrous Baysorion 

De exilio (epi duyis). 

Consolatio ad uxorem (Ilapapubyzixés mpds rw 
yovaixa). 

Quaestionum convivalium libri vi (Zepmoore- 
Ka@y mpoBAnparwr BiBria 5’) : 

1, 612c: ag : Ii, 6448: IV. 659E: Vv, 
672p: VI, 686a 

Quaestionum convivalium libri iii (Zvpewoora- 
Kav mpoBAnparer pay ) : 

VII. 697c ; UHL 76D: . 736¢ 

Amatorius ("Epwrexés) 

Amatoriae narrationes (’"Epwrixai ‘Senyfoes) 

Maxime cum principibus philosopho esse dis- 
serendum (Ilepi rod Gre pdduora rots ies 
Set tov grdoogov bcar€yecGaz) 


Ad principem ineruditum (IIpés yepdva dwal- 


Sevrov) 

An seni respublica gerenda_ sit (E apeopurépp 
moAreuréov) 

Praecepta aes reipublicae (Tloderacd 
napayyé\uara) 

De unius in republica_ dominatione, populari 
statu, et paucorum imperio (Hlepi povapyias 
Kai Snuoxparias Kat ohyapxias) Z 

De vitando aere alieno (Llepi rod Hh Setv Bavet- 
Geoba) . 

Vitae decem oratorum (Tepi Far beige prs 
pwr) 

Comparationis Aristophanis et Menandri com- 
pendium (Zuyxpicews Dg kai Mev- 

avdpov émropy) 
ose malignitate (Hepi vis “Hpobérov 
xaxonetas) 

De placitis philosophorum, libri v (Hep: Tov 
dpeoxdvrwy trois dirocddots, BiBAia €*) 

Quaestiones naturales (Aira duacxd) 

De facie quae in orbe lunae apparet (Tepe. rob 
éudavonevou mpoownov TH KdKAw Tis atk 


ms) 
he, primo frigido ( Ilepi rob npdrws uxpod) 


XIII. 


XIV. 


XV. 


THE TRADITIONAL ORDER 


Aquane an ignis sit utilior (Ilem sot wérepov 
Uswp 7 zp xpnowpdrepov) . 

Terrestriane an aquatilia animalia sint callidi- 
ora {Isrepa zo Choy dpovipwrepa 7a xepoaia 
9 7a vvdpa) 

Bruta animalia ratione uti, sive Gryllus (Iept 
Toi 7a dAoya Adyw xp7jo8a) 3 

De esu carnium orationes ii (TMepi vaoKopayias 
Adyor B’) 

Platonicae quaestiones (TAarwvexd iyripara) . 

De animae procreatione in Timaeo (Ilepi rijs &v 
Tipatw yuyoyovias) 

Compendium libri de animae procreatione in 
Timaeo (’Emtopy too wepi ths ev 7@ The 
wvxoyortas) 

De Stoicorum repugnantiis ( Llepi Sroneand évav- 
Tuwpdtwr) 

Compendium arguments Stoicos absurdiora 
poetis dicere (Zwvopns Tod OT. napadokdtepa of 
ErwtKol rév wountay A€yovor) 

De communibus notitiis adversus Stoicos ( Tlepi 
Tav Kowa évvordiv mpds Tvs LTwiKovs) 

Non posse suaviter vivi secundum Epicurum 
(Ore ot8 yddws Civ Ear. xat’ ’Emixoupov! 

Adversus Colotem (Ilpés KwAdryv) 

An recte dictum sit latenter esse fe wigenduté Ei 
Kadds eipyrar 76 Adfe Puwcas) . : 

De musica i Hoe povoiKis) . . . . 

Fragments and Index 


HOW TO PROFIT BY ONE'S 
ENEMIES 


(DE CAPIENDA EX INIMICIS 
UTILITATE) 





, INTRODUCTION 


THe essay on turning even one’s enemies to some 
profitable use was an extempore address which was 
afterwards reduced to writing. It still retains, 
however, some of the marks of its extempore char- 
acter in an occasional asyndeton or anacoluthon, in a 
few repetitions, and in such little slips as reversing 
the positions of Domitius and Scaurus (91 p). But 
minor matters of this sort cannot obscure the excel- 
lence of the essay as a whole, which contains much 
good advice, many wholesome truths, and much 
common sense. To cite but one example, the 
statement (91 B) that many things which are neces- 
sary in time of war, but bad under other conditions, 
acquire the sanction of custom and law, and cannot 
be easily abolished, even though the people are 
being injured by them, will appeal to everybody 
except the confirmed militarist. The essay was 
written some time after the essay entitled Advice 
to Statesmen, which in turn must be placed shortly 
after the death of Domitian (a.p. 96). 

This is one of the “ moral’’ essays of Plutarch 
which so impressed Christians that they were trans- 
lated into Syriac in the sixth or seventh centuries. 
The translation of this essay is rather an adaptation, 
many details being omitted as unessential, but even 
so it gives light on the Greek text in a few places. 
The Syriac translation is published in Studia Sinaitica, 
No. IV (London 1894) 
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(86)B TQ AN TIX YI? EXOPQN Q®&EAOITO 


‘Op& pev ore Tov mpadrarov, & Kopv7jrce 
Teakyep, moAteias 7 npyoat Tpomov, ev @ padvora 


Tots Kowois aopeAipos ay ddumdrarov idta tots ev- 
C TuxxXdvover Trapéexets ceaurdrv. émet é xépav pev 
aOnpov damep toropotat Tay Kpirny ebpety gore, 
moduteia 8€é pte dOdvov evnvoxuia pore fHAov 7} uy 
prdoverkiay, exOpas yourpwitata mdOn, péxpe viv 
ov yéyover (GAN et pndev dMo, Tats expats at 
grdtar oupmAccovow Huds: 6 Kat Xidwv 6 copes 
vonoas TOV etrovTa pyseva é eEXelv exOpov ppdrncer 
el poe pirov exer), Soxel prou Ta Te dada mept 
ex9pav TO TohTiKG Sveoxe par mpooyice Kat rob 
Eevogdrvros aKnkoevar wy Tapepyws eimdévTos Ort 
Tob voov éxovTds €or Kat “ ano Tay éxOpav wde- 
Aciobar.”” amep oby ets ToT mpany elev poot 
tTapéoTy, ovvayaywy ouot Tt tots avdrots dvépacw 
aréoTaAKa cor, pevoduevos ws eviy pddiota TeV 
1 Tlothxep Xylander: o\xpe (or wotAxep) drep. Perhaps 
a came from the explanatory note of some copyist (Aaz. 
€p. 


@ Presumably Cn. Cornelius Pulcher, who was procurator 
in Achaea towards the close of Plutarch’s life. He also held 
various other offices. Cf. Corpus Inscr. Graec. i, 1186. 

» This tradition in regard to Crete is found in several 
ancient writers. Cf. for example Pliny, Nat. Hist. viii. 83. 
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HOW TO PROFIT BY ONE’S ENEMIES 


1. I opserve, my dear Cornelius Pulcher,* that you 
have chosen the mildest form of official administration, 
in which you are as helpful as possible to the public 
interests while at the same time you show yourself 
to be very amiable in private to those who have 
audience with you. Now it may be possible to find 
a country, in which, as it is recorded of Crete, there 
are no wild animals, but a government which has not 
had to bear with envy or jealous rivalry or conten- 
tion—emotions most productive of enmity—has not 
hitherto existed. For our very friendships, if nothing 
else, involve us in enmities. ‘This is what the wise 
Chilon © had in mind, when he asked the man who 
boasted that he had no enemy whether he had no 
friend either. Therefore it seems to me to be the 
duty of a statesman not only to have thoroughly 
investigated the subject of enemies in general, but 
also in his reading of Xenophon # to have given more 
than passing attention to the remark that it is a 
trait of the man of sense “ to derive profit even from 
his enemies.’”” Some thoughts, therefore, on this 
subject, which I recently had occasion to express, I 
have put together in practically the same words, 
and now send them to you, with the omission, so far 


¢ The same remark is quoted by Plutarch in Moralia 96 a. 
Cf. also Aulus Gellius, i. 3. 4 In Oeconomicus 1. 1 
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> a a 
(86) év rots TloAutixots TlapayyéApact yeypaypevwr, 
? ‘ ? ~ ~ 
D ézet Kaxeivo 7d BiBAlov 6p oe mpdxeipov exovra. 
ToAAdKts. 
2. "Eéjpret tots madawis bd Tav addodvAwv 
‘ a ~ ~ 
Kat dypiwy Cowy pp ddicetobat, Kal todto TeV 
‘ x é vt x > a ? , e > 
mpos Ta Onpia tédos Fv aywvev éxeivois: of § 
oe ” ~ , > cal a * a“. 
Borepov 70y xpHabat waldvres adrois Kat dpedAobv- 
\V 
rat cap§i tpepdpevoe Kat Opréiv dudvervdpevor Kal 
xodais Kai mutiats iatpevdjrevor Kal Séppacw dmAXi- 
Covres €avrovs, wor’ dftov elvar Sedievar py TOV 
Onpiwy éemdAdvrwy 7TH avopwmw Onpuddys 6 Bios 
~ > ‘ 
abtod yévyrar Kat dmopos Kal dvypepos. met 
toivuy tots pev GAAos tkavdv éote TO py TAaTXEW 
‘ ~ ~ ~ ~ < 
bo TeV exOpav Kak@s, Tos 5é vodv exovTas 6 
Hevoddy cal wherctabai dnaw amd tdv Stadepo- 
pévov, amoreiv pev od xpi, Cytetv 5é peBodov Kal 
“a LY 
Téxvnv dv Hs TobTo mepi€aTat TO KaAdv ols ywpls 
exOpot Cav addvardv ear. 
? 4 ~ > ~ - ¢£ r | 
Od Stvarar wav ebnpepdaa Sévdpov 6 yewpyds 
ob8€ mdv tiWacetca Onpiov 6 Kuvnyds: ébyrncav 
~ e > 
obv Kal” érépas xpelas 6 ev éx TOY axdpruw 6 5 
> ‘ ~ > f > ~ ~ ty 4 
dnd t&v dypiwy wdercicbar. rHs Oadarrns TO 
ow ” , ? A / ? eee ~ 4 
Bdwp dmordv dort Kal movnpdv, GAN’ ixPis tpéder 
Kal mopumiuoy éoTe mdvTy Kal tmopedoyov dynua 
Tots Koptlopevois: tod dé car’pov TO mip, ws 
F apdrov dO, Bovdrojévov pidjoat Kal mepiBareiv, 
6 Hpopnfeds 


* This work has been preserved ; it is to be found in the 
Moralia, 798 a-825 F. 
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HOW TO PROFIT BY ONE’S ENEMIES, 86 


as possible, of matter contained in my Advice to 
Statesmen,* since I observe that you often have that 
book close at hand. 

2. Primitive men were quite content if they could 
escape being injured by strange and fierce animals, 
and this was the aim and end of their struggles 
against the wild beasts; but their successors, by 
learning, as they did, how to make use of them, now 
profit by them through using their flesh for ‘food, 
their hair for clothing, their “gall and colostrum as 
medicine, and their skins as armour, so that there is 
good reason to fear that, if the supply of wild beasts 
should fail man, his life would become bestial, help- 
less, and uncivilized® Since, then, it is enough for 
most people if they can avoid suffering ill-treatment 
at the hands of their enemies, and since Xenophon ° 
asserts that men of sense will even derive profit 
from those who are at variance with them, we must 
not refuse him credence, but rather try to discover 
the system and the art through which this admirable 
advantage is to be gained by those who find it im- 
possible to live without an enemy. 

The farmer cannot domesticate every tree, nor 
can the huntsman tame every beast; and so they 
have sought to derive profit from these in ways to 
meet their other needs: the farmer from the trees 
that bear no fruit and the huntsman from the wild 
animals. The water of the sea is unfit to drink and 
tastes vile ; yet fish thrive in it, and it is a medium 
for the dispatch and conveyance of travellers every- 
where. The Satyr, at his first sight of fire, wished 
to kiss and embrace it, but Prometheus said, 


> Cf. Moralia, 964 a. 
* Oeconomicus, 1.15; cf. also Cyropaedia, i. 6.11. 
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tpdyos eves dpa mevOijoets ov re 

Kal yap’ Kdee Tov dubdpevov, aaAa L fas Tmapexer Kal 
Geppdryta Kai TEXVNS amdons op yavev éore rots 
xpjoba pabodar. oKdret 59 Kai TOV exOpov, et 
BX \aBepos Ov rdAda Kat SvoperaxetpioTos, dpeoo- 
vers adiy evdiBwow avrob Kal xpyow oiketay 
Kat peru ds €o7t. wal TOV Tpaypatwv dura 
ToAAG Kai dex OH Kal dvrimada Tots évruyyd- 
vovow: an’ opas oT Kab vdcos €vtoe ow@patos ets 
dmpaypoavyyy EXPHOAVTO, | Kal mévot Toots m™poo~ 
mEeaovTEs éppwoav Kal joKnoay. éuot 6€ Kal 
matpisos orépnow Kat Xpnpareov doBoAny é- 
ddtov axons émroujoavro Kal pirooodias, ws 
Avoyévs kat Kpdrns: Zivwv 8€é, ris vavkAnpias 
atte ouv7piBeions, muldpevos elev, “ 6b ve é 
TUX, moves, eis Tov Tpipwra owvehavvouca % pas.” 
aorep yap Ta _poparedsrara? Tous oTopdyxous® Kal 
dyveworara TOV Cawv dpets éobiovra. Karamerret 
Kat oKopmtous, €oTt 8 a Kal Aous kat GorpdKots 
Tpéperas (weraBadMovor bé bv’ edroviav Kal Bepys- 
THT avedparos), ot bé aiKyol Kat vooddeus dprov 
Kai olvov' mpoadepduevot vavTi@ow, obTws Ob peVv 
avénro. Kat tas diAtas Siadéeipovow, of Sé 
dpdvysot Kai rails €xOpais eppedAds xphobae 
dvvavrat. 

1 xal yap added by Bernardakis. 

2 fwuartedrara Hercher: fpwparéa (Swuarewrepa Suidas s.v. 
atxxos). 

3 rovs croudxous Suidas: rots croudxots. 

4 olvov] téwp Suidas. 


® From Prometheus the Fire-bearer of Aeschylus. Cf. 
Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag., Aeschylus, No. 207. 
> Cf. Diogenes Laertius, vi. 20 ff. 
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HOW TO PROFIT BY ONE’S ENEMIES, 86-87 


You, goat, will mourn your vanished beard, 


for fire burns him who touches it, yet it furnishes 
light and heat, and is an instrument of every craft 
for those who have learned to use it. So look at 
your enemy, and see whether, in spite of his being 
in most respects harmful and difficult to manage, 
he does not in some way or other afford you means of 
getting hold of him and of using him as you can use 
no one else, and so can be of profit to you. Many 
of the circumstances of life are unkindly and hateful 
and repellent to those who have to meet them; yet 
you observe that some have employed their attacks 
of bodily illness for quiet resting, and trials which 
have fallen to the lot of many have but strengthened 


_and trained them. Some, too, have made banish- 


ment and loss of property a means of leisure and 
philosophic study, as did Diogenes® and Crates. 
And Zeno,? on learning that the ship which bore his 
venture had been wrecked, exclaimed. ‘‘ A real kind- 
ness, O Fortune, that thou, too, dost join in driving 
us to the philosopher’s cloak!” For just as those 
animals which have the strongest and soundest 
stomachs can eat and digest snakes and scorpions, 
and there are some even that derive nourishment 
from stones and shells (for they transmute such 
things by reason of the vigour and heat of their 
spirit), while fastidious and sickly persons are nause- 
ated if they partake of bread and wine, so fools 
spoil even their friendships, while wise men are able 
to make a fitting use even of their enmities. 


© Ibid. vi. 85. 

# The remark of Zeno is again referred to by Plutarch in 
Moralia, 467 p and 603 p; cf. also Diogenes Laertius, vii. 5, 
and Seneca, De animi tranquillitate, chap. xiii. 
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3. [[parov pév ody Soxet pou Tis éyOpas 76 
PraPepisraroy cperyucitarov ay yevéobar Tots 
mpooéxovaw. re d€ tob7’ coriv; ede Spever gov 
Tots mpdypacw éypnyopws 6 exSpes a del Kal AaPry 
Cnrav mavrayobev mepiodever tov Biov, ov did 
Spuds pdvov opav wes 6 AvyKeds ode bea. ibewv 
kal dotpdxwv, da Kal Sua pidou Kat oikérou Kat 
8a ovv7jJous mavTos ws avvotov éott dwpadv Ta 
mMparTopeva Kat 7a Bovdrcuopeva Svopurtwy Kal 
Svepevveipievos. ot pev yap ¢irot Kat voootites 
Huds Todds | Kat drobvjoKovres AavOdvovow 
dpedobvras Kal dywpobvras, tév 8 éxbpav 
povovouxt wal Tous dvetpous mohumpaypovobpiev 
vdoor de Kat Saveropol «al Stapopat mpos ‘yuvatkas 
avrods éexeivous BaMov 7 q TOV ex Opov AavBdvover. 
pddtota 8é rev dpapridy exeTau Kat Tatras 
efiyvever. Kal xaddmep of yimes emt ras dcpas 
Ta&v SuefPopétwv awpydtwr dépovrar, trav 8é 
cabapav Kal Syvawdvrev aicdnow ovK Exovow, 
ovTw Ta vooodvra Tod Biov Kai patra Kat qTeToVv- 
Oora Kuwvet Tov exOpov, kal mpos rail” ob pugodvres 
arrovat Kal TovTwy dnrovras ral onapdrrovor. 
TovTo otv dpedpov € €ore; Tdvu pev obv, evAaBod- 
pevov Chv Kai Tpooexey cauTg cal pnjre Tparrew 

dev. ohuydpuss Kal dnepioxéntus pyre Aéyew, 
aay adel Siapuddrrew aon TEp ev dxpipel Sivatry Tov 
Biov dvenidnnrov: q yep ovrw avoréAdovea 7a 
7d On Kal ouvexovoa Tov oyropov evAdBeva pederny 
€umout Kat mpoalpeow Tob Civ émends Kat 





® Lynceus was gifted with superhuman powers of vision; 
cf. for example Moralia, 1083 p; Pindar, Nemean Odes, x. 
60; Horace, Epistles, i. 1. 28, and Pausanias, iv. 2. 
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38. In the first place, then, it seems to me that the 
most harmful element in enmity may be made most 
profitable to those who give heed. What is this ? 
Your enemy, wide awake, is constantly lying in wait 
to take advantage of your actions, and seeking to 
gain some hold on you, keeping up a constant patrol 
about your life; and not only does his sight, like 
the sight of Lynceus,* penetrate the oak-tree and 
stones and tiles, but your enemy, through every 
friend and servant and acquaintance as well, so far 
as possible, plays the detective on your actions and 
digs his way into your plans and searches them 
through and through. Oftentimes we do not learn, 
until too late, of the illness or the death of our 
friends, so careless are we and neglectful; but our 
curiosity about our enemies all but prompts us to 
pry into their dreams; sickness, debts, and conjugal 
disagreements are more likely to be unknown to the 
very persons affected than to their enemy. Especi- 
ally does he try to get hold of their failings and ferret 
them out. And just as vultures are drawn to the 
smell of decomposed bodies, but have no power to 
discover those that are clean and healthy, so the 
infirmities, meannesses, and untoward experiences 
of life rouse the energies of the enemy, and it is 
such things as these that the malevolent pounce upon 
and seize and tear to pieces. Is this then profitable ? 
Assuredly it is, to have to live circumspectly, to give 
heed to one’s self, and not to do or say anything care- 
lessly or inconsiderately, but always to keep one’s 
life unassailable as though under an exact regimen. 
For the cireumspection which thus represses the 
emotions and keeps the reasoning power within 
bounds gives practice and purpose in living a life that 
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dveykdijrons. xabdrep yap ai moA€uos doruye- 
ToviKois Kal orparetats evdeAexeor owppovidopevat 
moXeus edvopiiay Kal mroAureiav bytaivovoay Hyarn- 
cav, otrws of bv’ ex Opas Twas dvayxacbévres 
exundev TO Bicep Kal purdrrecbar rae) pabvpeiy Kal 
Katagpovetv Kal per edxpnortias Exaora mpaTrey 
AavOdvovow els TO dvapetprytov bard Tijs oun betas 
dydpevor kal KaTakoopovpevot TOV TpoTOV, av Kal 
puxpov 6 Adyos ovvertAauBdvytat. To ydp 


W Kev ynOyjaat pianos Ipidpowd re matdes 


ols éorw del TpoXetpor, emvozpéper Kal Starperer 
Kat apiornat TOV rowtraw eb ofs ot exOpot xai- 
povot kal KarayeAou. Kal pay tods mept tov Avd- 
vucov Texviras op@pev exrcAvpévous Kai dpobv- 
Hous Kat ovK axpiBas mohAdKus dyewvilopevous év 
Tots Bedrpors ep eat: érav oe dpuAra Kal dycoy 
yévyrat mpos €Tépous, od pdvov adrods dAAd Kai 
Ta Opyava pGAdov ouvemoTpépovar, yopSodoyobvres 
Kat dxpiBeorepov dppolopevor Kat karaviobvres. 
dors oby oldev dvraywviariy Biov kal d0éns Tov 
exOpov ovta, mpooéxet paArov atTo, kal ro. mpdy~ 
Hara mepioKoret kal dtappolerae Tov Biov. ézet 
Kal ToUTo Tis kaxtas toudv €oTl, TO Tobs éxOpovs 
aioxwvecbar HaMov 7 H tods pirous ee ols efapap- 
Tavojev. S0ev 6 Naouxés, olopeveny TWOV Kat 
AeyovTw € eV aadaret yeyovevat Ta “Pwpatov mpay~ 
pata Kapyndoviwy pev avypnuévwv "Ayadv bé 





@ Homer, Jl. i. 955. The words are addressed by Nestor 
to the Greek leaders, Agamemnon and Achilles, who have 
quarrelled, 

> Actors and musicians. 
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is fair and free from reproach. For just as states 
which are chastened by border warfare and continual 
campaigning become well content with good order 
and a sound government, so persons who have been 
compelled on account of enmities to practise sober- 
ness of living, to guard against indolence and con- 
temptuousness, and to let some good purpose prompt 
each act, are insensibly led by force of habit to 
make no mistakes, and are made orderly in their 
behaviour, even if reason co-operate but slightly. 
For when men keep always ready in mind the thought 
that 


Priam and Priam’s sons would in truth have cause 
for rejoicing,* 

it causes them to face about and turn aside and 
abandon such things as give their enemies occasion 
for rejoicing and derision. Furthermore, we observe 
that the Dionysiac artists ® often play their parts in 
the theatres in a listless, dispirited, and inaccurate 
way when they are by themselves ; but when there 
is rivalry and competition with another company, 
then they apply not only themsclves but their in- 
struments more attentively, picking their strings 
and tuning them and playing their flutes in more 
exact harmony. So the man who knows that his 
enemy is his competitor in life and repute is more 
heedful of himself, and more circumspect about his 
actions, and brings his life into a more thorough 
harmony. For it is a peculiar mark of vice, that we 
feel more ashamed of our faults before our enemies 
than before our friends. This is the ground of 
Nasica’s remark, when some expressed their belief 
that the power of the Romans was now secure, inas- 
much as the Carthaginians had been annihilated and 
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(88) dedovlwpevar, “ pov pev ody,” elev, “ emogadds 
EXOMEY, une” ovs popndapev une ots atoxur- 
Géiper € eavtois amroAcAourdtes.” 

B 4. "Exe rotvwy mpdcdaBe Ty Atoyévous and- 
paow, prrAdaogov opddpa Kat mrohurucny otear: 
TOs dpvvodpar Tov exOpov;”? “ atrds adds 
kayabes yevopevos. ”* igmous éxOpav Opavres ed- 
Soxtwobvras auedvrat Kai’ Kivas émawvoupevous. 
dv xwpiov exmreTovnpLevov idwow, av edfahodvra 
Kirov, émtotévovat. Ti obdv ole, ceauTor émdeuk- 
vipevos dvdpa Sixatoy dpzidpova xpnorer, ev 
Adyots evddxysov, ev mpd&ecr xabapov, ev Siairn 
KOO[LLOY, 


Babetay atraxa 81a ppevds kaprovpevor, 
e&* ais ta Kedva Braordver Bovdevpata; 


“wKopevot,’ dyot Iivdapos, 
Co 2 f f a 
dvdpes aypu$ia bébevrat, 

Covy adds od8€ mavres, GAN Saou veKwpévovs 
adtods ép@ow bo Tov éxOpdv emuyseheig xpn- 
oroT rate peyarogpoaivy diravipwriats edepyeoiats: 
Tatr’ ‘ droarpedet THY yAdrrav,” ws 6 Anpo- 
obevns dyolv, “ éudpdrre: 76 ordpa, ayer, cvwmav 
qrovet.’ 


at Tou diddepe THY KaKdv: éLeore yap. 
et Gédets andy tov pucodvra, pi) Aowdpet Kivatdor 
pndsé padaxdy pnd’ dxddAaotov pydé Bwpoddyov 
1 xai added by Bernardakis. 2 ét] dg’ Aeschylus. 


* Quoted again in Aforalia, 21 ¥. 

> Aeschylus, Seven against Thebes, 593; quoted also in 
Moralia, 32 p, 186 8, and Life of Aristides, chap. iii. (p. 
$20 ). 
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the Achaeans reduced to subjection. “Nay,” he 
said, ‘‘ now is our position really dangerous, since we 
have left for ourselves none to make us either afraid 
or me ee 
4. Moreover, as a supplement to this take the 

declaration of Diogenes, which is thoroughly philo- 
sophic and statesmanlike: ‘‘ How shall I “defend 
myself against my enemy ?” “ By proving yourself 
good and honourable.” Men are much distressed 
when they see their enemies’ horses winning renown 
or their dogs gaining approval. At the sight of a 
well-tilled field or a flourishing garden they groan. 
What, think you, would be their state of mind if you 
were to show yourself to be an honest, sensible man 
and a useful citizen, of high repute in speech, clean 
in actions, orderly in living, 

Reaping the deep-sown furrow of your mind 

From which all goodly counsels spring ? ® 

Pindar ¢ says, 
The vanquished are bound 

In the fetters of silence profound, 
not absolutely or universally, however, but only those 
who realize that they are outdone by their enemies 
in diligence, goodness, magnanimity, kindly deeds, 
and good works. These are the things which, as 
Demosthenes ¢ puts it, “‘ retard the tongue, stop ‘the 
mouth, constrict the throat, and leave one with 
nothing to say.” 

Be thou unlike the base ; this thou canst do.‘ 


If you wish to distress the man who hates you, do 
not revile him as lewd, effeminate, licentious, vulgar, 
¢ Pindar, Frag. 229 (ed. Christ). 


* Demosthenes, Or. xix. (De falsa Tego eds (p. 406). 
« Euripides, Orestes, 251. 
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1nd’ avercdOepov, aAN’ adros avip ich Kai ow- 
ppover Kal dAjbeve Kal xp@ diravOpdimws Kai 
ducatws tots evruyydvovow. dv Sé AoSopioat 
mpoaxOhs, dnaye moppwrdtw geavtov av dodo- 
pets éexelvov. éevdvou TH duyf, mepioxdme 7a 
oabpd,’ un tis cot mobev iropbéeyynrat Kakia 76 
Tod Tpaywdod 


dAAwy iatpos atros eAxeow Bpvwy, 


bal > he) W 32 t A 4 2 
av azaidevtov elmys,* emitewe 70 dtdopables ev ce- 
~ 4 Ao ba és Ww ~ A 
avT@ Kat diAdmovoy: av Seddv, eyeipe paAdov 7d 
Oappadréov kal dvip@des: Kav daekyh Kai axdAa- 
orov, éfdrede THs puyfs ef te AavOavov ori 
dtAnsovias tyvos. oddév yap alcyidv éozt Brao- 
tf 

dnias madw8popovons obdé Avmnpotepov, GAN 
éotxe Kat Too dwrds TO avakAw@pevov paAdov ev- 
oxrciv tas doevets dpaces Kal Tav Pdoywr ot 
mpos abtavds avadepduevor tods éyovtas vio THs 
LX fA] i € A ¢€ é ‘ UG ,oe DA 
aAnfelas. ws yap 0 Katkias Ta ved, Kal 6 dadAos 
Bios ed’ éavrov éAxet Tas Aowdopias. 

5. ‘O pev ody TAdrwv doodxis doynpovotow 
avOpamrots Trapayévotto, mpos abrov eile. Adve 

> ~ > ¢< f 

“un mov dp® éyw tovotros;”’ 6 Sé Aowoproas 

1 For ra ca0pa the Syriac version appears to have read ra 
od épya, *‘ examine your actions.” 

2 trys Boissonade, confirmed by the Syriac version: 
ely oe 


3 zov dp’ Hercher, to conform to the other quotations of 
this saying by Plutarch: ry dp’, or ro &p’. 


¢ From an unknown play of Euripides; ef. Nauck, Trag. 
Grace. Frag., Euripides, No. 1086; Plutarch quotes the line 
also in Moralia, 71 ¥, 481 a, and 1110 8. 

° Proverbial; cf. Aristotle, Problem. 26. 1; Theo- 
phrastus, De ventis, p. 410; Pliny, Nat. Hist. ii. 48; 
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or illiberal, but be a man yourself, show self-control, 
be truthful, and treat with kindness and justice those 
who have to deal with you. And if you are led into 
reviling, remove yourself as far as possible from the 
things for which you revile him. Enter within the 
portals of your own soul, look about to see if there be 
any rottenness there, lest some vice lurking some- 
where within whisper to you the words of the 
tragedian : 


Wouldst thou heal others, full of sores thyself ? ¢ 


If you call your enemy uneducated, strive to in- 
tensify in yourself the love of learning and industry ; 
if you call him a coward, rouse even more your self- 
reliance and manliness; if you call him unchaste 
and licentious, obliterate from your soul whatever 
trace of devotion to pleasure may be lurking there 
unperceived. For there is nothing more disgraceful 
or painful than evil-speaking that recoils upon its 
author. So reflected light appears to be the more 
troublesome in cases of weak eyesight, and the same 
is true of censures that by the truth are brought 
back upon the very persons who are responsible for 
them. For as surely the north-east wind? brings 
the clouds, so surely does a bad life bring revilings 
upon itself. 

5. As often as Plato * found himself in the com- 
pany of persons whose conduct was unseemly, he 
was wont to say to himself, “ Is it possible that I am 
like them?” But if the man who reviles another’s 


Plutarch, Moralia, 823 8, and Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag., 
Adespota, No. 75. 

¢ This remark of Plato is cited also in the Moralia, 40 v, 
129 p, and 463 £. 
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Tov érépov Biov dv edOds émicKony rév éavTod Kal 
pelappdrrn mpos tobvarriov anevdivwy Kai dmo- 
atpépwr, e€er Te xpHaoysov ex Tod AoWopetv, dAAws 
dxpijorov Kad KEevoo Soxobvros elvat Kal ovros. 
Or pev obv moMoi yelaow, a dv tts ay padaxpos 7) q 
FP xuptos érépous els Taira Aosoph Kal oxeary ye- 
Aoiov 8° bdws éort Td Aodopety Kal oKemrew 
Ortoby dyridowSopn Ojvar Suvdpevov, os Aéwy 6 
peters b76 xuprod Aowopnfets els 2 ny TOV 
oppatwr aobéverav, “ avOpuimuwov,” ebm, aabos 
dverdilers, emt 708 vaatov pépwr Ty vepeow.? 
odxobv pide potxov AowWopyons, a’Tos @v matdo- 
pavys, nd dowrov, adtos dv dvedevOepos. 


dvdpoxrdovou yuvaikos Opmoyerns édus 


‘ + Mw e> - at ae: > n 
mpos tov “Adpacrov 6 *AAKpéewv. ti obv éxeivos; 
> > Fa > > mt ES ~ , wv 
ovk aAddtpiov GAN idiov adr@ apodepwv dveidos 


89 od 8 abréyeip ye pntpos Ho” éyeivaro. 


‘ \ 4 £ - ce % AY a > 
apos Tov Kpdacov 6 Aopirvs, ov av jLupalvns ev 
Lwypetey ou Tpepoperys elt’ dmobavodons éxav- 
oas;’’ Kal 6 érepos “‘ od ov Tpeis yuvaixas éKKo- 

, 2 3 , a3 
picas obx eSdxpuoas ; odk eddut bet Tov Aowbo- 
pyoopevoy eivas aa peyadddwrov ral irapcv, aw’ 
dAowdpyTov Kat dvéyxAntov: oddevi yap odrws 
~ iy ; 
gouxe mpoordrrew 6 Beds ws TH peéAdovte peyew 


2 Cf. 633 c, for a slightly different version of the story. 

> From the Alemaeon of Euripides; ¢f. Nauck, 7.G. Pay 
Adespota, No. 358. Quoted also in Moralia, 35 D. 

* Crassus’s pet eel was famous. Plutarch speaks of 
it twice elsewhere: Jforalia, 811a and 9764. Of other! 
writers, Aelian, De natura animal. viii. 4, contains the most | 
interesting account of it. 
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life will at once carefully inspect his own, and re- 
adjust it by directing and turning it aside into the 
opposite course, he will have gained something 
useful from this reviling, which, otherwise, not only 
gives the impression of being useless and inane, but 
is so in fact. 

Now most people laugh if a man who is bald or 
hump-backed reviles and jeers at others for being 
in such case ; for it is altogether ridiculous to indulge 
in reviling and jeering at anything that affords to 
another the opportunity for a caustic retort. For 
example, Leo® of Byzantium, being reviled by a 
humpback for the weakness of his eyes, said, “ You 
reproach me with that which can happen to any 
man, while you bear on your back the mark of 
God’s wrath!’’ Do not therefore ever revile an 
adulterer when you yourself are given to unnatural 
lust, nor a profligate when you yourself are stingy. 


Own kin are you of her who slew her spouse ? 


are the words of Alemeon to Adrastus. What then 
does Adrastus say? He reproaches the speaker 
-with a shameful deed which is not another’s but all 
his own: 


But you yourself slew her who gave you birth.” 


Domitius remarked to Crassus, ‘“‘ Did you not weep 
at the death of a lamprey* which was being kept 
for you in a fish-pond?’’ And the other replied, 
“ Did you not bury three wives and not shed a tear ?”’ 
The man who is going to indulge in reviling need not 
be smart and loud-voiced and aggressive, but he 
must be irreproachable and unimpeachable. For 
upon nobody does the divine power seem so to enjoin 
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o \ ce nn eo a 
Erepov 70 yaad _TavTov, iva py oo a 
Gérovaw a dxovwow a pt) OdAovar. “ pidet” yap 6 
tolodros Kata Tov LodokAda 
yAdooav éxyéas pdtnv 
dkav dxovew ots éxav ely Neves 

6. Touri pev oby eveote T@ AowWopeiv Tov &x 
Opov aperov Kal xpyousov: ovK édarrov 5° ére- 
pw, Td" AowWopeiobat Kai Kaxds axovew adrov 70 

~ > ~ oe 3 ral e3> i ig 
Ttav éxOpadv. dbev dpbdis 6 Avriabévns elrev ott 

a i LA 
Tots péAdovor opleobar pido det yunotay oT) 8a- 
mupeov éxSpaiv- of pev yap voulerobvres Tods Guap- 
Tdvovras ot 5€ Aowdopodvres Grotpémovet. eel 8 
% gidia Ta viv toxvodwvos yéyovey ev TO mrappy- 
awalecObat, Kal TO Kodaxebov abr is Addov é eort, TO 
8€ vovleroiv dvavdov, dxovoréov earl mapa Tav 
> ~ + a ‘A € a ¢ , ? - 
éxOpav TV dArjBevar. ws yap 6 TrAedos oixetou 
py Teyydvev iarpot 7H ToAcpiKe Sopare 76 €AKos 
brOnrev, ovr TOvs “drropoivras evdvoias voube- 
Tovens drropévew dvdyen pcodvros éx9p08 Adyov, 
dv edévyn kat Koddly THv Kakiav, oKxoTobvras TO 
epyov dAdd pa THY yrapnv Too Kakds A€yovros. 
Worrep yap 6 6 TOV OcooaAdy ITpopnéa Kreivar 5ua- 
vonbeis eraice TH Eider TO Pipa. Kai ScetAev odTws 


1 éréoy F.C.B.: érépou, érepa or érepov. 
2 +9] 7d most Mss, 





2 Two lines of a longer quotation from an unknown play ; 
ef. Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag., Sophocles, No. 843. 

. Diogenes i is given as the author of this saying twice else- 
re inthe Moralia, 74 cand 82 a. Onems. gives Diogenes 

ere. 

¢ Among the many references to this story, it is perhaps 
sufficient to cite Moralia, 46 r; Propertius, ii. 1. 63; Ovid, 
Tristia, v. 1.15. 
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the precept, ‘ Know thyself,” as upon him who 
purposes to censure another, so that such persons 
may not, by saying what they want to say, have to 
hear what they do not want to hear. For a person 
of this type, as Sophocles ¢ puts it, 
By babbling thoughtless talk is wont to hear 
Against his will the words he willing speaks. 

6. There may be, then, so much that is profitable 
and useful in reviling one’s enemy; but no less 
profit lies in the alternative of being reviled oneself 
and ill spoken of by one’s enemies. Hence Anti- 
sthenes ® was quite right in saying that, as a matter 
of self-preservation, men have need of true friends 
or else of ardent enemies ; for the first by admoni- 
tion, and the second by reviling, turn them from 
error. But since friendship’s voice has nowadays 
become thin and weak when it comes to frank 
speaking, while its flattery is voluble and its ad- 
monition mute, we have to depend upon our enemies 
to hear the truth. For as Telephus,* unable to find 
a suitable physician, subjected his wound to _ his 
enemy’s spear, so those who are cut off from bene- 
volent admonition must submit with patience to the 
remarks of a malevolent enemy if he exposes and 
reprehends their vice, and they must give considera- 
tion to the facts only, and not to what is in the mind 
of the detractor. Another parallel is the case of 
the man who, with intent to kill the Thessalian 
Prometheus,? smote with his sword a tumour which 
Prometheus had, and opened it so that the man’s life 


¢ Apparently a sort of nickname of Jason of Pherae; at 
any rate this story is told of Jason by Cicero, De natura 
deorum, iii. 28 (70); Pliny, Nat. Hist. vii. 51; and Valerius 
Maximus, i. 8, ext. 6. Cf. Xenophon, Hellenica, ii. 3. 36. 
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(89) dore owbfva tov dvlpwroev Kai dmaddayfqvae tod 
fvpatos payévros, odtw moAAdKis br” dpyfs 7 ex- 
D Opas Tpooneaovca Aowdopia KQKOV poyis 7 ayvoov- 
n > f » , 3 > € ‘ 
pievov 7) dwedovpevov elepdmevaev. GAN’ of wodXoi 
Aovsopnberres 0b aKxoTobaw ei mpdcecT adbtois TO 
‘3 @ ~ 
Aeyopuevov, aAAd ti mpdceoTw ETEpoy 7TH Hotdo- 
~ f 
pobvrt, Kat Kabdmep of wadaiovres ri Kovw ody 
€ m > ~ \ , > \ , 
éavtay arroydsot tas AowWopias, dAAA GuTdarrovew 
adAjAous ciza fipovrar Kal dvaxpdvvevTat cupt- 
4 Sar? GAYA Sep ate t nA ¢9 
meaovrTes OT GAAjAwY. det 8° dxovcavTa KaKds tr 
2 ~ ‘ \ ‘ > a € n a ” 
exOpob TO pev mpocdv adaipely abtoi padov 7} 
a a < / A eal 
KnAisa wpocobcay iuatiw Kat SecyOetoav: av dé tes 
Aeyn To mpocsvra, dws onrey THY airiay ad? 
Eqs 9 Praopnpia yéyove, Kal puddrrecbat Kat de- 
Stevan jay Te AavOavwpev 7} adveyyus 7) dpovov TO 
Aeyopévw Tapayaptdavovres. ofov Aaxvdnv® tov 
‘ ‘ f 
’"Apyeiwy Baowéa Kouns Tivos SiaQeats Kal Ba- 
2 ‘ 
Stapa tpupepwtepov eis padakiav déBare, Kal 
Fa 1, oe¢4 s \ \ , 
Tloparjioy 7d evi KvaGcbar ri Kedadny SaxTidAw 
, tf 4 , wv La © 
Toppwtatw OnrdTyTos Kai dKkodacias évTa. Kpde- 
cos S¢ Tay tepdv pwd maplévwy airiay gaye 
mAnodlew, xwplov Tt KaAdv dvjcacbat wap’ abrfs 
~ , 
BovAduevos Kai dia tTodto wodAdKis évruyydvwy 
1 +i added by Hercher. 


2 Aaxtdnv| Aakiény was suggested by Wyttenbach (fol- 
lowed by Wilamowitz), comparing Pausanias, ii. 19. 2. 





2 Mention of this habit of Pompey’s is found also in the 
Moralia, 800 p, in the Life of Pompey, chap. xlviii. 
(p. 645 a), and in the Life of Caesar, chap. iv. (p. 709 B). 

> The story is told more fully in the Life of Crassus, chap. 
i. (p. 543 B). 
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was saved, and he obtained relief from his tumour 
through its bursting ; so oftentimes reviling launched 
upon a man by the prompting of anger or enmity 
cures some evil in his soul which either was not 
recognized or was disregarded by him. But most 
persons on being reviled do not stop to think whether 
the reproach is applicable to themselves, but they 
try to think what other form of reproach is applicable 
to the reviler, and, just as wrestlers do not wipe the 
dust from of their own bodies, so these persons do 
not wipe off the revilings from themselves, but they 
besmear one another, and in consequence get be- 
smirched and begrimed by each other as they 
grapple together. But it is more imperative that 
the man who is ill spoken of by an enemy should rid 
himself of the attribute in question, than that he 
should get rid of a stain on his clothes to which his 
attention has been called ; and if anybody mentions 
things which are not really attributes of ours, we 
should nevertheless seek to learn the cause which 
has given rise to such slanderous assertions, and 
we must exercise vigilance, for fear that we un- 
wittingly commit some error either approximating 
or resembling the one mentioned. Tor example, 
an unwarranted suspicion of unmanliness was aroused 
against Lacydes, king of the Argives, by a certain 
arrangement of his hair and a mincing gait, and 
Pompey suffered in the same way on account of 
his habit of scratching his head with one finger, 
although he was very far removed from effeminacy 
and licentiousness. Crassus? incurred the charge 
of being too intimate with one of the Vestal virgins, 
when he only wanted to buy from her a piece of 
good land, and for this reason had many private 
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Qs pi , a A ‘ a 
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bev odv Kabapa THs aitias, dmodvoas 8° abriy 6 
dpxvepeds Lrdptos Mwovxwos dréuvnce py xphjobae 
Adyots dacepvotépois tot Biov. MeptaroxdAct dé 
Tlavoavias pydev adcxoivt: mpocerpibato tiv 
daoyiay THs mpodoctas dia 7d xpHoba didw Kai 
ypadew ovveyds kal méurew mpos adrédv. 

7. “Orav ot AcxOA re pty dAnOds, ody Sri peb- 
dds eat. Set Katadpovety kat auedetv, GAAG oKomely 
Tt T&V B76 Got Aeyopéevwy 7) TparTopevwy 7) oTov- 

90 Saloudvwy 4 cuvdvTwy dpoidtyTa TH SaBoAj 
Tapeoxnke, Kat Toto dievdaPeicbar Kal devyew. 
ei yap erepot mpaypacw aBovdArjrots mepimecovtes 
SiSdoKovras TO xpHoysov, Warep 4 Mepdan dyotv 

al tUya. 5é pe 
8d Xr ~ ~ > ~ A ir 
picbdv AaBotcar THv Cua ra didtata 
copiy eOnkar, 
Ti KwAver diSdcKadov dytobov AaBdvra Tov éyOpdov 
wdhednOfvat kai pabeiv 14 THv AavOavdvrav; moda 
yap 6 €x9pds aicbaverat tod didov paAdov (‘ ru- 
drotra.”’ yap “7d pidotv mepi Td dtAovpevor,” ws 
6 IlAdrwy dnoi), TH 5é puoeivy pera tod modAv- 

B apaypovety Kat 7d Aadety eveotiv. 6 ‘lépwr bad 

2 A Vestal virgin; cf. Livy, iv. 44. 

> Thucydides, i. 1385; cf. also Plutarch, Life of Themi- 
stocles, chap. xxiii. (p. 123 c). : 

* From the Cresphontes of Euripides; Nauck, Trag. 
Graec. Frag., Euripides, No. 458. 

4 Plato, Laws, p. 731 £. The quotation is repeated a few 
pages farther on (92 £), and also in the Moralia, 48 © and 
1000 a. 
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interviews with her and paid her much attention. 
Again, Postumia’s ¢ ready laughter and overbold talk 
in men’s company put her under unjust suspicion, so 
that she was tried for unchastity. She was found 
innocent of the charge, but in dismissing her the 
Pontifex Maximus, Spurius Minucius, reminded her 
that the language she used should have no less 
dignity than her life. And again Pausanias inflicted 
on Themistocles,’ who was doing nothing wrong, the 
suspicion of treason by treating him as a friend, 
and by writing and sending messages to him con- 
tinually. 

7. Whenever, then, anything untrue has been said, 
you must not despise and disregard it just because 
it is false, but rather consider what word or act of 
yours, which of your pursuits or associations, has 
given colour to the calumny, and then be studiously 
careful to avoid it. For if others by becoming in- 
volved in undesired situations thereby learn a useful 
lesson—just as Merope says that 


Inconstant Fortune took from me, 
To pay her fee, the dearest that I had, 
But she for that hath made me wise ‘— 


what is to hinder a man from taking his enemy as 
his teacher without fee, and profiting thereby, and 
thus learning, to some extent, the things of which he 
was unaware? For there are many things which an 
enemy is quicker to perceive than a friend (for Love is 
blind regarding the loved one, as Plato? says), and 
inherent in hatred, along with curiosity, is the in- 
ability to hold one’s tongue. Hiero * was reviled by 


¢ The story is repeated in the Morelia, 175 B, and else- 
where by other writers. One author tells it of Gelon. 
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4 
onrat. % yap ‘ adKovaiws éxnimrovea pwr)” Kal 
TO 
” fd o > ta 
éros dlyey Epkos dddvTwr, 

Kat 7d 


” es ~ ec £ ? , 
éua e&inracba: THY pyudrwrv adbtépaTa 


ry 3 * na nw e 7 ta 
tots dvackyrois pddiota Oupois ofov drAvcPdvovar 
Kat Siappéovow emeuyiyveras 80 dobdveray Aupod, 
Se dxpaTh yvwpnv, dua Siacrav Opaceiav.* Adyou 
d€ Koudotdrov mpdyypatos Baputdry Cnuia Kata 
tov Oeiov [IAdrwva Kal mapa, Gedy Exerat kal trap’ 
avOpdirwrv. % Sé ovy) TavTayod pev avurredOuvov 

2 ta LAN oe € f > 
(od podvov ddupov, ws dyow ‘Iamoxpdrys), ev 

1 rept thy Stobaeus, Flor. xxiii. 9: qepl. 


2 Gia Oiacrav Opaceiay F.C.B.: diairy Opaceia. 


@ A picturesque expression several times used by Homer ; 
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one of his enemies for his offensive breath; so when 
he went home he said to his wife, ‘‘ What do you 
mean? Even you never told me of this.’ But she 
being virtuous and innocent said, “‘ I supposed that 
all men smelt so.” Thus it is that things which are 
perceptible, material, and evident to all the world, 
may sooner be learned from our enemies than from 
our friends and close associates. 

8. But, quite apart from this, control over the 
tongue, which is no small part of virtue, is something 
which it is impossible to keep always in subjection 
and obedience to the reasoning faculties, unless a 
man by training, practice, and industry has mastered 
the worst of his emotions, such as anger, for example. 
For the “ voice that slips out unintended,’ and the 


Word that has ’scaped the lips’ prison,* 
and 
Some of the sayings that flit forth of themselves,* 


are all incident to temperaments that are quite un- 
trained, and are unsteady and fluctuating, so to 
speak, owing to weakness of will, headstrong opinions, 
and a reckless way of living. Just for a word, the 
lightest thing in the world, is ordained, according 
to the divine Plato,? heaviest punishment, coming 
from both gods and men. But silence cannot 
under any circumstances be called to an accounting 
(it is more than a preventive of thirst, as Hippo- 
crates ¢ says of it), and in the midst of reviling it is 


e.g. Il. iv, 350; xiv. 83; Od.i. 645 xxiii. 70. The source of 
the other two quotations is unknown. 
® Plato, Laws, pp. 717 c and 935.4. Plutarch quotes it 
again in Moralia, 456 p and 505 c. 
© Cf. Moralia, 515 a. 
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> 7 € f 3 “~ A A , > ~ 
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¢ é ” > > nf > ~ a 
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1 Nodopiais Stob. Flor. xix, 7: Aodoplg. 
2 ott: Madvig: ore. 
3 +o Reiske; +d: both confirmed by the Syriac version. 
4 dpyhv Wyttenbach. 
5 4 Amyot (confirmed by the Syriac version): &. 


* Source unknown; the story in Pausanias, v. 14, is not 
to the point. 
> The source of the quotation is not known. 
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dignified and Socratic, or rather Heraclean, if it be 
true that Heracles 


Not so much as to a fly gave heed to words of hatred.* 


Indeed, there is nothing more dignified and noble 
than to maintain a calm demeanour when an enemy 
reviles one, 
Passing by a man’s scoffs 
Just as swimmers swim past a precipitous rock,” 

but far more important is the practice. If you once 
acquire the habit of bearing an enemy’s abuse in 
silence, you will very easily bear up under a wife’s 
attack when she rails at you, and without discom- 
posure will patiently hear the most bitter utterances 
of a friend or a brother; and when you meet with 
blows or missiles at the hands of a father or mother, 
you will show no sign of passion or wrath. For in- 
stance, Socrates bore with Xanthippe,° who was iras- 
cible and acrimonious, for he thought that he should 
have no difficulty in getting along with other people if 
he accustomed himself to bear patiently with her ; 
but it is much better to secure this training from 
the scurrilous, angry, scoffing, and abusive attacks of 
enemies and outsiders, and thus accustom the temper 
to be unrufled and not even impatient in the midst 
of reviling. 

9. In this manner, then, it is possible for us to 
display the qualities of gentleness and forbearance 
in connexion with our enmities, and also straight- 
forwardness, magnanimity, and goodness better than 
in our friendships. For it is not so honourable to 
do a good turn to a friend as it is disgraceful not to 
do it when he is in need; but even to forgo taking 


* Xenophon, Symposium, 2. 10. 
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1 rpdyuaow]) xpnudrev Hartman, 
* Part of a longer fragment of Pindar; ef. Pindar, Frag. 
23 (ed. Christ) ; “quoted again by Plutarch, Moralia, 558 a. 
> Plutarch repeats this story in Moralia, 2005p; Life of 


Caesar, chap. lvii. (p. 734 £), and Life of Cicero, ‘chap. xl. 
(p. 881 p). Cf. Suetonius, Caesar, 75. 
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vengeance on an enemy when he offers a good oppor- 
tunity is a handsome thing todo. But in case a man 
shows compassion for an enemy in affliction, and 
gives a helping hand to him when he has come to be 
in need, and displays some concern and zeal in behalf 
of his children and his household affairs when they 
come to want, I say that whosoever does not feel 
affection for such a man because of his kindliness, or 
does not commend his goodness, 


Hath a black heart 
Forged from adamant or else from steel.* 


When Caesar gave orders that the statues in honour 
of Pompey, which had been thrown down, should be 
restored, Cicero ® said to him, ‘‘ You have restored 
Pompey’s statues, but you have made your own 
secure.” Wherefore there must be no scanting of 
commendation or due honour in the case of an enemy 
who has justly gained a fair repute. For such an 
attitude wins greater commendation for those who 
bestow it, and inspires confidence, when later a man 
makes a complaint that he does so, not because he 
hates the person, but because he disapproves of the 
action. But best of all, and most advantageous, is 
the fact that a man is farthest removed from envying 
the good fortune of his friends or the success of his 
relatives, if he has acquired the habit of commending 
his enemies, and fecling no pang and cherishing no 
grudge when they prosper. And yet what other 
process of training produces greater benefit to our 
souls or a better disposition, than does that which 
takes from us all our jealousy and our proneness to 
envy? Just as many of the things which are neces- 
sary in war, but bad under other conditions, when 
they once acquire the sanction of custom and law, 
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* Cf. Moralia, 729 r. 

» For the facts see Cicero, Oration for King Deiotarus, 11 
(31). 
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cannot easily be abolished by the people even though 
the people are being injured by them, so enmity 
introduces envy along with hatred, and leaves as a 
residue jealousy, joy over others’ misfortunes, and 
vindictiveness. Moreover, knavery, deceit, and in- 
trigue, which seem not bad or unjust when employed 
against an enemy, if once they find a lodgement, 
acquire a permanent tenure, and are hard to eject. 
The next thing is that men of themselves employ 
these against their friends through force of habit, 
unless they are on their guard against using them 
against their enemies. If then Pythagoras? was 
right when, in trying to accustom men to refrain 
from cruelty and rapacity in connexion with dumb 
animals, he used to intercede with fowlers, and buy 
up catches of fish and direct that they be released, 
and forbid the killing of any domesticated animal, 
it is surely a grander achievement by far, in disagree- 
ments and contentions with human beings, for a 
man to be a noble, honest, and ingenuous enemy, 
and to repress and put down his base, ignoble, and 
knavish propensities, so that in his dealings with his 
friends he may be always steadfast and may keep 
himself from wrongdoing. Scaurus was an enem 

of Domitius and his accuser before the law.2 Now a 
servant of Domitius came to Scaurus before the 
trial, claiming to have information on some matters 
that had escaped Scaurus’s knowledge, but Scaurus 
would not let him speak, and caused the man to be 
arrested and taken back to his master. When Cato 
was prosecuting Murena for corrupt political prac- 
tices and was getting together his evidence, there 
followed him, in accordance with the usage of the 
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1 réous Bergk: rdcator. 

2 gvoua Afiuos, which has but slight ms. authority, is con- 
firmed by the Syriac version: ’Ovouddquos in most mss. Ajjuos 


was used as a proper name, but there is no evidence for 
‘Ovoxddnuos except here and Moralia $13 a. 





@ Explained more fully in the Life of Cato Minor, chap. 
xxi. (p. 769 B), where the story is repeated. 
> Repeated by Plutarch in A/oralia, 809 B, and in the Life 
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time,¢ men who watched what was being done. 
Very often they would ask him if he was intending 
that day to gather evidence or to do any work on 
the case, and if he said ‘‘ No,” they believed him 
and went away. In these facts may be found the 
greatest proof of Cato’s repute; but it is a greater 
thing, and indeed the noblest, that, if we acquire 
the habit of practising honesty in dealing even with 
our enemies, we shall never deal dishonestly and 
knavishly with our intimate associates and friends. 
10. But since 


On every lark a crest must grow, 


as Simonides ® puts it, and since all human nature 
bears its crop of contention, jealousy, and envy, 


Boon comrade of rattle-brained men, 


as Pindar ¢ says, a man would profit in no moderate 
degree by venting these emotions upon his enemies, 
and turning the course of such discharges,? so to 
speak, as far away as possible from his associates 
and relatives. This fact, as it seems, a statesman, 
Demus by name,’ apprehended: when he found 
himself on the winning side in a civie strife in Chios, 
he advised his party associates not to banish all their 
opponents, but to leave some of them behind, ‘in 
order,” he said, ‘‘ that we may not begin to quarrel 


of Timoleon, chap. xxxvii. (253 ©), with much the same 
application. Cf. Bergk, Poet. Iyr. Graec. iii. p. 418, 
Simonides. No. 68; Diehl, dathologia Lyrica, ii. p. 623 
Edmonds, Lyra Graeca (in L.C.L.), ii. p. 278, all differing 
in their reading of this one line. 

¢ Frag. 212 (ed. Christ). 

¢ Cf. Xenophon, Memorabilia, i. 4. 6. 

¢ Cf. Moralia, 813 a, where the story is repeated almost 
word for word. 
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otd” “dowdy dowdg”” Kad” “Haiodov, ob8e yetrova 
fnrobv ot8’ dveyusdv odd? ddedpor ‘ ‘els ddevos 
amevoovra”’ Kal tuyydvovra xpnoTay mpaypatwv. 
GAN ei pndels tpdmos éativ ddAos aaa 

B épidwy Kali dOdveav Kal diroverxiav, €0.le ceavrov 
Sdxvecba. tav exyOpdv ednpepovvTwv, Kal map- 
dfvve Kal xdpatte 70 piAdverxov ev éexeivors Onyo- 
pevov. WaTep yap ob yapievTes yewpyat Ta pdda 
kal Ta ta BeAriw rovetv vopilovar oxépoda Kad 
Kpoppiva mapapuTevovres (azoxpiverau yap els 
éxelva, may daov éveort TH Tpody Spud Kal dvo- 
des) ,ovTw Kal 6 exOpds dvadapBarwr Kalmeprondv" 
To KaKdnbes Kai Baoxavov, evpeveotepov mapéter 
ge tots didois ed mpatrovoy Kal aAvmdtepov. 84d 
Kal Tas apidias mpos éxeivous eotl mounréov brép 
Sdéns 7} i apxiis R Tmoptopay Seaton, Be} Saxvope- 
vous povov, dv tt mA€ov jyeav exwow, adda Kal 

C navra mapapuAdrrovras ef dv mAdov éxovat, Kat 
TretpwspLevous UrrepBaéaba Tats emuyreAetais kat 
uAomoviats kal 7 awdpovely Kal mpoaéxew 
€autois, as Ocwuoroudjs édeyev ovK édv aurov 
cabevdew my év Mopadave MiAriddou viKny. é 
poev yap edruxig Siadepew | avbrod TOV exOpov % nyou- 
pevos ev dpxats } ovvnyopiats } moAtTeiaus } Tapa 

1 repowdv Bases and F.C.B.: repeérwy. 





® The references are to the Works and Days. 25-26 and 27. 
> Cf. Plutarch, Life of Themistocles, chap. iii. (p. 113 8), 
and Moralia, 84.8 and 800 B. 
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with our friends, through being completely rid of 
our enemies.”’ So also in our own case, if our 
emotions of this sort are expended upon our enemies, 
they will cause less annoyance to our friends. For 
“a potter ”’ must not “ envy potter,” nor “‘ a minstrel 
a minstrel,’ as Hesiod @ puts it, nor must there be 
any feeling of rivalry against a neighbour or relative 
or brother who is ‘‘ winning his way towards riches ” 
and meeting with prosperity. But if there is no 
other way of getting rid of strifes, envies, and con- 
tentions, accustom yourself to feel the sting of 
resentment when your enemies enjoy health and 
happiness, and whet your contentiousness to a sharp 
jagged edge on these. For just as skilled gardeners 
believe that they improve their roses and violets by 
planting beside them garlic and onions (since what- 
ever pungency and malod rousness there is in what 
the plants feed on is all drawn off into the vegetables), 
thus also your enemy, by taking up and diverting 
to himself your malice and jealousy, will render you 
more kindly and less disagreeable to your friends 
in their prosperity. For this reason it is with our 
enemies that we must also engage in rivalry for 
repute or office or honest money-getting, not only 
feeling the sting of resentment if they get the 
advantage of us, but also watching carefully every 
means by which they get the advantage, and trying 
to surpass them in painstaking, diligence, self- 
control, and self-criticism: after the manner of 
Themistocles, who said that Miltiades’ victory at 
Marathon would not let him sleep. For he who 
thinks that it is by mere good luck that his enemy 
surpasses him in public offices, in pleading cases, in 
state administration, or in his standing with friends 
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(92) pidous wal jyepdow, eK TOU mparrew Te Kal 
fydotv eis TO Backaivew warvtdract Kal abvpetv 
Katadudpevos, apy® TO POdvy Kal ampaxtw 
adveotu’ 6 dé pt} TUpAOUpEvos TEepl TO LLGOUpEvov 
ad\Ad Kai Biou Kat FOous Kai Adywv Kal epywv 
yuyvépevos OYeatis Sixasos Ta mAciora Kardyserat 

D zav CnAoupevey e€ émurehetas Kat mpovotas kat 
mpagewv xpnoTay 7 Tepuytyrdpeva Tois KEKTTLEVOLS, 
Kal Tos Tatra ouvretvany ETATKHGEL TO piddrepov 
adrod kat gidrdxadav, 7d bé yaopddes exxdiber Kal 
pdbupor. 

ll. Ed 8€ twas ot éex@pol KoAaKevovres 7) mav- 
oupyobrres  Sexalovres 7) prodapvobvres aioypas 
Kat avedevbépovs Soxobar Kaptotcbar Suvdpers ev 
adrAats 7) wodutetats, odk evoyAncovaw ds dAda 
paArov evppavoiar, thy abra&y éAevbepiay Kai Td 
Kabapov tot Biov Kai dviBpiorov avrireOévras: 

E “dras”’ yap ‘6 daép' ys Kat bd yijs ypuods 
dpetis odk avragios”’ kata WAdtwva, kat 76 Tod 
LdAwvos exyew del del mpdyetpov 

GAN’ jets adtots od Stapeuipopeda. 
Ths aperis Tov mAobrov 


> f A , , > A A 
ovd€ ye Bods Sedecmvicpevwy Deatpwv odd€ Tyas 
Kal mpoeSpias map” edvotyos Kal wa\daKais Kat 

we Ping dé ‘ y bet ‘ ye Se 
cazpaneias* Baowtéwr: Cndwrdov yap ovdev ovde 

I xaddv &€ alcypot duduevov. adr eet tuddrodrat 
1 Srép} éri Plato. 


2 carpareias F.C.B,, and so apparently Shilleto in his 
translation: carpamelacs. 





* Cf. the note on 90 4 supra. 
> Plato, Laws, p. 728 4 3 quoted also by Plutarch, Moralia, 
1124 5. 
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and leading men, and who from activity and emula- 
tion sinks down into a state of utter jealousy and dis- 
couragement, has abiding with him an envy that 
is inert and ee If, however, a man is 
not blind ¢ in regard to the object of his hatred, but 
makes himself an honest observer of the other’s life, 
character, words, and deeds, he will discover that 
most of the successes which excite the envy of others 
come to those who have won them as the result 
of painstaking, forethought, and fair conduct, and 
so, bending ‘all his energies in this direction, he 
will put into practice his own ambitions and high 
aspirations, and will eradicate his listlessness and 
indolence. 

11. But even if our enemies by flattery, knavery, 
bribery, or hireling service appear to reap their 
reward in the form of dishonourable and sordid in- 
fluence at court or in the government, they will not 
be a source of annoyance but rather of joy to us 
when we compare our own freedom, the simplicity 
of our life, and its immunity from scurrilous attack. 
For “all the gold on earth and beneath the earth is 
not worth so much as virtue,” as Plato ® says, and we 
must always keep ready in mind the sentiment of 
Solon ¢: 


But we will not take in exchange 
All of their wealth for our virtue, 


nor yet the acclamations of spectators who have 
dined at our expense, nor honours such as front seats 
among eunuchs and concubines, and royal governor- 
ships; for nothing enviable or noble ever springs 
from dishonour. But since “love is blind regarding 


© Quoted more fully in Moralia, 78 c, and as here, 472 £. 
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(92) 76 pirody epi 7d didovpevor, ds dynow 6 TAdrwv, 

4 ol (auras € b) A , 4 

Kal paddrov Hytv of éyOpol mapéxyovow alcPnow 

doxnuovobyres, Sel pte 7O xalpov éd’ ols auap- 
, 2 A t ta | rd 24> 

Tdvovow apyov elvat pyre 7d Avzovpevov ep’ ols 

Karopfotow, GAN émidroyilesbar 8° dudotépwv 

LZ A \ / , * Seat) 

dmws Ta pev dudarropevor BeAtioves Wpev atrav, 


Ta dé pyprovpevoe py xelpoves. 
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the loved one,” as Plato® says, and it is rather our 
enemies who by their unseemly conduct afford us an 
opportunity to view our own, neither our joy at 
their failures nor our sorrow at their successes ought 
to go without being employed to some purpose, but 
we should take into account both their failures and 
successes in studying how by guarding against the 
former we may be better than they, and by imitating 
the latter no worse. 


* A reminiscence from Plato; see the note on 90 4 supra. 
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ON HAVING MANY FRIENDS 
(DE AMICORUM MULTITUDINE) 





INTRODUCTION 


Piutarcu’s essay on friendship may possibly have 
been offered on some occasion as a lecture, but 
there is nothing to prove or disprove this assumption. 
From what we know of Plutarch’s relations to his 
friends we can well believe that he was singularly 
happy in his friendships, and hence well fitted to 
speak on the subject. He was familiar, too, with the 
literature dealing with friendship, and the result 
is an essay well worth reading. Cicero’s essay on 
friendship (De amicitia) may profitably be compared 
with Plutarch’s. 


Two or three emendations of a more radical nature 
have been adopted in the text, in the effort to make 
it intelligible: for example, in 964 the translation 
probably gives the right sense of the passage, as 
Wyttenbach seemed to see, but whether the emend- 
ation is right is more doubtful. Even more doubt- 
ful is Paton’s xpocerreivecy, based on an even more 
dubious emendation of éteivarGa: in the quotation 
from Euripides; for Plutarch would not be apt to 
refer to an aorist middle by a present active form. 
In these matters Plutarch was more careful than 
Paton. 
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93 TlEPI MOAY@IAIAS 


1. Mé&wva tov Oerraddv ofdpevov ev dAdyors 
ixavOs yeyvprdcbar Kai ztoiro 87 7d bro Tob 
B ’EpredoxAdous Aeydjrevov 


f > 
sodins' ex’ dxpowor Gapilew 

bg a C3 yt if / ed ia > = 
Hodtnoey 6 LwKparyns Ti dpery eorw: dmoKpwa- 
pevov 8 itayds éxeivou kal wpoxeipws ort Kal TaL- 
Sdég eoTw dperi Kat apeoBTov Kal avdpds Kat 

aay P 
a iy 
yuvarkos Kal dpyovrTos Kal téusTov Kal Seonmdrov 
x. tf ce > eo PF _ < id 
Kal Oepdmovros, “ed yy,” eizev 6 Lwxpdrns, 
“Ore plav dperiy airnfets opivos aper@v Kexi- 
vynkas,” od KaKds Texpaipduevos Ste pndepiav 
3 \ > ‘ Ly wv 2 A, Ed La a > 
elom@s dpeviy 6 dvOpwros* wodAds wvdualer. dp 
oby odyi Kal nuiv av tis emuyAevdoetey Ste pndérw 
C plav didiav xextnpévor BeBaiws doPovpcba py) 
la > / 3 , ‘i A: 
Adfupev eis wodudidiav eumecdvres; ayeddv yap 
ovdev Siaddpoev dvOpwmov KoAoBot Kat tuddod, 
2 ‘ La Lae f Am 

hoBovpevov ji) Boidpews 6 éxardéyyeip Kal “Apyos 
6 wavéntns yévntat. Kaito. TOV ye Tapa TO 


1 godins in Sextus Empiricus: codias. 
2 6 &vOpwiros] dvOpwros Hercher: dvOpwros. 
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1. Meno,? the Thessalian, who felt that he had had 
a good training in debating, and, to quote Empe- 
docles’ familiar expression, was 


Haunting the lofty heights of wisdom,? 


was asked by Socrates what virtue is; and when 
he replied impulsively and promptly that there is a 
virtue appropriate to a child and to an old man, to a 
grown man and to a woman, to a public official and 
to a private citizen, to a master and to a servant, 
Socrates exclaimed, “‘ A fine answer! for when asked 
for one virtue you have stirred up a whole swarm of 
virtues,’ ¢ inferring, not badly, that it was because 
the man knew not a single virtue that he was naming 
so many. And might not we also be subject to 
ridicule because we, who are not yet in secure 
possession of one friendship, are afraid that we may 
unwittingly become involved in a multitude of 
friendships? We hardly differ at all from a man 
who, being maimed or blind, is afraid that he may 
become a Briareus of the hundred hands or an Argus 
all-seeing. And yet we commend above measure 


* Plato, Meno, 71 ¥. 
> From a longer fragment; cf. Diels, Fragmente der 
Vorsokratiker, i. p. 225. 
© Cf. Moralia, 441 8. 
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(938) Mevdvipw veavioxor imeppuads emawodpev eimovra 
Gavpacrey Scov vouitew 


we Fs é 
ayabdyv exacrov, av éxn pidov oxav. 


2. *Evarriov' 8é pera moMAGv adNwv ovx qKvora 
va els dirtas Krfow wiv? } Tijs mohugirias opegis, 
woTep dKoddoTwy yovaikdy, 7G moAAaKis Kat 

D woArots cupmréKec8au tev Tpdyrav Kparety 27) 
Suvapevors dyreAovpevaay Kal doppedvrwy: paMov 
8 dorep o tis ‘YyuadAns tpddipos eis Tov 
Acwudva Kabicas epee? 

erepov ep érépw aipdpevos 

dypevp’ avbéwr Sopeva boxe 

TO pion Gaur: éxwv, 
otrws exactov judy bia 7d diAdKawvov Kal dypi- 
kopov 6 mpdodatos del Kal dvOdv éemdyerat, Kal 
petariOnor Todds opod Kat dreAcis apyas mpdr- 
TovTas girlas Kat oun betas, épwrt Tob StwKope- 
vou mapepxopevous Tov cataAauBavduevor. 

E Tparov pev od worep ag’ éorias apfdpevoe 
THs Too Biov onpeys qv tneép birwv BeBatea 
drrohé)owmev mee, TOV paxpov kal maAdav aidva 
LdpTupa dua Tob Adyouv Kat ovpBovrov AdBuper, 
év @& kata ledyos pdtas A€yortat Onoeds Kad 
TlewpiBous, ’Ayidreds at Idrpoxdos, "Opéorns Kat 


1 évavriov Wyttenbach: atfriov. 
2 nui added by F.C.B. 
3 Gmdnorov Moralia, 661 f.: dxpyorov. 


* The Epiclerus. Kock, Com. Attic. Frag. iii., Menander, 
No. 554. See also Plutarch, Moralia, 479 c, where four 
lines of the play are quoted, and Allinson, Afenander (in the 
L.C.L.), p. 493. 

> Cf. Tee Toxaris, 37. 
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the youth in Menander’s play * who says that any 
man counts it a marvellous good thing 


If he but have the shadow of a friend. 


2. One thing which stands out among many others, 
as particularly antagonistic to our acquisition of 
friendship, is the craving for numerous friends, which 
is like that of licentious women,’ for because of our 
frequent intimacies with many different persons we 
cannot keep our hold on our earlier associates, who 
are neglected and drift away. A better comparison, 
perhaps, is the nursling of Hypsipyle, who seated 
himself in the meadow, and 

One after another caught up 

Handfuls of flowers with joyful heart, 

But with childhood’s yearning unsated.* 
Soit is with all of us: because anything new attracts 
us but soon palls on us, it is always the recent and 
freshly blooming friend that allures us and makes 
us change our minds, even while we are busy with 
many beginnings of friendship and intimacy at the 
same time, which go but little further, since, in our 
longing for the person we pursue, we pass over the 
one already within our grasp. 

In the first place, then, let us begin at the hearth- 
stone, as the saying is, with the story of men’s 
lives which history ¢ has left us regarding steadfast 
friends, and let us take as witness and counsellor 
in our discussion the long and distant ages in which 
are mentioned, as paired in the bond of friendship, 
Theseus and Peirithoiis, Achilles and Patroclus, 

° Presumably from the Hupsipyle of Euripides; ef. Nauck, 
Trag. Graec. Frag., Euripides, No. 754. &f. also Plutarch, 


Moralia, 661 ¥. 
¢ Plutarch is considering Greek history only. 
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IlvAdéys, Divtias Kai Aduwy, "Exapewavdas Kal 
Tledomidas. ovvvopov yap 4» girla Cov odK 
> af >. 9OA ~ * “y ” 
ayedaiéy éotw odd€ Kodoiddes, Kal TO aAAoV 
avTov Hyetoba. tov didrov Kal mpocayopeve 
“ ~ e 4 > te > Al , 4 
éraipov cs Erepov, ovdev cor 7} pérpy gurias 
TH dudd: ypwpevwr. ore yap dovdous ovre dirovs 
éort xtioacbae moAAous din” dhiyou vopioparos. 
ti ody vouiopa dirias; etvow. Kal ydpis per’ 
2 ca) a ION 4, , e , Ca 
aperis, wy oddev exer onaviwrepov 4 dvas. dOev 
76 adddpa dirciv cal dircicbar mpds ToAAods odK 
ww a > a € a 4 f 1 
éot, aAX womep of ToTapol TmoAAds oxioets Kal 
KaTatopas AapBdvovres aobevets Kal AeTTTOL péov- 
oe A “~ > ~ a » > 
ow, ovtw 76 direty ev uyi ododpov medvuios els 
moAAovs pepilouevoy eLapavpotrar. bid Kat TeV 
Cawv 7d piddrexvoy Tots sHovoroKous loxvporepov 
eupierat, Kal “Opnpos dyarnrov viov Svopdler 
podvov TnAvyeTov,’ touTéot. Tov Tots pnt? 
éxovow érepov yoveios pn® eEovor yeyevnpévor. 
A A , ¢ cal “ce a. ? st 3 > ~ 
3. Tov dé dirov iyets “ potvov”’ pév odk aé0d- 
2 oe A Ge ra 4 a 5. fa 
prev elvar, per’ drwy Sé “‘ rHAvyerds ”’ Tis Kal dybi- 
yovos €oTw, Tov OpvdAotpevov éexeivov xpovw Tov 
dAdY ovyKkaredndoKws Hedysvor, ob“ dow Tep viv 
modo didou Aeyopevor oupmidvTes &rra€ 7 svadat- 
ploavres 7) ovyxuBevoavres 7) ovyxaradvcartes, 
éx tavdoxelou Kat madatotpas Kal ayopads piAiav 
ovdAdyovaw. 


2 wir’ Schellens: pi. 





@ Tliad, ix. 482 ; Odyssey, xvi. 19. 
> Cf. Moralia, 482 Bs Cicero, De amicitia, 19 (67); 
Aristotle, th. Nicom. viii. 3. 
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Orestes and Pylades, Phintias and Damon, Epa- 
meinondas and Pelopidas. For friendship is a 
creature that seeks a companion ; it is not like cattle 
and crows that flock and herd together, and to look 
upon one’s friend as another self and to call him 
“brother”? as though to suggest “th’other,” is 
nothing but a way of using duality as a measure 
of friendship. It is impossible to acquire either 
many slaves or many friends with little coin. What 
then is the coin of friendship? It is goodwill 
and graciousness combined with virtue, than which 
nature has nothingmorerare. It follows. then, that a 
strong mutual friendship with many persons is im- 
possible, but, just as rivers whose waters are divided 
among many branches and channels flow weak and 
thin, so affection, naturally strong in a soul, if por- 
tioned out among many persons becomes utterly 
enfeebled. This is the reason why, in the case of 
animals, love for their young is more strongly im- 
planted by nature in those that give birth to but one 
at atime; and Homer’s4 name for a beloved son is 
“the only one, child of our eld,” that is to say, born 
to parents who neither have nor can ever have 
another child. 

8. We do not maintain that our friend should be 
“the only one,” but along with others let there be 
some “ child of our eld’ and “late-begotten,” as it 
were, who has consumed with us in the course of time 
the proverbial bushel of salt, not as is the fashion now- 
adays, by which many get the name of friend by 
drinking a single glass together, or by playing ball 
or gambling together, or by spending a night under 
the same roof, and so pick up a friendship from inn, 
gymnasium, or market-place. 
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(94) °Ev 8€ rats ray movotwy Kal yHyepovndv 
B oixias troAby dxAov Kal OdpuBov domalopeveny 
Kal deftoupevesy Kat Sopupopodvresy op@vres €d- 
SayroviLovar Tovs odugiious. Kalrot mActovds ye 
putas ev tots drraviows abréy opow, dAN’ ove? 
atta. THs Auyvetas otr? éxelvou Tis xpetas éze- 
Avrovons mapopévovow. éel 8° 1 dAnOun didAia 
tpia Cnrel pddvota, TH dperiy ws Kaddv, Kal TV 
aurnberay ws AOU, Kal rHy ypelay ws dvayKaiov 
(def yap drodéfac8at kpivarvta Kal yaipew ovvorvTa 
Kat yphoba. deduevov, & mdvra mpds Ti moAv- 
didiav dmevavtiobrat, Kal udAtoTd MWS TO KUpLw- 
TaTov % pious), oKenréov 87) mp@rov ed Suvardv 
C éorw év Bpayet xpovw Soxiudoar yopevtds avy- 
Xopevaopevous, eperas dpoppobjcovras, oikéras 
xpnudtwv eénitpdmous  Téxvwv Tradaywyods 
€oopevous, ptt ye pidouvs moAdods cis dy@va 
mdons TUYNS GuVaTTOducopEevous, Wy Exactos adtés 
@ atrov' 
mpacowy" «& Tifnow els péoov, 
tot duotuyois Te Aayydvwy od dyGeTar. 
otre vais yap émt tocodrous éAxetat xeydvas eis 
§dratrav, otre ywptots Opsyyods Kal Ayséot mpo- 
Bdddrovaw épxn Kal ydpara THAtKovTOUS mpoc- 
D Sexydpevor xwddvous Kal TocovTous, dawy émay- 
yeMerat gidia Katadvyiy Kat BovPeav, dplds 
1 Probably the first line had airéy re as the beginning, as 
Xylander saw, but Plutarch was apt to fit his quotations to 


his own words. 
2 arpa I lar fc in t dy: mpd 
apacocwv, the regular form in tragedy: rpdrruv. 


@ Author unknown; ¢f. Nauck, Tag. Graec. Frag., 
Adespota, Na. 366. 
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In the houses of rich men and rulers, the people 
see a noisy throng of visitors offering their greetings 
and shaking hands and playing the part of armed 
retainers, and they think that those who have so 
many friends must be happy. Yet they can see a 
far greater number of flies in those persons’ kitchens. 
But the flies do not stay on after the good food is 
gone, nor the retainers after their patron’s useful- 
ness is gone. But true friendship seeks after three 
things above all else: virtue as a good thing, 
intimacy as a pleasant thing, and usefulness as a 
necessary thing, for a man ought to use judgement 
before accepting a friend, and to enjoy being with 
him and to use him when in need of him, and all 
these things stand in the way of one’s having many 
friends ; but most in the way is the first (which is 
the most important)—the approval through judge- 
ment. Therefore we must, in the first place, con- 
sider whether it is possible in a brief period of time 
to test dancers who are to dance together, or rowers 
who are to pull together, or servants who are to be 
guardians of property or attendants of children, let 
alone the testing of a multitude of friends who are 
to strip for a general contest with every kind of 
fortune, each one of whom 


Puts his successes with the common store, 
And shares in bad luck, too, without distress.* 


For no ship is launched upon the sea to meet so many 
storms, nor do men, when they erect protecting walls 
for strongholds, and dams and moles for harbours, 
anticipate perils so numerous and so great as those 
from which friendship, rightly and surely tried, 
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dmapivyvy Kat Bdatov émaAauPavonevny dmepBavres 
2 A a 1. ‘ > , ‘ A 
Kat Siwodpevor Badiloyev €7Tt THY éAatav Kat TV 
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a , 23° 2S\N a der 
prevov mocetobat avv7iby Kaddv,’ aAda Tots akiou 
omoveys Kal wWderipors adrods mepimré€xecOar 

F So0xipalorras. 
@ = € ~ ? # b) , 
5. “Qomep obv 6 Zedéis airiapeveav  adrdv 
Tey ort Corypapet Bpadéus, es _ Oporoya,” civev, 
“ éy wTodAd xpdver ypa ev, Kal yap eis moAvy,” 
oirw dpidlav Sef xal ovri)}eav odlew mapa- 
1 \vpavduevos Hercher: Avrotmevos, 
2 dei] de? Wy ttenbach. 
3 kaddv: Kai Plrov Wyttenbach. 








* From some play of Sophocles; it is cited again by 
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promises a refuge and protection. But when some 
thrust their friendship upon uswithout being tried, and 
are found to be like bad coins when put to the test, 


Those who are bereft rejoice, 
And those who have them pray for some escape.* 


But here is the difficulty—that it is not easy to 
escape or to put aside an unsatisfactory friendship ; 
but as harmful and disquieting food can neither be 
retained without causing pain and injury, nor ejected 
in the form in which it was taken in, but only as a 
disgusting and repulsive mess, so an unprincipled 
friend either causes pain and intense discomfort by 
his continued association, or else with accompanying 
enmity and hostility is forcibly ejected like bile. 

4, We ought therefore not to accept readily chance 
acquaintances, or attach ourselves to them, nor 
ought we to make friends of those who seek after 
us, but rather we should seek after those who are 
worthy of friendship. For one should by no means 
take what can be easily taken. In fact we step over 
or thrust aside bramble and brier, which seize hold 
upon us, and make our way onward to the olive and 
the vine.2 Thus it is always an excellent thing not 
to make an intimate acquaintance of the man who 
is ready with his embraces, but rather, of our own 
motion, to embrace those of whom we approve as 
worthy of our attention and useful to us. 

5. Just as Zeuxis,¢ when some persons charged 
him with painting slowly, retorted by saying, “‘ Yes, 
it takes me a long time, for it is to last long,”’ so it is 
necessary to preserve friendship and intimacy by 


Plutarch in Moralia, 768 £; cf. Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag., 
Sophocles, No. 779. > Cf. Moralia, 709 5. 
¢ Cf. Plutarch, Life of Pericles, chap. xiii. (p. 159 p). 
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AaBévras €v T0AA@ KpiOeioav. dp” odv xKpivat péev 
otk eat moAAods didovs pddwov, ouvetvar dé mon- 
Aots pod pddwov, 7) y Kat TOdTO advvarov ; Kat be 
dméavais €orw ue ovr} Geva THs dtAlas, Kat TO 
qouarov év TH ovvetvar Kal ovvdunpepevewv- 


> x A , , > a ¢ f 
od pev yap Cwot ye didwy amdvevdev éraipwv 
Bovdds éfdpevor Bovdrevoopev. 
95 kat mept toi "Odvacdws 6 Mevédaos 
obdd Kev do 
Gyapre™ Suépwvev dirdovrd re Tepmopéevw Te, 
mpiv y’ ore 57) Gavarowo péAav védos aydexddvife. 


Tobvavtiov obv goucey 7 Kkadoupevy , ToAuptria 
moveiv. Hy peev yap ouvdyet Kal ovviornat kal 
auvéxe. KaTamuKvotca Tats dptriars Kai dtdo- 
dpoadvats 


ws 8 br? dros ydda AevKdv éyéudwoev Kal eSnoe 


B kar’ ’Euredoxréa (rovadrnv yap 7» diAia BovAerar 
a Ete s 7 vi ¢ A i 
mrovely évdrnra Kat ovpmngw), H dé mrodugtXio, bt- 
toryar Kal dmoomd Kat dmoarpépet, TO peraxanety 
kal preradepey d\ore mos dMov otk éoa Kpa- 
ow odd€ KdAAnow ebvoias ev TH ovrvnbeia mepi- 
xubeion Kai rayeion yevéobar. robro 8° edb&ds 


1 Go | duue] qudas | d\No Homeric aes. 





@ Homer, /l. xxiii. 77; the words are spoken by the ghost 


of Patroclus to Achilles. 
>» Homer, Od. iv. 178; Plutarch quotes the first two lines 


in Moralia, 54 F. 
e Probably adapted by Empedocles from Homer, Jl. v. 
902; ef. Diels, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, i. p. 239. 
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adopting them only after spending a long time in 
passing judgement upon them. Is it, then, true 
that while it is not easy to pass judgement on a large 
number of friends, yet it is easy to associate with a 
large number at the same time, or is this also im- 
possible? Now it is a fact that the enjoyment of 
friendship lies in its intimacy, and the pleasantest 
part of it is found in association and daily com- 
panionship : 
Never in life again shall we take counsel together 
Sitting apart from our comrades.* 
And in regard to Odysseus, Menelaus says : 


Else there were nothing 
Which could have parted us twain in the midst of our 
love and enjoyment ; 
No, not till Death’s dark cloud had wrapped its 
shadow around us.? 


Now what is commonly called having a multitude of 
friends apparently produces the opposite result. 
For friendship draws persons together and unites 
them and keeps them united in a close fellowship 
by means of continual association and mutual acts 
of kindness— 


Just as the fig-juice fastens the white milk firmly and binds it, 


as Empedocles¢ puts it (for such is the unity and 
consolidation that true friendship desires to effect) ; 
but, on the other hand, having a multitude of friends 
causes disunion, separation, and divergence, since, 
by calling one hither and thither, and transferring 
one’s attention now to this person, now to that, it 
does not permit any blending or close attachment 
of goodwill to take place in the intimacy which 
moulds itself about friendship and takes enduring 
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(95) doPd Mer Kat THY mept Tas droupylas aveprartav 
Kat Svowniay: Ta yop edypynota tis didias Suc- 
xenora yipvera ae Thy Tee 


“ Gov tpdmov”’ yap “ dAdwyr" éyelpes dpovris 
avOpwiwy?”’ 
ovte yap al does Hud él tatra tais dpyats 
pémovaw, odTe TUXaLs SpoTpdTots del atveoper: of 
C re tv ampdgewv Katpol Kabdrep TA TVEVLaTa TOUS 
peev dépovar rots 8 avtimimrovet. 

6. Kaizo. xdv mdvres dpa trav abrady of didou 
Séwvrat, yxaderov eEapKéoat mao PovAevopevars 7) 
moATevopevors 7) prAoTysoupevots 7) VTodEYopEVoLs. 
av 8 évi Kaup@ Siaddpors TpaypLace Kal mabect 
mpooruyxdvovres opot mapakahaow oO pev mew 
ouvarrodnpety, 6 be _Kpwopevos ovvduceiy, 6 bé 
Kpivey ovvdicdlew, 6 dé mimpdoKwr 7 ayopdlwr 
auvdtorxety, 6 8€ yapdv ovvbvew, 6 bé Odntwv 
ovpreviety, 


ds oe opod pev Buprapdreov vepDs 
opod bé Tatavwv TE Kat OTEvaypaTwr 


D7 mohuginia. maa pev dunxavov mapetvar, pL pndevt 
a dromov, évt 8 droupyoivra mpocKpovewv ToA- 


Dots dvcapdv: 
ovdeis yap ayaT@yv abrés dueretl” Adéws. 


2 &\d\wv Crusius: dor. 





® Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graec. iii. p. 721, Adespota, No. 99. 
> The language here seems to be an amplification of 


Aristotle, Ethica Nicom. ix. 10. 
¢ Sophocles, Oedipus Tyrannus, 4; cited by Plutarch also 


in Morulia, 169 p, 445 p, and 623 c. 
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form. This at once suggests also the inequality 
there must be and embarrassment about rendering 
services, since the very useful elements in friendship 
are rendered practically useless by having many 
friends. For 


In divers men solicitude excites conduct diverse.* 


For neither do our natures tend in the same direction 
as our impulses, nor do we, day in and day out, meet 
with the same sort of fortune; and the occasions 
which prompt our various actions, like the winds, 
help some friends on their way, and are adverse to 
others. 

6. But if all our friends want the same things at 
the same time, it is hard to satisfy all, in either their 
counsels, their public life, their ambitions, or their 
dispensing of hospitality. And if at one and the 
same time they chance to be occupied in diverse 
activities and experiences, and call upon us at the 
same instant, one to join him on a voyage to foreign 
parts, another to help him in defending a suit, 
another to sit with him as judge, another to help 
him in managing his buying and selling, another to 
help him to celebrate his wedding, another to mourn 
with him at a funeral,? 

The city is with burning incense filled ; 

Full too of joyous hymns and doleful groans ¢ 
is the possession of a host of friends. It is impos- 
sible to be with them all, and unnatural to be with 
none, and yet to do a service to one alone, and 
thus to offend many, is a source of vexation ; 


For fond affection does not brook neglect.4 


¢ A line from Menander, cited also in Moralia, 491 c; cf. 
Kock, Com. Attic. Frag. iii. p. 213. 
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Kairot tas dyedeias Kal pabupias trav dio 
mpactepov dépovar, Kal tas Tovavtas dmoAoyias 
dyinvirens S€éxovrar map atrav “ eAadopunv”’ 

Hyvonoa.” é 5é Adyeow “ob TapEeoTyy aot Sikny 
EXOVTL, TaptoTdpny yap érépw pidy,” Kai “‘ muper~ 
TovTd Go ovK eidov, TO dete yap pidous eoreavre 
ovvncxodovpny ” atriav Tijs dpedetas thy érépwv 
eryseAeray movovpevos od Aver THY pep, dAda 
mpocemPadrer tnrorumiav. aA’ of zoAdoi Tas 
moAudiAtas & Svvavrat mapéyewv -dvoy ws orKe 
oxorotaw, a 8 avramatrotat mapopmdc., Kal ov 
pvnpovetovow 6tt Sel tov woAddots cis a Setrat 
Xpapievov moAAots Seopévous dvOuroupyeiv. cormep 
obtv 6 Bptdpews éxarov xepow eis TEVTHKOVTO. 
popdv yaotépas oddev rudy mAéov elye Tay azo 
bvely yepoty piav Kowrlay Sdiotxodytwr, odtws év 
TO dirors xphobae moMois? kat Td Aevroupyety 
moAdois eveort kal xe) oovayeovedy kal TO oUv- 
acyorcicbat Kal ovyrkduvewv. od yap Evdpuridy 
mevotéov A€yovTe 

xpiv yap perpiay eis dAArjAous 
giriav® Ovnrods dvaxipvacbat 

Kal p47) Tpos axpov pveAcy puyijs, 
evAuta 8& elvae OédAyytpa® dpevdiy, 
avo 7 woacba Kat Evytetvar, 


Kabdmep 70da vews évdiddvTt Kal mpoodyovtt tals 
, ‘ a > A ~ é cA 3 t 
xpelars THY diAtay. adda totro pév, @ Evpunidn, 


1 éy re idors xpije0at woddois is perhaps more likely than 
Halm’ 8 €v TH TWoAXOLs Pidors xpio bac: : év Tois pitas Xpiyocuov. 
2 uerplay . . . gidiav: jerpias . . . gthias Euripides, 
Hippolytus, 253. 
3 Gédynrpa, ibid. 256: orépynOpa. 
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Yet people are more tolerant of acts of negligence 
and remissness on the part of their friends, and they 
accept from them without anger such excuses as 
“T forgot,” “I didn’t know.” But the man who 
says, “I did not appear with you when your case 
was in court, for I was appearing with another 
friend,” and ‘‘ I did not come and see you when you 
had fever, for I was busy helping so-and-so to enter- 
tain some friends,” thus alleging, as the reason for 
his inattention, his attention to others, does not 
absolve himself from blame, but only aggravates 
the trouble by arousing jealousy. But most people, 
apparently, look at the possession of a host of friends 
merely from the point of view of what such friend- 
ships are able to bestow, and overlook what these 
demand in return, forgetting that he who accepts 
the services of many for his needs must in turn 
render like service to many in their need. There- 
fore, just as Briareus in purveying for fifty bellies 
with an hundred hands had no advantage over us 
who manage one stomach with what two hands pro- 
vide, so in making use of many friends is involved 
also serving many, and sharing in their anxieties, 
preoccupations, and troubles. For no credence is 
to be given to Euripides* when he says : 

In the friendship which mortals with each other form 
Moderation should rule, and it never should reach 
To the soul’s inmost marrow ; and easy to loose 


Should the spells ever be that are laid on the mind 
So to thrust them aside or to draw them close, 


thus easing off one’s friendship or hauling it close 
according to exigencies, like the sheet of a ship’s 
sail. But let us, my dear Euripides, turn the applica- 


® Hippolytus, 253. 
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petabdpev eri tas €xOpas, Kat KeAedeopev ‘* pe 
tplas’’ movetoOar ras Siagpopas Kal pr m™pos dicpov 
pveov puss, etdura Ss elvan * phon Kal opyas 
Kal Hespepotpias Kat dmovoias’ éxeivo de paMov 
Hytv mapaives TO Tudayopucov " Ta) mroAdots ep- 
Bdrrew Seéidv,” rouréott jot) modAods mrovetobae 
dirovs pnde ToAdKowwov pene mavdn.ov ao7a- 
Ceobar gidiav, Kal mpos ev av as h pera TOM ev 
Tabay ctovoba," ev TO ph ovvaywudy Kat 
ovrdybecbat Kat oupmovely Kal ouyKuduvedew 
mave dvootorov tots éAcvbépots Kat yevvalos 
éortv. 

To 8€ rod codod Xidwvos aAnbés, ds mpds Tdv 
eimovTa pyndeva éxew eyOp ov “ Zoucas,” éon, 
“od pndé didrov yew.” ai yap éxOpar rats 
buniaus "ei0s éraxodovbodar Kal ovpmAdKovrat, 
éezreizep (7) odk gate didov py ovvadiucetoBac pnde 
ovvadogetv pide ovvarexOaveoBat- ot yap éxOpot 
tov dirov edOds thopdvral re Kat pucovaty,: of de 
piror mod axes Pbovobat TE Kal fndoruTobar Kal 
meplom@aw. warep odv 6 TH Tysnota wept Tis 
atoixtas doleis ypnopos mponyopeuce 

opyva peAccodwy Taya ToL Kat odijces éoovrat,® 
odtws ot didwy Cnrobvres éopov eAabov exbpav 
opnxvats mepuTecdvtes. 

Kai ob toov dyer orabpov éxOpod pryoiKxaxia 

* kal pos év' dv mis f. . . elovoboa F.C.B. (cf. Aristotle, Magna 
Moralia, ii, 16): kai mpds évarrinv (or évavriay) # (or Th). ee 
cigtoteay (or elotodca). 


2 uy Hartman: pév. 
3 oui . . . €rovra Reiske. 


3 Cf. Moralia, vol. i. 12 2 and the note. 
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tion of this advice to our enmities, and advise the 
use of “‘ moderation” in our disagreements, ‘ not 
reaching the soul’s inmost marrow,’ and that hatred, 
anger, complainings, and suspicions be “easy to 
loose,” and commend rather to us the Pythagorean ? 
maxim, “ not to clasp hands with many’’; that is, 
not to make many friends nor to welcome a common 
and indiscriminate friendship, or even a friendship 
with one person, if the coming of any friendship into 
one’s life brings with it many afflictions, wherein 
refusal to share the other’s anxieties, burdens, toils, 
and dangers is altogether intolerable for free-born 
and generous persons. 

There is truth in the remark of the wise Chilon,® 
who, in answer to the man who boasted of having no 
enemy, said, ‘‘The chances are that you have no 
friend either.” For enmities follow close upon 
friendships, and are interwoven with them, inasmuch 
as (7) it is impossible for a friend not to share his 
friend’s wrongs or disrepute or disfavour ; for a man’s 
enemies at once look with suspicion and hatred upon 
his friend, and oftentimes his other friends are 
envious and jealous, and try to get him away. As 
the oracle given to Timesias* about his colony 
prophesied : 

Soon shall your swarms of honey-bees turn out to be hornets, 


so, in like manner, men who seek for a swarm of 
friends unwittingly run afoul of hornets’ nests of 
enemies. 
Besides, the resentment of an enemy and the 
gratitude of a friend do not weigh equally in the 
* Cf. Moralia, 86 c, and Aulus Gellius, i. 3. 


¢ Cf. the story told of Timesias by Plutarch, Moralia, 
B12a. 
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A 
(96) kat piAov xdpis. Opa dé sods Diddrov Kal 
é 
C Ilappevievos didovs kal otxelous & 8tdbynxev 
7A , ra) “a 4 A é t +3 
e€avdpos, a& Tods Atwvos Atoviaios ods 
, ~ a 
TIAadrov Népwv kal tovs Xntavod TiPépios otpe- 
Brobvres Kal dmoxtiviovtes. cs yap Tov Kpéorra 
a 4] A 3O€ © A 33° < if Xr > {r. 
THs Ovyatpos ovbev 6 xpvads od’ 6 mémA0s WHEAEL, 
A A ~ > A > f / BI 
70 8€ mip dvadbev aidvidiws mpoodpaydvra Kat 
mepimTvéavta Katréxavoe Kal cvvamadccev, ovTws 
evo. TOV didwy oddév amodavoartes edTUXOUYTWY 
cuvarddAvuvrat SvoTvxoia.. Kal ToéTo pddvoTa 
mdoxovow ot diddoodot’ Kai xaplevres, ws On- 
cevs TH TletpiOw Kodalopevy kal bedenevw 
DA > , ” : P 
aidots dyaAKkedtoiow eleva: wédais, 

D év $€ 7B Aowwd dyow 6 Oovevdidys rods dperis 
pdAora petamotoupévovs cuvamddAvabat Tots pt- 
dots voaotcw: AdeiSovv yap oddv adr&v tdyres 
mapa Tovs émiTndeious. 

v LZ al > ~ * ~ 3 ~ 
8. “Ober odrw Tis dpeTis apedetv od mpoojkov 
dAXor’ dAAows cuvddovtas adriy Kat ovpmdrdkovtas, 
GAAA Tots akiows THY adriy® Kowwriay duddrrew, 
TovTéatt Tots dpoiws diArety kal Kowwvety Suvape- 
vos. Kal yap 8) TodTo mdvrwy péyotdv eotw 
evavriwpa mpdos Tv modudgiAiav, Ste TH ptAta 
1 grdcopot] Pirddicrtoc Michael, Pitécropyor Sauppe; but 

cf. 112 p infra for some justification of the ms. reading. 


2 aldots . . . wédats is the reading in the other three 
places in which Plutarch quotes this line (ass. here have 
médas . . . 76das), but it is not impossible that Plutarch 


may have adapted the line to suit his context, which seems 
to require dya\xedros ovvéfeuxrae of Stephanus. 
3 aurhy] adris several mss. 


* Rubellius Plautus; ¢f. Tacitus, dnnals, xiv. 57 ff., and 
Dio Cassius, lxii. 14. 
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balance. See what treatment Alexander mcted out 
to the friends and family of Philotas and Parmenio, 
Dionysius those of Dion, Nero those of Plautus,? and 
Tiberius those of Sejanus,’ torturing and killing 
them. For as the golden crown and the robe of 
Creon’s daughter did not help Creon,° but, as he 
suddenly ran to her and clasped her in his arms, the 
fire, fastening upon him, burned him up and de- 
stroyed him as well as his daughter, so some persons 
without deriving any benefit from their friends’ good 
fortunes, perish with them in their misfortunes. 
This is the experience especially of men of culture 
and refinement, as Theseus, for example, shared 
with Peirithotis his punishment and imprisonment, 


Yoked fast in duty’s bonds not forged by man,? 


and Thucydides ¢ asserts that in the pestilence those 
who had the highest claim to virtue perished with 
their friends who were ill; for they did not spare 
themselves in going, as they did, to visit those who 
had claims on their friendship. 

8. For these reasons it is not a fit thing to be thus 
unsparing of our virtue, uniting and intertwining 
it now with one and now with another, but rather 
only with those who are qualified to keep up the 
same participation, that is to say, those who are 
able, in a like manner, to love and participate. For 
herein plainly is the greatest obstacle of all to having 
a multitude of friends, in that friendship comes into 


> Cf. Tacitus, Annals, v.7 ff., and Dio Cassius, lviii. 11-12. 

¢ Euripides, Medea, 1136 ff. 

@ A line of Euripides, probably from the Peirithoiis, cited 
by Plutarch also in Moralia, 482 a, 5833 a, and 763 Fr. Cf. 
Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag., Euripides, No. 595. 

* Thucydides, ii. 51. 
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yeveors be opodrntds éorw. Omov yap Kal Ta. 
aipuxya' tas pikes mpos 7a avopow movetrat pera. 
E Bias dvaykaldpeva kal dxAdler kat dyavarcre? 
pevyovra an’ adAjAwr, Tots dé ovyyevéor Kal 
oixetous oporabet Kepavvijeva kal mpooterau THY 
Kowwviav Aelws Kal per’ edpeveias, mas oldv Te 
puriav mOeor | Siadépors eyyeveobar Kal mabeow 
dvopotous kal Bios érdpas Tpoatpeaets exovaw ; 
h pev yap rept badods Kal Poppuyyas dppovia 
be dyrupesveoy exet TO coppevor, b€8rnou Kal 
Bapirnow dpwoyénws Spowdtyros eyyeyvoperns: 
THs 5é _ Piductis ovpdwrias tadrns kal d:ppovias 
ovdév dvd provoy ove” avespadov ous” divioov elvat 
det pépos, aad’ e€ drdavrwy dpoiws éexdvrwv 


‘ omodoyeiv? Kal dpoBovdeiv? Kal dpodo€etv? Kat 


ovvopomabety,® G@orep pds woyfs ev aAeioor 
one, odpace. 

Tis otv éoriw ottws emimovos Kal peraBodos 
kal mavrobamos dvOpuros, Wore moMois éauTov 
eSopovody Kal Tpooapporrew Kal py KatayeAay 
Tob Oedyvidos mapawodvtos 


movAdvTodos vor" iaxe toAvypdou,* bs ToT 7éTpN, 
Th mep optAnon,® toios idetv épavn; 

Kaito. tod moAdmro80s ai petaBodat Bd®os ouK 
éyovow, dAdAd rept abray ylyvovra Thy ém- 
ddverav, orupdryte Kal pavdTnTe Tas dmroppoias Tey 
TAnoalévrwy avarayBdavovaav: at $€ giriar 7a 

1 dyvya] dhoya Wyttenbach. 

? Hartman would read all these as indicatives, uoroye?, 
etc. 


3 rodtrov dpyiy . . . wodumddxov . . . TH Mpooopidyon, in 
the mss. of Theognis and also Athenaeus, p. 317 4. The 
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being through likeness. Indeed, if even the brute 
beasts are made to mate with others unlike them- 
selves only by forcible compulsion, and crouch aside, 
and show resentment as they try to escape from each 
other, while with animals of their own race and kind 
they consort with mutual satisfaction, and weleome 
the participation with a ready goodwill, how then 
is it possible for friendship to be engendered in differ- 
ing characters, unlike feelings, and lives which hold 
to other principles? It is true that the harmony 
produced on harp and lyre gets its consonance through 
tones of dissonant pitch, a likeness being somehow 
engendered between the higher and the lower notes ; 
but in our friendship’s consonance and harmony there 
must be no element unlike, uneven, or unequal, but 
all must be alike to engender agreement in words, 
counsels, opinions, and feelings, and it must be as if 
one soul were apportioned among two or more bodies. 

9. What man is there, then, so indefatigable, so 
changeable, so universally adaptable, that he can 
assimilate and accommodate himself to many persons, 
without deriding the advice of Theognis® when he 
says : 

Copy this trait of the cuttle-fish, which changes its colour 

So as to seem to the eye like to the rock where it clings ? 


However, the changes in the cuttle-fish have no 
depth, but are wholly on the surface, which, owing 
to its closeness or looseness of texture, takes up the 
emanations from objects which come near to it; 


* Verses 215-6, cited by Plutarch also in Moralia, 916 ¢ 
and 978 £. 


majority of sss. of Plutarch have zo\v¢poves instead of 
wToduxpbov. 
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(97) 70 Enroto. cuveEopowiv Kal Ta maby Kal rods 
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IIpwréws twés otk edtvxobs odd mdvu ypyorod 
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Kal didomdtats cuppeOvokopévov Kal modArtTiKois 
avvapxatpecialovros, idiav 7Oous éotiay odk exov- 
Tos. ws Sé Thy doynudtiorov of duatkol Kal 
B dypéparov otciav Kat vAnv A€yovow dzoKeyséevnv 
\ - ia 7 € ~ a. | - rt 
Kal Tperopevyy bf adris viv perv ddéyecbas viv 
‘J ? Ul A ? > a ta 
& é€vypaivecfat, tore 8° eEacpotcbas miHyvvobas 
& adfis, otrws apa TH modudiria vy dzo- 
ketoba Sejoee modvral_ Kal aodvtpotov Kal 
dypav Kai padiay petaBdAdew. GAN 1H dtAia ord- 
/ cal A , ce 4 > ta 
ousov we Cnret Kai BéBarov 700s Kal dperdatwrov 
év pd xapa Kal ovrnbeta: 816 Kal omdviov Kal 
Suaetpercv eott didos BéBatos. 
1 Hartman would omit anv. 
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whereas friendships seek to effect a thorough-going 
likeness in characters, feelings, language, pursuits, 
and dispositions. Such varied adaptation were the 
task of a Proteus,? not fortunate and not at all 
scrupulous, who by magic can change himself often 
on the very instant from one character to another, 
reading books with the scholarly, rolling in the dust 
with wrestlers, following the hunt with sportsmen, 
getting drunk with topers, and taking part in the 
canvass of politicians, possessing no firmly founded 
character of his own. And as the natural philo- 
sophers say of the formless and colourless substance 
and material which is the underlying basis of every- 
thing and of itself turns into everything, that it is 
now in a state of combustion, now liquefied, at 
another time aeriform, and then again solid, so the 
possession of a multitude of friends will necessarily 
have, as its underlying basis, a soul that is very im- 
pressionable, versatile, pliant, and readily change- 
able. But friendship seeks for a fixed and steadfast 
character which does not shift about, but continues 
in one place and in one intimacy. For this reason 
a steadfast friend is something rare and hard to find. 


* Homer, Od. iv. 383 ff.; Virgil, Georgics, iv. 387 ff. 
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In default of any information regarding Plutarch’s 
short essay on Chance, we can only guess that it 
may have been delivered as a lecture, although 
Hartman denies such a possibility. The arguing of 
such subjects has always had a certain attraction for 
mankind until comparatively recent times, but the 
development of a more exact knowledge regarding 
psychology has in later years checked such dis- 
cussions. Yet a knowledge of psychology will not 
detract from the interest and enjoyment of anyone 
who will read this essay. 
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NEPI TYXH= 
1. Téyn 7a Ovntadv mpdypar’, odk edBovdAla. 


¥ ral 
TOTEpov OBdE SiKatoadyyn TA OvyTaY mpdypata odd’ 
> *. ie fe > A 4 > > > 
isorns ovd€ awdpoatvyn oddé Koopidtns, GAN éx 
t A x 
TUS pev Kat dia TUXNV "AptoTeidns evexapTépnae 
a , a é 
TH mevia, ToAAdv xpyudtwy Kupios yevérBar 
, 7 =) 
duvduevos, Kal Ukimriwvy Kapynddva éAdy oddév 
woo ~ 
ovr’ édaBev ovr’ lSe trav Aadvpwr, ex tUxNns Se 
‘ 8 ‘ ‘4 ®@ A 4 mY A - A 
Kat dia tUxnv Diroxparns AaBwv xpvciov Tapa 
/ “a 
Didtrmov “ mépvas Kat ty@is Hydpale,” Kat 
Aacbérns Kat Ev@uxparns am@decav “Odvvdor, 
“rh yaotpt petpoivres Kal trois aiaxyiorois THY 
35: cd 2»? 3 > ‘ tA 8° ¢ A @ rN 
eddaoviay’”’; dad ruyns 6 pev Didtamov 
*AhéEavipos atrés re Trav aixypadwrwy dametxeTo 
~ ‘ AY c , > , ¢ \ 
yuvakav Kai tods vBpilovras éexddalev, 6 Sé 
f é Fal 4 t e 
IIpudov Satpov Kak@ Kal roxy xpyodpevos 
ovvexoudto TH Tob Edvov yuvaiki, Kal AaBav 
a , 
adriy évérAnoe modduou Kal Kax@v ras dvo 7rei- 
pous; «i yap Tatra ylyveras Sia TUynv, TE KwAvEL 





* From Chaeremon: Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 782. 
Cf. Cicero, Tusculan Disputations, v. 9 (25). 

» Of. Plutarch’s Life of Aristides, chap. xxv. (p. 334 B). 

¢ Cf. Plutarch’s Moralia, 200 B. 

4 Demosthenes, Or. xix. (De falsa legatione), 229 (p. 412). 
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i Man’s ways are chance and not sagacity.® 


Is it true also that man’s ways are not justice 
either, or equality, or self-control, or decorum, but was 
it the result of chance and because of chance that 
Aristeides ° persevered in his poverty when he could 
have made himself master of great wealth, and that 
Scipio,‘ having captured Carthage, neither took nor 
saw any of the spoil? Was it the result of chance 
and because of chance that Philocrates,? having 
received money from Philip, ‘‘ proceeded to spend 
it on truJls and trout,’’ and was it due to chance 
that Lasthenes and Euthycrates lost Olynthus, 
“ measuring happiness by their bellies and the most 
shameless deeds’? ¢ Wasit the result of chance that 
Alexander,f the son of Philip, forbore to touch the 
captive women himself and punished those who 
offered them insult, and, on the other hand, was it 
because the Alexander who was the son of Priam 
yielded to the dictates of an evil genius or of chance 
that he lay with the wife of his host, and by her 
abduction filled two of our three continents with 
war and woes? For if these things happen because 
The money was the price of treason according to Demo- 
sthenes, 

* Demosthenes, Or. xviii. (De corona), 296 (p. 324). These 


men also Demosthenes puts in his list of traitors. 
4 Cf. Plutarch’s Life of Alexander, chap. xxi. (p. 676 B ff.). 
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Kal Tas yaAdds Kal tovs Tpdyous kal Tods mB - 
Kous ovvéxecBae pavar dia TUN Tals ALyveiats Kat 
rats dxpactars Kal tats Bwporoytats ; 

2. Et 8 éore owppoavyn Kat dtxatoovrvn Kat 
avépeia, mas Adyov exet pe elvas ppovnow, ei Oe 
ppovnors, ms ob Kat edBovdlar ; 7 yap owdpo- 
oun pornos tis earw ws past, Kal 7 Suxacoodyy 
Tis ppovijoews Setrat mapovons* paMov dé Thy 
evBovAiay yé rou Kal ppovnow ev perv dovats 
ayabods Tapexopevny é eyxpdrevav Kat owgpoovyny 
Kadodpev, ev dé KwWOvvoLS kat mvous Kapreplay Kal 
dvdpayabiav, € ev dé KOWOVI LATE kal modtteiais ed- 
voptay kal Suxacoodyny. dbev él Ta. Tis edBovdias 
epye THs ToXNS Sucaroower elvat, €oTw TUYNS Kat 
Ta. Tis Sixaroovvns Kal Ta Tis owdpoovvys, Kal 
vj Ala 76 Khénrew TUxNns €oTa Kal TO Badavrt0- 
Topeiv Kal 76 dxodaotaivev, Kal pebeuevor TeV 
oikeiwy Aoyropay eis Tiv TUxnY EavTOds adduev 
dorep d76 Tvevpatos ToAAOD KoviopTov } auppeTov 
eAavvopevous Kal" Siagepopevous. evBovdlas Tot- 
vuv 1 ovons ode BovAny eixds elvar wept mpaypya- 
Tay ovee oxep ovde (yrnow Tob avpdépovtos, 
GAN éAjpycev eizav 6 Lodoxdfs Gre 


wav 7o Cytodpevov 
e 4 > e4 \ > , 
dAwrdv, exdevyer Sé TapeAovpevor 
‘ J: es x a “~ 
kal mdédw ad 7a mpdypata S.aipdv 
A A A £ A > € nS 
Ta pev didaxTa pavOdvw, ra 8 etpera 
tn7d, ta 8 edxra mapa Gedy Fryoauny. 
1 xai Wyttenbach following Xylander and Amyot: 3. 


* Cf. Moralia, 441 a and 1034.c. 
° Oedipus Tyrannus, 110. 
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of chance, what is to hinder our saying that cats, 
goats, and apes because of chance are given over to 
greediness, lustfulness, and mischievous tricks ? 

2. If self-control, justice, and bravery exist, how is 
it possible to reason that intelligence does not exist ; 
and if intelligence exists, must not sagacity exist 
also? For self-control is a kind of intelligence, they 
say, and justice requires the presence of intelligence.* 
Or rather, that particular sagacity and intelligence 
which render men virtuous in the midst of pleasures 
we call continence and self-control, in perils and 
labours we call it perseverance and fortitude, in 
private dealings and in public life we call it equity 
and justice. Wherefore, if we impute the works of 
sagacity to chance, let the works of justice and of 
self-control be also ascribed to chance, and, by 
Heaven, let thieving, stealing purses, and licentious 
living all be ascribed to chance, and let us abandon 
all our reasoning processes and resign ourselves to 
chance, to be driven and carried, as dust or rubbish 
by a violent wind, hither and thither. If, then, 
sagacity does not exist, it is a fair inference that 
there can be no sagacious planning about what is 
to be done, and no consideration or searching for 
what is to the best advantage, but Sophocles® in- 
dulged in idle talk when he said : 

Whatever is pursued 
May be achieved ; neglected it escapes ; 
and so too in another place where he tries to dis- 
tinguish different classes of actions : 


What can be taught I learn; what can be found 
I seek ; but God I ask to answer prayer.¢ 


* From an unknown pay of Sophocles; Nauck, Trag. 
Graec. Frag., Sophocles, No. 759. 
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(98) té yap edperov 7 Te pabyrdv eotw dvOpwrois, ef 
, ¥ 


mavTa TEepaiverar Kata tUynv; Toiov 8° odK av- 
atpetrat BovAevripiov mdAEws 7 Totov od KaTaAverat 
auveédpiov Bacirdws, ef d7d TH TUyn wav’ eoriv, 
Hv Tupdyy AowWopodpev, as Tupdroi mepuTimrovres 
avTH; TiS od pédAoper, 6 Grav darrep Oppata Thy 
etBovAtav exxoavres aitav rob Biov tuddjv 
xetpaywyov AapBdrvwyev ; 

3. Katro. fépe Adyew Twa judy ws tN Ta 
TOV Brerdvrev mpaypata, odK dys odd’ “ dupara 
dwagdpa,” onot TlAdtwv, Kai réyn Ta Tey 
dKovdvrw, ob Svvapus avTiAnntiKh TAnyhs dépos 
bu" «70s Kal eyxepdadou mpoopepopievys: KaAov 7 ms 
ws éouxev, edAaBeiobar Ty atcOnow. adda. pay 
THY oy Kat (acony Kal _yeiow Kat daog¢pynaw Kai 
Ta Aowrd pepn Too adpatos tds TE Suvdpecst 
av7ay _ Ummpectay edPovdias kat gpovncews 7) 
C pues Hveykey Apiv, Kat 


‘voids oph Kal vots axover, TaAAa” 8 “ Kada 
Kal Tupad.” 
Kal womep %Alov py dvTos eévexa tov GAAwv 
dorpwy edppovny av Tyopev, ws pnow “Hpd- 
KAecTos, otrws évexa TOY alcbjcewr, et py voy 
pndé Adyov 6 dvOpwros Eayev, oddey dv Siépepe 
7@ Biw tov Onpiwy. viv 8 od« and tUxns ods’ 
1irds re Suvdues Wyttenbach and one ms. correction: 
Suvdpews. 


@ Cf. Kock, Com. Att. Frag. iii. p. 121, Menander, No. 
A417. > In the Timaeus, p. 45 3. 

¢ Cf. Plato, Timaeus, p. 67 B. 

4 From Epicharmus; cited by Plutarch also in Moralia, 
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For what is there which can be found out or learned 
by mankind if the issue of all things is determined 
by chance? And what deliberative assembly of a 
State can there be which is not abolished, or advisory 
council of a king which is not dissolved, if al] things 
are under the dominion of chance, which we reproach 
for being blind because we, like blind men, stumble 
against it?? How can we help doing so when we 
pluck out sagacity, as it were our own eyes, and take 
as our guide in life a blind leader ? 

8. Yet, suppose someone among us should say that 
the act of seeing is chance and not vision nor the 
use of “ light-bringing orbs,”’ as Plato® calis the 
eyes, and that the act of hearing is chance and not a 
faculty apperceptive of a vibration in the air which 
is carried onward through ear and brain.© If such 
were the case, it were well for us, as it appears, to 
beware of trusting our senses! But, as a matter of 
fact, Nature has conferred upon us sight, hearing, 
taste, smell, and our other members and their 
faculties to be ministers of sagacity and intelligence, 
and 


Mind has sight and mind has hearing; all the rest is 
deaf and blind.¢ 


Precisely as would be our case if the sun did not exist, 
and we, for all the other stars, should be passing our 
life in a continual night, as Heracleitus ¢ affirms, so 
man, for all his senses, had he not mind and reason, 
would not differ at all in his life from the brutes. 


336 B and 9614. Cf. Diels, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, 
i. p. 123. 

* Diels, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, i. p. 97; Bywater, 
p. 13. A slightly different version of the saying is given 
by Plutarch, Jforalia, 957 a. 
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> iz é 3 ~ \ “~ 3 > 
(98) adropatws Tepiccpev abtav Kai Kpatoduev, ddA 
6 IIpopnbevs, rovréotw 6 Aoytopds, atrios 
inmwv Gvwv 7 dxeia Kal Tadpwy yovas 
\ > 1 ‘ , 2 O72 
dods avridovda’ Kai advev éxdéxropa 
D Kat” Alaxdrov. ézrel téxn ye Kat pda yevécews 
dyreivove 74a, wieioTa THY GAdyeow KEXpNTAL. 7d, ev 
we w7Avatat Képact Kal ddodar Kal Kévrpois, 


‘adrap exivos,’” dyay "EpedorAjs, 
“ 6€uBedets yatrae veitots émimeppixact,” 

Ta 5° droddderat Kal hudieorar dorlou Kal Adxvats 
Kal ynAats Kal dmAais dmoxpdtois: pdvos 8° 6 dv- 
Opwros Kata tov WAdrwra “ yupves kal dvomdAos 
kal dvumddetos® Kat dotpwros’”’ b70 Tis duaews 
drroAéAeumTat. 

GAN Ev 8iSoGca twavTa parOdoce rdde, 

x A ‘ ‘ 4 > / * x , 

I. rov Aoyropsv Kal rhv éysédevay Kal rH mpdvotav. 
% Bpaxd perv abevos dvépos: adAa 
TouKirdig mpariSev 
Sewa pev pirat mdvrov 
xOoview 7° depiwv Te 
ddpvara. BovAedpara. 

xoupérarov tm7ot wal a«dratov, avOpamep be 
Ogovot' paxysov Kvwv Kal Oupoedes, Oe dv- 


1 dvridovia from Moralia, 964 F: dvridwpa. 

2 éxivors Stephanus and possibly one sis.: ¢xivos. 

3 dvordos xal dvumdderos] dordos xal dvurédynros Plato mss., 
which also have the words in different order. 

4 dda added from Moralia, 959; not in mss. 


* From the Prometheus Unbound of Aeschylus; Nauck, 
‘rag. Graec. Frag., Aeschylus, No. 194. The lines are 
again quoted by Plutarch, Moralia, 964 Fr. 
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But as it is, we excel them and have power over 
them, not from chance or accidentally, but the cause 
thereof is Prometheus, or, in other words, the power 
to think and reason, 


Which gives the foal of horse and ass, and get 
Of bull, to serve us and assume our tasks, 


as Aeschylus ¢ puts it. Certainly, in so far as chance 
and nature’s endowment at birth are concerned, the 
great majority of brute animals are better off than 
man. For some are armed with horns, or teeth, or 
stings, and Empedocles says, 
But as for hedgehogs 
Growing upon their backs sharp darts of spines stand 
bristling,” 
and still others are shod and clad with scales or hair, 
with claws or horny hoofs. Man alone, as Plato ¢ 
says, “ naked, unarmed, with feet unshod, and with 
no bed to lie in,’”’ has been abandoned by Nature. 


Yet by one gift all this she mitigates,? 


the gift of reasoning, diligence, and forethought. 


Slight, of a truth, is the strength of man; and yet 
By his mind’s resourcefulness 

Doth he subjugate the monsters 

Of the deep, and the purposes 

Of the denizens of earth and air.* 


Horses are the lightest and swiftest of foot, yet 
they run for man. The dog is pugnacious and 


. ® Diels, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, i. p. 252. 

© Protagoras, 321 c. 

¢ Author unknown, but perhaps Euripides; cf. Nauck, 
frag. Graee. Frag., Adespota, No. 367; cited again by 
Plutarch, Moralia, 959 p. 

‘ From the deolus of Euripides; Nauck, Trag. Graee. 
Frag., Euripides, No. 27. 
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Opeo7rov puddrret: yovrarov ix Ods kat mohtoapKov 
bs, dvb pesme" 5é tpof7) Kai dyov éori. Te peilov 
erédavros 7) 7D foPepwrepov ideiv; dAAa Kal totro 
matyrov yéyover avOpwaov Kat Géapa may 
nyvpiKcv, Spxnjaers Te pavOdver Kal Xopetas Kal 
mpooKuvijoers, ovK dxpijores Trav TovovTwv Tap- 
evoayopeveny, aan’ iva pavOdvaper 708 TOV ap- 
Opumov 1) 4 ppovnars aiper rab Tivey dmepavew trovet, 
Kai 7@s* Kpatel mdvTwv Kal TepieaTiv. 


ov yap Tuypdxor eipev dpvipoves ode maAaoTal, 
ovde* moat Kpaimvais Odopev, 


adn’ év méoe Tovrous druxéorepot Tov Onpicav 
eopey éuretpta O€ Kat prin Kat copia kal TEVY 
Kar’ "Avafayopav ofév' 1 adrév xpopeba Kal 
Brirropev Kat dyeAyopev Kal Pepopev kal dyopev 
ovMapBdvorres: wor évrabda pendev Ths Tuxns 
Be nmavrTa Tis edPovdias elvan Kal THs Tpovotas. 

4. 7AM phy Kal Ta TeKTOvey Sxrov i: mpay- 
pata Ovn7ay ” dort, Kal 7a xadxorimeny kal 
olKxoddpisy kal dv8pravromoidv, év ols ovdev 
adroudros 083 ws ervye caropbovpevov opaipev. 
67 yap Tovro.s’ Bpaxyeiad tis mapeumimrer TUXN, 


avOpirw Hercher: dvOpadros. 

2 wQs] 3helw most Mss., perhaps corrupted from 7! del. 

3 g\\a Homeric mss. 

4 epar] epyy Sauppe: éply Bernardakis ; but as most mss. 
read 71 for 7’, a dative in -ovrt (or -w»7t) would be in better 
keeping : capttr’ S. A. Naber, 

5 rovrois}| most mss. have cod@, following Epicurus as 
quoted by Diogenes Laertius, x. 144. 





@ Plutarch has several good stories about elephants in 
Moralia, 968 ff. 
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spirited, yet it watches over man. Fish is most 
savoury, and the pig very fat, yet for man they are 
nourishing and appetizing food. What is bigger than 
an elephant or more terrible to behold? But even 
this creature has been made the plaything of man, 
and a spectacle at public gatherings, and it learns 
to posture and dance and kneel.?_ Such presentations 
are not without their use; indeed, they serve a 
purpose in that we may learn to what heights man’s 
intelligence raises him, above what it places him, 
and how he is master of all things, and in every way 
superior. 


No, we are not invincible either in boxing or wrestling, 
Nor are we swift in the race.” 


Indeed, in all these matters we are not so fortunate 
as the animals; yet we make use of experience, 
memory, wisdom, and skill, as Anaxagoras® says, 
which are ours, and ours only, and we take their 
honey, and milk them, and carry and lead them at 
will, taking entire control over them. In all this, 
therefore, there is no element of chance at all, but 
solely and wholly sagacity and forethought. 

4. Moreover, under the head of ‘‘ man’s ways’ 4 
would fall, no doubt, the activities of carpenters, 
copper-smiths, builders, and statuaries, wherein we 
see nothing brought to a successful conclusion 
accidentally or as it chances. That chance may 
sometimes contribute slightly to their success,’ but 


> Adapted from Homer, Od. viii. 246. 

© Cf. Diels, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, i. p. 409. 

@ Cf. the first line of chap. i. supra. 

¢ From Epicurus; ¢f. the quotation in Diogenes Laertius, 
x. 44. 
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(99) ta dé wAEloTa Kat peyvora, Tay épywy al réxvat 
ouvterobar bv atbray, Kal obtos brodedHAwKe 


Bar’ eis dd0v 81) TAs 6 Xepevat Aews, 
ot tiv Avs yopyamw "Epyavnv oratots 
AiKvoist mpootpéereabe. 


Bri yap ’Epyavny cat viv "AOnvav ai réxvae 
amdpedpov ob tiv Tvynv éxovot. éva! pévror dactv 
immov fwypapobyra Tots prev daAdots xatopbodv 
elocou Kal Xpapace, Tou & agppod Ty mept TO 
xadwa KomTopevny xavvoTnta Kal TO ovveKnin- 
Tov doOpa p27) xatoplobvra ypagew Te moAAaKts 
kal earetgerv, téos om bn? opyiis mpooBaheiv TH 
mivakt TOV omdyyov aomep elye TOV appdieoy 
avarAewv, Tov 6€ TpoovecdvTa OavpaoTds évarro- 
pagar Kat wovffoat 76 S€ov. toir’ evtexvoy TUyNs 
povov totopetrat. Kavdot Kat orabpats Kal pe- 
Tpois Kal dpiWpots mavraxod ypavrat, iva pndapyod 

C 76 Eiki} Kal ws eTvxe Tots epyous eyyevyrat. Kat 
pay al réxvae pucpat Twes elvae A€yovrat ppovn- 
oes, padAdov 8 am dppova dporjoews kal amro7 Tpip- 
para evdieomrappiéva tats xpetas mept Tov Biov, 
@orep aivirterat 76 wip tard rod Tpopnbews 
pepiobev dAXo arn Siaomapyvac. Kal yep Ths 
ppovncews popia Kal omdopaTa puxpa Bpavo- 
pers Kai Karaxepparilopévns eis ta€ers® 
KeXwpnKe. 


1 &a] Neddxy Madvig. 
2 rdtecs}] rds mpdées Nikitin and Larsen. 





@ Perhaps from Sophocles ; 3; of. Nauck, Trag. Graee. Frag., 
Sophocles, No. 760. ’Epydvy is an epithet applied to Athena 
as patron of the arts. 
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that the arts through themselves bring to perfection 
the most and greatest of their works, is plainly sug- 
gested by this poet : 

Into the highway come, all craftsmen folk, 

Who worship Labour, stern-eyed child of Zeus, 

With sacred baskets placed about.* 
For the arts have Labour, that is Athena, and not 
Chance as their coadjutor. Of just one artist,? 
however, it is related that in painting a horse he had 
succeeded in nearly every respect in the drawing 
and colours, but the frothy appearance of the foam 
from champing the bit, and the rush of the foam- 
flecked breath, he had tried again and again to paint, 
but without success, and each time had wiped it 
out, until finally, in a rage, he threw his sponge 
just as it was, full of pigments, at the canvas, and 
this, as it struck, transferred its contents in some 
amazing manner to the canvas, and effected the 
desired result. This is the only recorded instance 
of a technical achievement due to chance. Rulers, 
weights, measures, and numbers are everywhere in 
use, so that the random and haphazard may find 
no place in any production. Indeed, the arts are 
said to be minor forms of intelligence, or rather off- 
shoots of intelligence, and detached fragments of it 
interspersed amid life’s common necessities, as it is 
said in the allegory regarding fire, that it was divided 
into portions by Prometheus and scattered some 
here and some there. For thus, when intelligence 
is finely broken and divided, small portions and frag- 
ments of it have gone to their several stations. 


» Nealces, according to Pliny, Net. Hist. xxxv. 36 (104). 
Dio Chrysostom (Or. Isxiii. 4) says it was Apelles, and 
Valerius Maximus (viii. 11. 7) says “ a famous painter.” 
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(99) 5. Oav & > ? ~ € x tf ~ 
. |AQACTOV OVV EOTL TWS AL MEV TEXVAL TIS 


] 


“ 


tvxys od déovrTat Tpos TO oiketov TéAos, 7) 5é TaCaV 
peylorn Kal teAcoTdty tTéxvn Kal TO KepdAatov 
Ths avOpwrivns eddnulas Kal dixadcews oddev 
eotw. GAN ev éemitdcer prev xopddv Kal dvéce 
evBovAla tis eat Hv povoxyy Kadodot, Kal mepi 
dprvow opuv iv payepicny dvoudlouer, Kal trept 
mAdow ipatiov Hv yraduenv: rods 8€ waidas Kal 
dmodetobar Kal mepiBdArcoBar SiddoKoper Kal TH 
Fol t ~ n~ > > ~ aad 
beled AopBdvew Tob dyfov 7H 8 dpuotepa Kparetv 
TOV apToV, Ws Ovde TOUTWY yiyvopEevWY amd TEXTS 
Gv’ émordcews Kal mpocoyfs Seoudvwy: 7a dé 
péywora Kal KupiiTata pds eddaysoviav od 
mapaxanel THY dpdyvnow, ove METEXEL Tob KaTa 
Adyov Kal mpévovay ; aAra viv bev ovddels vdaTe 
devoas adijxev, os and tUxns Kal adtopaTws 
TAivbwr ecopevewr, 08d’ pia Kal oKUTN KTHOGLEVOS 
KaOntar TH TUYN mMpocevydpevos tpariov adT@ Kal 
dmodjpata yerécbat- ypvaiov S€ word cupudopycas 
Kal adpytptov Kat mAjOos aviparddwy Kal modv- 
Odpous addrAds weptBadrdpevos Kal KAivas TpoobELevos 
moduteAets Kal tparélas olerar Tadta dpovijcews 
adT@ pq Tapayevouervys eddaioviay ececbar Kat 
Biov dAvzov Kai paxdptov Kat dyetaBAnrov; 
"Hpara tis “Iduxparny rov orparnyov, womep 
eferéyywv, tis eorw; “ otre yap dmXitns ove 
Tof6T7s oUTE TEATAGTHS.” KaKetvos “6 TovTOLS,” 





2 Cf. Moralia, 5 a and 440 a. 
CF: Moralia, 100 c, infra. 
¢ This story also in Moralia, 187 8 and 440 B. 
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5. It is therefore amazing how, if the arts have no 
need of chance to accomplish their own ends, the 
greatest and most perfect art of all, the consummation 
of the high repute and esteem to which man can 
attain, can count for nothing! But in the tighten- 
ing and loosening of strings there is involved a certain 
sagacity, which men call music, and also in the pre- 
paration of food, to which we give the name of 
cookery, and in the cleaning of clothes, which we call 
fulling ; and we teach our children to put on their 
shoes and clothes, and to take their meat with the 
right hand and hold their bread in the left, on the 
assumption that even these things do not come by 
chance, but require oversight and attention. But 
can it be that those things which are most important 
and most essential for happiness do not call for 
intelligence, nor have any part in the processes of 
reason and forethought? But nobody wets clay 
with water and leaves it, assuming that by chance 
and accidentally there will be bricks, nor after pro- 
viding himself with wool and leather does he sit 
down with a prayer to Chance that they turn into 
a cloak and shoes for him; and when a man has 
amassed much gold and silver and a multitude of 
slaves, and has surrounded himself with spacious 
suites of rooms, and, in addition, has furnished them 
with costly couches and tables,’ does he imagine that 
these things, without the presence of intelligence 
in himself, will be happiness and a blissful life, free 
from grief and secure from change ? 

Somebody asked Iphicrates ¢ the general, as though 
undertaking to expose him, who he was, since he 
was “‘neither a man-at-arms, nor archer, nor tar- 
geteer’’; and he answered, “I am the man who 
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v ce col > id ‘ , a”? 

éon, ‘““mdow émirdttwy Kal xpudevos.” (6.) od 
xpuoiov » dpdvyais éatw odd’ apytpiov obde ddfa 

? * “~ 99> e ae 993 93 AY ? A Lal 

otd€ mAosTos 08S’ Byicta odd’ iayds oddé KadAAos. 
ti obv eaTt; TO mado. TovTos Kadds xphoba 
Suvdpevov Kat 8? 6 tovTwy exacTov Hdd ylyverat 
wad evdofov kat wpehyrov" dvev be TOUTOU Svoxpnora 
Kat dxapma Kal BraBepa, | Kal Bapiver Kal KaT- 
auoxyvver TOV KeKTnpevov. mov Kadds 6 ‘Hotddou 


TIpopnbeds 7@ "Eine? mapaxeAcveras 


py mote SHpa 

ddEacba map Zyvos Oneurioy GAN’ drome, 
Ta. Tuynpa A€yeav Kat Ta exrés, ws €& mapexedevero 
a) ouptlen* djovcov ovra eae dvayryvdoxew 
aypdpparoy pnd tameview dvurov, ovrw Tapa- 
xeAevopevos avT® py) dpyev dvdnTov dvTa pundée 
mouretv dvehevepov. pnde yapety Kparoupevov 
b70 _yuvaurds. ov yap pdvov “rd mparrew 
Tapa THY agiay ddoppn Too KaKds  Ppovev Tots 
dvorjrots ylyverat, ” as Anpoobévns elev, Gada 76 
edruxely mapa Ty agiav ddopp tod KaKds 
mpatrew Tots pu) ppovodaw. 


1 Guplfew] dAuptfew Hercher. 
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commands and makes use of all these.” (6.) Intel- 
ligence is not gold or silver or repute or wealth or 
health or strength or beauty. What thenis it? It 
is the something which is able to make good use of 
all these, and something through whose agency each 
of these is made pleasant, noteworthy, and profit- 
able. Without it they are unserviceable, fruitless, 
and harmful, and they burden and disgrace their 
possessor. Itis surely excellent advice that Hesiod’s* 
Prometheus gives to Epimetheus : 
Never to welcome 

Any gifts from Zeus of Olympus, but always return them, 
meaning the gifts of chance and external advantages; 
as if he were advising him not to play the flute if 
ignorant of music, nor to read if illiterate, nor to ride 
if unused to horses, thus advising him not to hold 
public office if a fool, nor to be rich if miserly, nor to 
marry if ruled by a woman. For not only is it true, 
as Demosthenes® has said, that ‘‘ undeserved suc- 
cess becomes a source of misconception for fools,” 
but undeserved good fortune also becomes a source 
of misery for the unthinking. 


* In the Works and Days, 86. 
> Olynthiac 1. 23. 
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INTRODUCTION 
Prutarcn’s essay on Virtue and Vice is an excellent 


sermon which has not been overlooked by Christian 
preachers. 
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(100) B TEP] APETHS KAT KAKIA> 


1. Ta ipazia Soxet Deppatverv TOV dvbpurrov, 
ov« abra drzrov Oeppatvovra kal mpooBddMorra Thy 
Oeppdryra («a6 EavTo yap ExacTov adréy puxpov 
éoTw, 7 kat mod dus Kavpatilouevoe Kal muper 

C rovres &€ érdpwy érepa peradapBdvovow), adr’ jv 
6 avOpwros dvadidwow ée€ éavtot Oeppdrnra, Tav- 
Thy y eoOns TO odpare mpoomecotaa ouvexer Kal 
mepiaTéMet, Kal Kalewpyvuperny eis TO odpa ovk 
€G mdAw oxeddvvvobar. rabTo x) robro Tots 
mpdypaow dmdpyov e€amata tovs moMous, ws, 
av otkias peydhas mepipddwvrat Kat TAGs 
avdpamddwy Kai Xpnudrov ouvaydywow, 7déws 
Biwoopevors. To 8 deus Civ Kal tAapds ovK 
efubev éoTw, aAdka todvaytiov 6 avOperr Tos Tots 
mept adtov mpdypaow Hooviy Kal xdpw wamep ek 
mys Tob HOous tpooriOynow. 

D = aifopévov 8€ mupds yepapwrepos olkos iSécbat, 
Kat mAobiros Oiwy Kal ddéa Aapporépa Kal 
Straps, av +d ame Tis poxis éyn yi0os: Omrou 
Kai weviay kat duyyny Kal yiipas cradpais kal 
mpoonvas mpds edKoXlay Kal mpadTnTa TpdmToU 

/ 

€povowy, 

* Cf. Moralia, 99 x, supra. 


» A dictum of Zeno’s; ¢f. Plutarch, Moralia, 477 a, and 
Von Arnim, Stoicorum veterum fragmenta, i i. p. 50. 
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1. CLoTHEs are supposed to make a man warm, not 
of course by warming him themselves in the sense of 
adding their warmth to him, because each garment 
by itself is cold, and for this reason very often persons 
who feel hot and feverish keep changing from one 
set of clothes to another ; but the warmth which a 
man gives off from his own person the clothing, 
closely applied to the body, confines and enwraps, 
and does not allow it, when thus imprisoned in the 
body, to be dissipated again. Now the same condi- 
tion existing in human affairs deceives most people, 
who think that, if they surround themselves with 
vast houses, and get together a mass of slaves and 
money, they shall live pleasantly. But a pleasant 
and happy life comes not from external things. but, 
on the contrary, man draws on his own character 
as a source® from which to add the element of 
pleasure and joy to the things which surround him. 
Bright with a blazing fire a house looks far more cheerful,* 


and wealth is pleasanter, and repute and power more 
resplendent, if with them goes the gladness which 
springs from the heart ; and so too men bear poverty, 
exile, and old age lightly and gently in proportion 
to the serenity and mildness of their character. 

* A verse attributed to Homer: cf. The Contest of Homer 
and Hesiod, 274. Again quoted Moralia, 762 p. 
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e 
(100) 2 ‘Qs ydp dpapara tpiBwvas edwders Kat 
ec tal ~ ~ ~ 
pdkia trove, tod 8’ ?Ayyioov Oo o@pa ixdpa 
1 
mornpoy e&edidov 
cA 4 , a 
vitou Kataordlovta Bucawov ddpos, 

4 > Ed ~ A f ~ bs o ” 
ottw per’ dperis Kat Siavta mace Kat Bios dAv- 
més €o7t Kal emuTEpTys, % Se kaxta Kal Ta, Aapmpa 

E dawopeva kal modvTehH Kal cepva puyvupevn 
Avanpa kal vaurieddy kal Suvompdadexta mrapéxet 
Tols KeKTTLEVoLS. 

obros pakdpios ev ayopa vopilerat: 
émay 8 dvoten Tas Oupas, TprodB Aros, 
yuri) Kparel mdvtwv, émerarrer, payer” del 


Kairot yuvarkds od xahends dv ts dnadayein 
Tovnpas dvnp av, pa avdpamosov: mpos Sé THY 
éavtoi xaxiay obK« éa7tt yparbdpevov dardAcupe 70 
mpaypdatwr ddetoba: Kai avamavecbar yevdpevov 
Kal’ abrév, dAX’ det ovvoixofca Tois amAdyxvots 
Kal mpoomedunvia vintwp Kai pel?” Huépav 

ever atep Sadoio! Kat wud yypai dHxev,? 

F Bapeia ovverdn ios obca be dAalovetav Kal mroAUTE- 
Ans avvbeurvos br0 Arxvetas Kat obyKowros 66v- 
vnpa, ppovrian Kal pepipvacs Kat Endorumiats 
éxxdmTovea TOV Umvov cat Svapetpovea. Kat yap 
6 Kabevdouvor tod cdparos Bmvos éort Kal dvd 
mavos, Tis dé puyis mrotae Kai dverpor Kat 
tapayal dud devovdatpoviar. 


1 Sadoo most mss. 
2 cat év oud... Ojxev Plut. Moral. 5274. For the 
various ms. readings ef. Rzach’s Hesiod ad loc. 


* From the Laocodn of Sophocles; cf. Nauck, Trag. 
Graec. Frag., Sophocles, No. 344. 
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2. As perfumes make coarse and ragged garments 
fragrant, but the body of Anchises gave off a noisome 
exudation, 


Damping the linen robe adown his back,* 


so every occupation and manner of life, if attended 
by virtue, is untroubled and delightful, while, on 
the other hand, any admixture of vice renders those 
things which to others seem splendid, precious, and 
imposing, only troublesome, sickening, and un- 
welcome to their possessors. 

This man is happy deemed ’mid public throng, 

But when he opes his door he’s thrice a wretch ; 

His wife controls, commands, and always fights.° 
Yet it is not difficult for any man to get rid of a bad 
wife if he be a real man and not aslave; but against 
his own vice it is not possible to draw up a writing 
of divorcement and forthwith to be rid of troubles 
and to be at peace, having arranged to be by him- 
self. No, his vice, a settled tenant of his very vitals 
always, both at night and by day, 

Burns, but without e’er a brand, and consigns to an 

eld all untimely.¢ 
For in travelling vice is a troublesome companion 
because of arrogance, at dinner an expensive com- 
panion owing to gluttony, and a distressing bed- 
fellow, since by anxieties, cares and jealousies it 
drives out and destroys sleep. For what slumber 
there may be is sleep and repose for the body only, 
but for the soul terrors, dreams, and agitations, 
because of superstition. 
* Perhaps from Menander; cf. Kock, Com. Attic. Frag. 


lii. p. 86, and Plutarch, .Moralia, 471 3. 
© Hesiod, Works and Days, 705. 
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crav 8€ vuoralovra pw 7 Adan AaBn, 
amddAup’” bad rdv évutrviwv 


¢ 
dynot tis obrw dé Kal pOdvos Kai ddPos Kai 
@: x A > my a, 5 (@ 9? € la A 
vos Kal axodagia SiatiOnor. pel’ repay pev 
yap ew Brérovea Kal ovaynpatilopévy ampds 
érépous 4 Kakia Svowreirar Kal mapaKad’mrer Th 
adOn, Kat ob Tavrdmac. Tats oppats exdlowaw 
€ A > > » és A 4 A BJ 
éautny Grd’ avrireiver Kai pdyerar moAAdKis: év 
5€ Tots Unvois dwoduyotaa Sdéas Kai vdpovs Kai 
moppuTdtw yevojévn Tot Sedidvar te Kal aidet- 
aA a \ 
aba, mdcav emiOupiav Kxwet Kal émaveyetper TO 
Kakdnfes Kat dxdd\actov. “ pntpl te yap émt- 
nn + a3 e € ¢ ‘ 
xeped plyrvoba,” ads dnow 6 TlAdrwy, Kal 
Bpwices abéapous mpoodéperat Kai mpdéews ovde- 
pds améyetat, dmoAatvovoa tod mapavopely as 
3 ta 3 3 f A la > eS t 
avuaTov éoTw eldd@Aois Kal Pdopacw els oddepiav 
YOoviy ovde reXetwow Tod émOvpobyros reAevTO- 
aw, GdAAa Kwetvy pdvov Kat Siaypiaivery ta mdOy 
Kal 74 voojpara Suvapevors. 
3. Tlo6 rotvuv 76 450 THs Kaxias éoriv, ef pnda- 
fob 76 auepyyvov Kal 76 dAvmov pnd? adrdpKea 
a be a 
pnd? arapagia pS’ Hovyia; rais pev yap THs 
oapkos Hdovais 7 To odparos «evkpacia Kai 
€ , ao 4 a ~ A a 9 
dyleia ywpav Kai yeveow Sidwor- rH S€ puyf ovdK 
ww ? ¢ ~ ? A 54 , n q 
eotw eyyevécbar yios ovdé€ yapav BéBaov, av p27) 
‘ La + ww .7 4 or 
To eOupoyv Kai adoBov Kal Bappadgov womep 
% nn 
edpav 7 yadnvny dkAvoroy UmofdAnrar, dAAd Kav 
* 
brropedidan tes éAmis 7 tépyus, adrn Taxd dpov- 
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When grief o’ertakes me as I close my eyes, 
I’m murdered by my dreams.* 


saysoneman. Insucha state do envy, fear, temper, 
and licentiousness put a man. For by day vice, 
looking outside of itself and conforming its attitude 
to others, is abashed and veils its emotions, and does 
not give itself up completely to its impulses, but often- 
times resists them and struggles against them ; but 
in the hours of slumber, when it has escaped from 
opinion and law, and got away as far as possible from 
feeling fear or shame, it sets every desire stirring, 
and awakens its depravity and licentiousness. It 
‘attempts incest,” as Plato’ says, partakes of for- 
bidden meats, abstains from nothing which it wishes 
to do, but revels in lawlessness so far as it can, with 
images and visions which end in no pleasure or 
accomplishment of desire, but have only the power 
to stir to fierce activity the emotional and morbid 
propensities.¢ 

3. Where, then, is the pleasure in vice, if in no 
part of it is to be found freedom from care and grief, 
or contentment or tranquillity or calm? For a well- 
balanced and healthy condition of the body gives 
room for engendering the pleasures of the flesh; but 
in the soul lasting joy and gladness cannot possibly be 
engendered, unless it provide itself first with cheer- 
fulness, fearlessness, and courageousness as a basis 
to rest upon, or as a calm tranquillity that no billows 
disturb; otherwise, even though some hope or delecta- 
tion lure us with a smile, anxiety suddenly breaks 


* From some poet of the new comedy; ef. Kock, Com. 
Att. Frag. iii. p. 444, Adespota, No. 185. 

® Republic, p. 571 v. 

¢ Cf. Moralia, 83 a, supra. 
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(101) 7éd0s éxpayetons domep ev «dig omtAddos our- 
exv0n Kai ovverapdy On. 

c 4 “Abporte xXpvatov, oavvaye dpytptov, olKo- 
Sdpev meputdrous, eumAnoov dvd par ddav Thy oixiav 
Kal ypewordv Thy mow: av ph ta mdb wis 
poxfis KaraoTopéays Kal tiv dmAnoriav avons 
kal fdBwv rat ppovribcoy dmadAdéns cavror, 
olvoy Sun Geis mupeTTovTe Kal xoAuK® péAr mpoo- 
pépeus kal owria ral oypa KotAaxots éroupacers 
kat Sucevrepikois, 147} oréyouat pnde pevvypevous 
dAna Tpoodiapberporevors ba airav. obdx pds 
Tods voooivras ott THY Bpwpdrwv Ta. Kabapusrara 
Kat toduTeAdatata Sucyepatvovct rat Stamrvovat 

D kai Tapaurobyrat mpoodepovTwy Kal Bralopevenr, 
eira, Tijs Kpdcews peraBarovons Kal TVEULATOS 
xpyorotd Kai _vAuKéos aipatos eyyevopievov Kat 
Geppdrntos oireias, dvaordvres dprov Aurov ext 
Tup@ Kat Kapddyicp Xaipovar Kat dopevilovow 
eobiovres’; Touadrny o Adyos epTrovet Th yuyt 
SidBeowv. _odrdpens én, dv pabys wt Ea KaAov 
Kayabdr é core Tpupnaes ev mrevig, kal Baowdevoets 
Kat TOV dmpdypova Biov kal Bubrqy oddev Yrrov 
dyamijoers q Tov emt orparnytats Kal iyepovias: 
od Bubon didocopijcas dydas, adda savtaxod 
Civ Addws paljon Kal dé mdvrwv eddpavel ce 
E mobos mroAXods evepyerotvra kal mevia mohAa 
Ly pepysvOvra Kai dofa Tyswyevov Kal ddokia x7) 
dlovovpevov. 


1 éc@lovres Jannotins: éc@orres. 





2 Cf. Moralia, 466 v. 
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forth, like a hidden rock appearing in fair weather, 
and the soul is overwhelmed and confounded. 

4, Heap up gold, amass silver, build stately 
promenades, fill your house with slaves and the city 
with your debtors ; unless you lay level the emotions 
of your soul, put a stop to your insatiate desires, and 
quit yourself of fears and anxieties, you are but 
decanting wine for a man in a fever, offering honey 
to a bilious man, and preparing tid-bits and dainties 
for sufferers from colic or dysentery, who cannot 
retain them or be strengthened by them, but are 
only brought nearer to death thereby. Does not 
your observation of sick persons teach you that they 
dislike and reject and decline the finest and costliest 
viands which their attendants offer and try to force 
upon them; and then later, when their whole con- 
dition has changed, and good breathing, wholesome 
blood, and normal temperature have returned to 
their bodies, they get up and have joy and satis- 
faction in eating plain bread with cheese and cress ? 4 
It is such a condition that reason creates in the soul. 
You will be contented with your lot if you learn what 
the honourable and good is. You will be luxurious 
in poverty, and live like a king, and you will find no 
less satisfaction in the care-free life of a private 
citizen than in the life connected with high military 
or civic office. If you become a philosopher, you will 
live not unpleasantly, but you will learn to subsist 
pleasantly anywhere and with any resources. Wealth 
will give you gladness for the good you will do to 
many, poverty for your freedom from many cares, 
repute for the honours you will enjoy, and obscurity 
for the certainty that you shall not be envied. 
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A LETTER OF CONDOLENCE 
TO APOLLONIUS 


(CONSOLATIO AD APOLLONIUM) 


OTs ea Se retin ts aes gee 
eS KR SOS 9 ER COMER 
ENS eR ES RE eS 


INTRODUCTION 


Tue Letter of Condolence to Apollonius, into which 
quotations from earlier authors have been emptied 
from the sack rather than scattered by hand, has in 
comparatively recent years fallen under suspicion 
as being perhaps not the work of Plutarch. The 
suspicion rests mainly on two grounds, the unusual 
length of the quotations, and certain incongruities 
of style. The latter may here be briefly dismissed 
with the remark that for every departure from 
accepted Plutarchean style a striking instance of 
conformity to his style may be cited, so that no very 
positive results are to be obtained in this way. The 
case is much the same with the quotations. Many 
of them are unusually long, although not longer than 
we find in other authors. Some of them, for example 
Euripides, Suppliants 1110 and 1112 (Plut. 110), 
show an accuracy of ms. tradition so far superior that 
the reading given by Plutarch is commonly adopted 
by editors of Euripides in preference to the tradi- 
tional reading of the mss. of Euripides. On the other 
hand, the quotation from Plato, Gorgias 523 a (Plut. 
120 £), shows many minor variations from our text of 
Plato; some of these are interesting in themselves, 
but none of them really disturbs the meaning of the 

passage. 
We learn from the letter almost nothing about 
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Apollonius and his departed son, and hardly more 
about Plutarch. It lacks the intimate touch of a 
similar letter which was written by Plutarch to his 
wife (Moralia, 608 a). Indeed we cannot be wholly 
sure that the boy was called Apollonius after his 
father, for one stroke of the pen to change the 
accusative to a vocative (1215) would cause his 
name to disappear entirely. 

The title of the letter is not found in Lamprias’ 
list of Plutarch’s works, nevertheless we have refer- 
ence to it at a comparatively early date. 

Some striking similarities between the letter and 
Cicero’s Tusculan Disputations are doubtless to be 
explained by derivation from a common source, and 
this source was doubtless in large part the works of 
the Academic philosopher Crantor. 

In the absence of actual knowledge it is convenient 
to assume an hypothesis (as in the realm of science 
one speaks of “‘ atoms ”’ or “‘ ions ”’ or of the electric 
“current ”). If we assume that this is the original 
rough draft of the letter which was to be sent to 
Apollonius, nearly everything can be made to square 
with the hypothesis. In selecting some of the 
quotations Plutarch had put down enough of the 
context, so that later the lines he might finally choose 
to insert could be smoothly interwoven with the 
text, and the text itself was no doubt to be subjected 
to further polish. 

However, we may be profoundly grateful for the 
collection of extracts included in the letter, and, if 
the hypothesis be right, we may also be grateful for 
this glimpse of Plutarch’s methods of composition. 

We must bear in mind that this particular form of 
literary composition had developed a style of its 
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own, the earliest example perhaps being the 
Aziochus (of Plato ?), and we have records of many 
more now lost. Among the Romans also this form 
of composition was popular, and several examples 
may be found in the works of Seneca. 
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F TIAPAMYOHTIKOZ TPO 
ATIOAAQNION 


1, Kai wdAae cou oumpynoa Kal avvnxbéo8ny, 
"AtoMane, a dxovoas qepi Tis Too mpooptAeordrou 
macaw utr viob cov mpowpov peraddayns Tob 

t 5 
Biov, veavicxov Koopiov mdvy Kal owdpovos Kat 

tg n~ 
Siahepdvrws ta Te mpds Deods Kal Ta mpds yovels 

\ 

102 kat ditovs doa Kat Sixata Siadvddéavros. TdTeE 
pev obv b16 Tov Tis TeAEUTHS Kaipov evruyydvew 
cot Kat mapaxarciy dvopwrivws dépew Td oup- 
BeBnxds avoikeiov iv, mapeyevw 76 Te o@pa Kal 

‘ nd ~ 1 
Thy puynv bao THs mapaAdyou ovydopds, Kat 

a aid oe 2 ~ > ‘ ‘ e ta 
ovpTabeiy 8 Hv dvayKaiov: obd€ yap ot BéAtioTou 
T&v latp@v mpds tas aBpdas Ta&v pevpdTov 
> A 3: 4 ca bs *: ~ La 
éemipopas «v00s mpoodepovor tas Sia TOY dappda- 

é ~ > dA A ~ ~ ~ 
kw Bonbeias, dW eat 7d Bapivoy Tis hAcypovis 
dixa Tis Tay eEwhev weptyplatwv éemBécews adro 
de” adrod AaBety méyuw. 

2. "Erretdy} odv Kal ypdvos 6 advra memaiveww 

B eiwhds eyyéyove TH ovppopa kal yi mept aé dud- 
eats dmaitety gouxe Tiyy Tapa t&v didwy Bor- 
fevav, Kadds exew vréAaPov ta&v wapapvOynTiKady 


1 rapepévy Wilamowitz: wapepévore 
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1. Even before this time, Apollonius, I felt for you 
in your sorrow and trouble, when I heard of the un- 
timely passing from life of your son, who was very 
dear to us all—a youth who was altogether decorous 
and modest, and unusually observant of the demands 
of religion ‘and justice both toward the gods and 
toward his parents and friends. In those days, close 
upon the time of his death, to visit you and urge you 
to bear your present lot as a mortal man should 
would have been unsuitable, when you were pro- 
strated in both body and soul by the unexpected 
calamity ; and, besides, I could not help sharing in 
your feeling. For even the best of physicians do not 
at once apply the remedy of medicines against acute 
attacks of suppurating humours, but allow the pain- 
fulness of the inflammation, without the application 
of external medicaments, to attain some assuage- 
ment of itself.2 
2. Now since time, which is wont to assuage all 
things, has intervened since the calamity, and your 
present condition seems to demand the aid of your 
friends, I have conceived it to be proper to communi- 
cate to you some words that ean give comfort, for 
* Cf. Cicero, Tusculan Disputations, 29 (63), and Pliny, 
Letters, v.16. 
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(102) oot petadodvac Adywv mpos dveow THS Adans Kat 
TataAayv tav mevOixav kat paraiwy dduppav. 


“ poxais”” yep os vooovons etoty larpot Adyou, 
atTav tis ev Kaip@ ye padbdcon xéap. 


Kata yap tév coddv Edpumidny 
dAdo b€ y"* én’ GAAn pdppaxoy Ketras voow: 
Aurroupevy pev pb00s evuerns didwv, 
dyav S€ pwpaivovte vovberipara. 


C woMaY yap dvrTwy puxucdv mabey, % Adan 70d 


Meee TeDUREY elvat TAVTWwV" 


“80a Admryy yap,’ ” act, “Kab paviav yiyvecbar® 
moAAotat® Kat voorpar” otk idowpa, 
atvrods 7 dvnphKace Sia Avayv zivés.” 

3. To pev obv dAyeiv Kal SdxveoBae TeAevTi - 
cavros viob puoucty exer Thy apynv Ths Avrns, 
Kal odK ep jpiv. ob yap eywrye ouppepopar Tots 
dprodar Thy ay/prov Kal oxAnpay dndBevay, € é€w Kal 
ToS Suvatod Kal tod ovpddpovros otcaav: dd- 
aipyoetar yap yudv arn tiv éx tod diAdetobar 

D Kal prety edvoway, tig mavTos parArov siaow lew 
dvayKatov. TO be mépa Too pézpou mapexpépeabat 
Kal ouvarew wa mévOn mapa dvow eival dns Kal 
br6 Tijs ev npiv pavans yiyveoOat Sdéqs. 510 
Kat TobTo pev €atéov wes BAaBepov Kat padhov 
Kal anmovdalots avdpdow qKoTa mpémov, THY Be 


* Yoxs] opyas Aeschylus mss., but yuyfs was an ancient 
variant as attested e.g. by Cicero, Tusc. Disput. iii. 31. 

2 &ddo 6é y’] &AN’ all mss. but one. ; 

3 Apparently adapted to fitthe construction; the original, 

kat pavia ylyverat woAXotst, is found in Stobaeus, Flor. xcix. 1. 

4 roddoter Stobaeus: woAXois. , 
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the mitigation of grief and the termination of mourn- 
fal and vain lamentations. For 


Words are physicians for an ailing mind, 
When at the fitting time one soothes the heart.* 


Since, according to the wise Euripides,? 


For divers ills are remedies diverse : 
The kindly speech of friends for one in grief, 
And admonitions when one plays the fool. 


Indeed, though there are many emotions that affect 
the soul, yet grief, from its nature, is the most cruel 
of all. They say : 


To many there doth come because of grief 
Insanity and ills incurable, 
And some for grief have ended their own life.¢ 


3. The pain and pang felt at the death of a son has 
in itself good cause to awaken grief, which is only 
natural, and over it we have no control. For I, for 
my part, cannot concur with those who extol that 
harsh and callous indifference, which is both impossible 
and unprofitable. For this will rob us of the kindly 
feeling which comes from mutual affection and which 
above all else we must conserve. But to be carried 
beyond all bounds and to help in exaggerating our 
griefs I say is contrary to nature, and results from our 
depraved ideas. ‘Therefore this also must be dis- 
missed as injurious and depraved and most unbecom- 
ing to right-minded men, but a moderate indulgence 


* Aeschylus, Prometheus Bound, 379. 

> Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag., Euripides, No. 962. The 
last two lines are cited supra 69 pv. 

¢ From Philemon; cf. Kock, Com. Att. Frag. ii. p. 512, 
Philemon, No. 106, where additional lines are given. 

4 Cf. Cicero, Tusculan Disputations, iii. 6 (12). 
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(102) peTpromdbevav ovk drodoKipaoréoy. “ Ha) yap 


voooiper ” dua 6 6 dxadnpaixos Kpdvrwp, “ voon- 
oact be mapetn Tus aiobnors, cir’ ody Tépvowrd Tt 
Tae ayperepov eit dmoampro. ” 46 yap dvasduvov 
Tot, otK dvev peydrcov eyylyverau puobay TO 
avlpuTw: TeOnpidobar yap eikds éxel pev capa 


{ TowdTov evratia dé puy7jv. 


4, Oty’ ody daabeis emi r&v towdTwv cup- 
dopawv 6 Adyos a&tot piyveobar rods ed dpovoivras 
ovre SvaTrabels: 76 pev yap areyKrov Kat Onpiddes, 
70 8° éxAedupévov Kal yuvaixomperés. evAdyioTos 
& 6 tov oixelov Gpov éywv Kal Suvduevos dépew 
beLids Ta Te mpoonvy Kai ta AvTNpA TAY ev TH 
Bip oupBawdvtwr, Kal mpoengurs Ort xabdmep 
év Snpoxparia _kAijpos ote tév dpxav Kal bet 
Aaxovra pev dpxew dmohaxovra. dé dépew ay- 
emaxas Thy ToxnY, ovTw Kat TH Stavony tdv 
mpaypdtwy aveyKAntws Kai mebnviws émecbat. 
Tobro yap ot ph duvdpevoe moveiy ode Tas €v- 


" mpayias av euppovens hépew Suvawro Kat peTplus. 


Tov pev yap Kaddis Aeyopevwr eariv év tro- 
OyKns péper Kat Tobro, 


und edTuynpa pndev dS gow péya, 
6 o eLerrapet petlov 7 n xXpewy dpoveiv, 
pnd? dv tT oun pA Suoxepés, Sovro’ maAw, 
GAN’ atros atel pipve, THY oavtod piow 
cwlwv BeBaiws, ote xpuads ev mupi. 


t > 2 4 \ , 2 - a 
TETALOEvLEVvY ) €OTt KQL ouwdpovwy avopay TWpos 





* Cf. Mullach, Frag. Philos. Graec. iii. p. 146; Cicero, | 
Tusculan Disputations, iii. 6 (12). | 
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in grief is not to be disapproved. “‘ Pray that we 
be not ill,” says Crantor? of the Academy, “ but if 
we be ill, pray that sensation be left us, whether one 
of our members be cut off or torn out.’”’ For this in- 
sensibility to pain® is attained by man only at a great 
price ; for in the former case, we may suppose, it is 
the body which has been brutalized into such in- 
sensibility, but in the latter case the soul. 

4. Reason therefore requires that men of under- 
standing should be neither indifferent in such 
calamities nor extravagantly affected; for the one 
course is unfeeling and brutal, the other lax and 
effeminate. Sensible is he who keeps within appro- 
priate bounds and is able to bear judiciously both the 
agreeable and the grievous in his lot, and who has 
made up his mind beforehand to conform uncom- 
plainingly and obediently to the dispensation of 
things ; Just as in a democracy there is an allotment 
of offices, and he who draws the lot holds office, while 
he who fails to do so must bear his fortune without 
taking offence. For those who cannot do this would 
be unable sensibly and soberly to abide good fortune 
either. 

Among the felicitous utterances the following 
piece of advice is to the point : 

Let no success be so unusual 
That it excite in you too great a pride, 
Nor abject be in turn, if ill betide ; 


But ever be the same; preserve unchanged 
Your nature, like to gold when tried by fire.¢ 


It is the mark of educated and disciplined men to 


» Such Stoicism was required by the stricter Stoic school, 

but the philosophers of the Academy would have none of it. 

| _¢ From an unknown play of Euripides; ef. Nauck, Trag. 
Graec. F'rag., Euripides, No. 963. 
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103 re Tas Soxovoas evTvytas Tov avrov elvat, Kal 7pos 
Tas atuxias purdgar yervatws 70 mpézov. THs yap 
evrAoytorias epyov éoTlw 7 pridgacbat TO kaxov 
emupepomevov 7 SvopAadcacbar yevopevov 7} ov- 
orethat mpos 76 » Bpaxvrarov 7) 7] mapackevdlew aire 
Thy Srropovay dppeva kal yevvatay. kal yap mept 
rayabov 7 ppdovnats Tpaypareverar TeTpaxas, n 
Teper, ayaa 7 7 puddrrovea 7 q avgovea 7) 7 Xpw- 
pen beftas. obroe THs ppovijaews Kal TOY dM 
dpeTav elot Kardves, ols apds auparepa xpyoréov. 

B “ovx éorw” yap “ doris nav7’ avip eddapovet”’ 
kat v7) Alia 
76 TOL xpewy ovK eoTL u Xpewy Totety. 

5. “Qomep yap év dutots more pev woAvKapriat 
ylyvovras Tore e dxapriat, kal ev Sous TMOTe pev 
moAvyoviat more dé Kal dyoviat, Kat ev Baddrry 
evoiat TE Kal Xeudives, ovre Kai év Big roAAai Kat 
mrouxihat Tepioracets yiyvdpevar mpos Tas evarrias 
mepiayovat. tovs avOpwmous téyas. els as dta- 
Prébas dv tig ox ametkdTws Etzot, 

ovk emi adoiv o° éeditevo’ ayabots, 
Cc *Aydpeuvov, “Artpeus. 
bei b€ oe xaipeuv Kal AuretoBau: 
Bvqros yap édus. Kav Ha) oo GéAns, 
Ta Yedv otrw Bovdduev” Eorar 
kal 76 dad Mevdvipov pybey 


1 Bouvdépev’ Euripides mss.: Bovdopévwv. 





* From the Stheneboea of Euripides, ibid. No. 661. 
®’ Author unknown; ef. Nauck, Trag. Graee. Frag., 
Adespot. No. 368. 
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keep the same habit of mind toward seeming pro- 
sperity,and nobly to maintain a becoming attitude 
toward adversity. For it is the task of rational 
prudence, either to be on guard against evil as it 
approaches, or, if it have already happened, to 
rectify it or to minimize it or to provide oneself 
with a virile and noble patience to endure it. For 
wisdom deals also with the good, in a fourfold way— 
either acquiring a store of goods, or conserving them, 
or adding to them, or using them judiciously. These 
are the laws of wisdom and of the other virtues, and 
they must be followed for better fortune or for 
worse. For 


No man exists who's blest in everything,* 
and truly 
What thou must do cannot be made “ must not.” ® 


5. For as there are in plants at one time seasons 
of fruitage and at another time seasons of unfruit- 
fulness, and in animals at one time fecundity and at 
another time barrenness, and on the sea both fair 
weather and storm, so also in life many diverse cir- 
cumstances occur which bring about a reversal of 
human fortunes. As one contemplates these re- 
versals he might say not inappropriately : 

Not for good and no ill came thy life from thy sire, 
Agamemnon, but jo 
Thou shalt find interwoven with grief; 


For a mortal thou art. Though against thy desire 
Yet the plans of the gods will so have it.¢ 


and the words of Menander?: 


¢ Euripides, Iphigenia at Aulis,29; ef. Moralia, 33 5. 
@ Cf. Kock, Com. Att. Frag. iii. p. 155, No. 531, and 
Allinson, Menander (in L.C.L.), p. 478. 
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et yap eyévou ov, Tpopue, TOV mavrwy povos, 
or” eTUKTEV W peaTnp a , ep @ te! Siaredciy 
mpdrrwv® & Bovrer kat Suevtvyav dei, 
Kal TobT0 Tay Gedy Tis cdpoldynae cou, 
dpbas dyavaxrets” core ydp i “epevopévos, 
dromdy TE meTroink’. . & emt Tots adrois vopous 
eg’ olomep ipeis éomacas Tov ,dépa 
Tov Kowov, iva got Kal TpayLcayrepov Aare, 
oioréov duewov Tatra Kal Aoyioréov. 
A A Ea ~ 4 Le 
70 dé Keddratov TOV Adywr, dvOpwros ef, 
a \ a Loe 4 , 
od petaBodjy Oarrov mpos tyos Kal mdAw 
TamewoTyTa Cdov ovdey AauPdver. 
Kal pada Sucateas" doGevéoratov yap év 
pice peytorous oikovopetrar mpdypacw, 
oray méan bé, mAcioTa auvTpiBer Kadd. 
ad 8’ otf baepBaddovra, Tpddys’, amwmdAecas 
dyaba, ta vuvi* 7°® dort pérpid cou KaKd. 
e 3, 8. & / A I A “6 , 
wor’ ava pégov mov Kal 76 Aourdv av* dépe. 
> ? hd 4 wy ~ / w 
aaa pws Towotrwv dvrwy Tv mpaypdrewv evo 
61a. THY adpoodray ovTws etolv aBerrepor Kal 
Kevauxets, wore juucpov érrapbevres 7} oud Xpnudrov 
mepiovotay adfovov 7 did pévebos apx7s, H ded 
Twas mpoedpias ToAutixas 7} Sid Tyas Kai dd€as 
~ ~ ig ee , 3 > , 
erametAely Tols ATTOGL Kai e&vBpilew, odK évOupov- 
prevot TO THS TUXNS doTaTov Kal dBEBatov, odd’ Gre 
< BY a 3 Ad i A % x 4) Aa 
padios Ta bbnAd yiyverar TaTrewda Kal Ta xPapard. 
maAw todra: rats d&éuppémois pefiorducva Tis 
a > 7 > , * 
Toxns peTaBodats. Cnreiv ob ev (GBeBacous | Be- 
Bandy tT Aoyilopévwy éotl mepit Tav mpayydtwv 
obk opbads: 


1 re Schaefer: ye. 
2 apdrrwy (the regular form) Kock: mpdocwr. 
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If you alone, young master, at your birth 

Had gained the right to do whate’er you would 
Throughout your life, and ever be in luck, 

And if some god agreed to this with you, 

Then you have right to feel aggrieved. He has 
Deceived and strangely treated you. But if 
Upon the selfsame terms as we, you drew 

The primal breath of universal life 

(To speak you somewhat in the tragic style), 
You must endure this better, and use sense. 

To sum up all] say, you are a man, 

Than which no thing that lives can swifter be 
Exalted high and straight brought low again. 
And rightly so; for though of puny frame, 

He yet doth handle many vast affairs, 

And, falling, ruins great prosperity. 

But you, young master, have not forfeited 
Surpassing good, and these your present ills 
But moderate are; so bear without excess 
What Fortune may hereafter bring to you. 


But, in spite of this condition of affairs, some persons, 
through their foolishness, are so silly and conceited, 
that, when only a little exalted, either because of 
abundance of money, or importance of office, or 
petty political preferments, or because of position 
and repute, they threaten and insult those in lower 
station, not bearing in mind the uncertainty and in- 
constancy of fortune, nor vet the fact that the lofty 
is easily brought low and the humble in turn is 
exalted, transposed by the swift-moving changes of 
fortune. Therefore to try to find any constancy in 
what is inconstant is a trait of people who do not 
rightly reason about the circumstances of life. For 


3 ¢’ added by Grotius. 

‘ +4 vuvi Bentley: ra viv. 

5 - Hercher: 6’. 

© gv added by Bernardakis. Perhaps ré Avrnpdv (Nauck) 
or 7d viv Avrody (Grotius) would be better. 
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ce load A ct , a” > € é 
tpoxod”’ yap “ meptateiyovtos aAAo® Arépa 

us ‘7 ca a > ww > € / a? 

aibis Umepfe ylyver’ aMAof” Hrépa. 


6. Kpdriorov 87 mpds aAumiay ddppaxov 6 Adyos 
Kal 4) dua TOUTOY TapacKerT) pds mdaas TOD Biov 
Tas petaBords. xpt) yap od pdvoy éavrov cidévar 
Ounrov dvta THY pow, aAAa Kal drt OvnT@ avy- 
KAnpos €ort Biw Kai mpdypact padias [eBroraprévous 
mpos TouvayTiov. dvOpustev yap dvtws Ovyrd pev 
kai é¢ijpepa’ ra owpara, Ovnrai dé tdyat' Kal 

cf \ / 3 € ~ A A Al ig a 
maOn Kat mav0 dtrAds ta Kata Tov Biov, drep 

otk gore duyety Bpordy odd” daadvéar 
TO Tapamav add 
Taprdpov ru8uiy méle. a adavots apupnAdrois 
avadyKais* 
ws dnot WivSapos. dev ép$ds 6 Dadnpeds Anur- 
tpios eimévros Hdpimidou 
6 8 GABos od BéBatos aX’ edrjpepos 
Kal OTL 
, > wv A3 # A rn < f 
pixp’ arta tda° o¢dAdovra, Kat pi juépa 
A A cal € la * > 3 La 
7a pev Kabetiey wisdfev ra 8 Hp’ avw 
Ta bev dda Kadds &by Adyew abrov Bédrvov ro 
éxyew dv,’ ef ua plav jyépay GdAa otvypny elze 
xpdvov. 

1 Kronenberg would read kxdgjuepa. . . & al réxar Te, 
making iambic verses of Ovyra . . . wdOn. 

+ 5 araynacs] decpois dvd-ykas Bergk. 

3 ulxp érra 7a Bernardakis: pixpérara (ws pexpd ra Stobaeus, 
Flor. ev. 1). 


4 2yew dv] dv Exew Wyttenbach, éxov jv Hercher: efxev by 
(or dv). 
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The wheel goes round, and of the rim now one 
And now another part is at the top.? 


6. Reason is the best remedy for the cure of grief, 
reason and the preparedness through reason for all 
the changes of life. For one ought to realize, not 
merely that he himself is mortal by nature, but also 
that he is allotted to a life that is mortal and to con- 
ditions which readily reverse themselves. For men’s 
bodies are indeed mortal, lasting but a day, and mortal 
is all that they experience and suffer, and, in a word, 
everything in life ; and all this 


May not be escaped nor avoided by mortals ® 
at all, but 


The depths of unseen Tartarus hold you fast by hard- 
forged necessities, 


as Pindar * says. Whence Demetrius of Phalerum 
was quite right when, in reference to a saying of 
Euripides ¢ : 


Wealth is inconstant, lasting but a day, 


and also: 


Small things may cause an overthrow; one day 
Puts down the mighty and exalts the low,* 


he said that it was almost all admirably put, but 
it would have been better if he had said not “one 
day,’”’ but ‘ one second of time.” 


* Author unknown; cf. Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Gr. iii. p. 740. 
Homer, /1. xii. 326. 
* Pindar, Frag. 207 (ed. Christ). 2 Phoenissae, 558. 
¢ See note a on next page. 
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ta A ie & - “a ~ 
(104) KUKXos yap abros Kapmiwots Te yas putots 
yéve. BpoT@v re.* Tots péev avbferar Bios, 
tov Sé dbiver te Kaxbepiferar madw. 
6 dé Tivdapos ev dAdous 


f ta Fs iz La ~ ww 
ti dé tus; ti 8° od TIS; oKLds dvap 
avOpartros 


eupavricdis opddpa Kat gtdAoréyvws drrepBodh 
xpnodpevos Tov Tov avOpaimeoy Biov edijAwoe. Tt 
yap ods dobevéarepov ; To S€ TavTns dvap 008 
C av éxdpdaas tis érepos® 8urnfein cadds. rovrous 
8 éxopevos Kat 6 Kpdvrwp mapapvfodpevos ent 


a a / a \ e ‘ 
™ TOY PERRO teeth} seks IokAéa 


Taira yap waca airy y dpxata irocogia Agvet 
Te Kal mapaxeAeverat, ay el OF Tt ado p21) arro- 
dexducba, 76 ye Today} etvar Epyon Kat dvoKodov 
TOV Biov dyay dAndes. kat yap et pa pce 
Tobrov eye. TOV TpoTrov, bid y? je ets toot” 
adgixrar Siadbopas. y Ee dSndos auTn TUXN TOp- 
podev ev Kat ér an apis RorovOyxev ove 
ep évi dyeel, dvopevors TE piyvurat tis év mow 
Kakod potpa 7a yap ToL oméppara dbus Ouqra 
évra TavTns Kowwrel THs aitias, &€ Fs aduia pev 
yuyfis, vdoo Te Kal Kydea Kal potpa OynTav 


> cal ¢ ~ a 2? 
éexetOev ap Lev SP aSEe 


D Toi oy) xdpw érparop.eBa. Sedpo; w’ eldetnpev 
O7t KaLYOV atuyetv ovoev avOpurtrw aa maVTES 


1 @ynrav re yeved Most Mss. and Stobaeus, lor. ev. 19. 


2 Erepos] érépws Meziriacus. 





® Both this and the preceding quotation are from the Ino 
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Alike the cycle of earth’s fruitful plants 
And mortal men. For some life grows apace, 
While others perish and are gathered home.* 


And elsewhere Pindar ® says : 


Somebody? Nobody? Which is which ? 
A dream of a shadow is man. 

Very vividly and skilfully did he use this extrava- 
gance of expression in making clear the life of man- 
kind. For what is feebler than a shadow? And a 
dream of it!—that is something which defies any 
clear description. In similar strain Crantor,° en- 
deavouring to comfort Hippocles upon the death of 
his children, says: “* All our ancient philosophy states 
this and urges it upon us; and though there be 
therein other things which we do not accept, yet at 
any rate the statement that life is oftentimes toil- 
some and hard is only too true. For even if it is 
not so by nature, yet through our own selves it has 
reached this state of corruption. From a distant 
time, yes from the beginning, this uncertain fortune 
has attended us and to no good end, and even at our 
birth there is conjoined with us a portion of evil in 
everything. For the very seed of our life, since it is 
mortal, participates in this causation, and from this 
there steal upon us defectiveness of soul, diseases of 
body, loss of friends by death, and the common 
portion of mortals.”’ 

* For what reason have we turned our thoughts in 
this direction? It is that we may know that mis- 
fortune is nothing novel for man, but that we all have 


of Euripides; cf. Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag., Euripides, 
Nos. 420 and 415, where additional lines are given. 

> Pyth. viii. 135. 

© Cf. Mullach, Frag. Philos. Graec. iii. p. 147. 
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(104 radro men6vOapLev. “ doxomos yap » TUX,” dynoiv 


E 


o Ocdgpaoros, “Kal dew} _Taperecbar Ta 7po- 
TeTOvnLEVG | kai perappipae Hy doxodcay <dnpeptar, 
ovdéeva Kaupov exoua TaKTdv.’ tadra bé Kal ddAa 
Towaira Kal Kab éauTov éxaaTw Aoyioacbat pad.ov, 
Kal dAAwy dKodoat Tadaudv cal oogav avdpav- 
dv mp@tos pév éotw 6 Getos “Opnpos, einav, 


ovder dcidvorepov yaia Tpéper dvOpaimowo. 

ov pev yap mote pyar KaKov meiseabar 3 dricow, 
odp’ dperay Tapexwar Beoi kal youvar’ épwpn: 
aM’ ore 57) Kal Avypa Beoi wdxapes TeA€ovcr,* 
Kai Ta déper dexalopevos teTAnoTe Ovu@ 


, 
KGL 


a S - > 4 ? a > ra 
toios yap vdos éativ éemyboviwy avOpamuwy, 
olov én’ tyap dyno. waTnp avipav re Oedy re 


Kal év dAdo 


Tvdetdy peydOupe, rin yeveny épecivers ; 

otn Trép pion yeven, Toin 5é Kal dvdp OV. 

pUrAda Ta pev 7 dvepos ap bis yéer, dAda Sé 
& wry 

Tnrcbdwoa Pver, Eapos 8 emuyiyverar py? 

Os dvdpav yeven 7h pev pve® 7 8’ azodApnyer.” 


F Taurn 8 ort Kards € exprjaaTo TH etkdve Tob dvOpe- 


metou Biov dfAov é€ dv ev GAdw térw dyoiv ovTw, 


1 reddovor] reA€owor Homer, o 133. 
2 & 7] opn many Homeric mss. 
3 » «] the original reading was undoubtedly ¢yc6’, i.e. 


pder(ac). 


* Frag. 73 (ed. Wimmer). 
> Od. xviii. 130. © Od. xviii. 136. 
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had the same experience of it. For Theophrastus 4 
says: ‘‘ Fortune is heedless, and she has a wonderful 
power to take away the fruits of our labours and to 
overturn our seeming tranquillity, and for doing this 
she has no fixed season.’” These matters, and others 
like them, it is easy for each man to reason out for him- 
self, and to learn them from wise men of old besides ; 
of whom the first is the divine Homer, who said ®: 


Nothing more wretched than man doth the earth support on 
its bosom, 

Never, he says to himself, shall he suffer from evil hereafter, 

Never, so long as the gods give him strength and his knees 
are still nimble ; 

Then when the blessed gods bring upon him grievous 


affliction, 

Still he endures his misfortune, reluctant but steadfast in 
spirit. 

And: 

Such is the mood of the men who here on the earth are 
abiding, 


E’en as the day which the father of men and of gods brings 
upon them.¢ 


And in another place : 


Great-hearted son of Tydeus, why do you ask of my fathers ? 

As is the race of the leaves, such too is that of all mortals. 

Some of the leaves doth the wind scatter earthward, and 
others the forest 

Budding puts forth in profusion, and springtime is coming 
upon us. 

Thus is man’s race: one enters on life, and another’s life 
ceases.? 


That he has admirably made use of this image of 
human life is clear from what he says in another place, 
in these words : 


2 Jl. vi. 145, 
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Bp ory éveca, mrorcpiler" 


Seda, of PvAAovow eouxdres, ddAore pev Te 
ladreyées reddBovow dpovpys Kapmov édovtes, 
adore 5é POuvPovow axpror, obdé tis dAK?} 


105 Liypwvidns 8 6 rv peday montis, Tavoaviov 
toi Paotkéews tav Aaxedaysoviwy peyadavyoupe- 
vou auvex@s emi tals aitod mpaéeot Kal KeAevovros 
amayyetAat te adrT@ coddv peta xAevacj0d, cvuveis 
adrotd thy brepndaviay ovveBovAeve peuvqobar ort 
avopwmds éott. 

@Dduros 8 6 trav Maxeddévwy Baorreds Tpiay 
abr@ mpooayyeNevte edruXnpateoy bg éva 
Katpov, Tpwrov pev Ore reO pinay vevienner “OAvp- 
ma, Sevtépou e Ort Happeviev 6 6 oTparnyds waxy 

B AapSaveis jevixnoe, tpitov 8° ott Gppev avT@ 
matdiov extnoev® "Oduumids, avateivas eis Tov od- 
pavov tas yxeipas “ & Satpov,” elze, “ pérpidy re 
tovtots avries eddtrTwpa,” eidds Ott Tots peydAots 
EVTUXT LATE plovetv mépunev y Ty. 

Onpaperys 86 yevopevos "AGiyyoe | Tov Tpud- 
Ov TG. TUpavvey, oupmesovons THS olxias év iY] 
pera TAcdvew edeimver, pdvos owfels Kal mpos 
mavTwV ebdarpionidperos, dvadwrjoas peyady Th 
durf, “@ TUXT), se cimev, “els tiva pe eaupov dpa 
gvaatres;”’ per’ od moddv Sé xpdvoy Kara- 
otpePAuwleis bro THY ovvTupavvey éTEACUTHOEV. 

1 rrodeniferr] mro\euitw (mroreuigw) of Homer, 463, is 
adapted to fit the construction. 


2 ovdé ris dNKH] GANA TaxLoTa KTA. Homer. 
3 gxvnoev] réroxev 7) in one ms., perhaps rightly. 


@ Jl. xxi. 463. Cf. Aelian, Varia Historia, ix. 21. 
© Of. Moralia 177 c and Plutarch’s Life of Alewander, 
chap. iii. (p. 666 a). 
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To fight for the sake of mortals 
Wretched, who like to the leaves, at the one time all ardent 
Come to their fitting perfection, and eat of the fruit of their 


acres 3 
Then again helpless they perish, nor is there aught that can 
help them.* 

Pausanias, king of the Lacedaemonians, who per- 
sistently boasted of his own exploits, mockingly 
urged the lyric poet Simonides to rehearse for him 
some wise saying, whereupon the poet, being fully 
cognizant of his conceit, advised him to remember 
that he was only human.? 

Philip, the king of the Macedonians, happened to 
have three pieces of good news reported to him all 
at once: the first, that he was victor at the Olympic 
games in the race of the four-horse chariots; the 
second, that Parmenio, his general, had vanquished 
the Dardanians in battle, and the third, that 
Olympias had borne him a male child; whereupon, 
stretching out his hands toward the heavens, he 
said: “O God, offset all this by some moderate mis- 
fortune!” For he well knew that in cases of great 
prosperity fortune is wont to be jealous.¢ 

While Theramenes, who afterwards became one 
of the Thirty Tyrants at Athens, was dining with 
several others, the house, in which they were, col- 
lapsed, and he was the only one to escape death ; but 
as he was being congratulated by everybody, he 
raised his voice and exclaimed in a loud tone, ‘‘O 
Fortune, for what occasion are you reserving me?” 
And not long afterward he came to his end by 
torture at the hands of his fellow tyrants.¢ 


4 He was condemned to drink hemlock, according to the 
usual tradition ; cf. Xenophon, Hellenica, ii. 3. 54-56, and 
Aelian, Varia Historia, ix. 21. 
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(105) 7. ‘Yaepduds 5é datverar mepi rv mapapvbiay 
Co TonTHs evdoKteiv, Troujoas rov “AywAdéa Aéyovra 
™pos Tov IIpiapov wxovra emi AvTpa Tod “Exropos 
Tavrt- 
GAN dye 5% Kat’ dp’ elev emi Opdvov, dAyea & 
euans 
év Oup@ kataxelobar edoopev dxvipevol meEp: 
od yap tis mphéis wéAeras Kpuepoto yéoto. 
Os yap emexAwoavro Geoi SetAotor Bporoiat, 
Ladew dxyvopevors: adbrol dé 7” axnd€es eat. 
Soiot yap Te 7iOor KataKetarar ev Ards ovder 
Sdpuwv ofa SiSwor, Kaxdv, Erepos 5é edwv. 
@ pev k? dypeiEas don Zeds tepmixépavvos, 
D dAdore ev te KaK@ 6 ye KUperar adore 
eofAG- 
@ 8é xe t&v Avypadv Sdn, AwBntov EOynKe 
kai é Kaki BovBpworts emt xPdva Siav édavver, 
gore & obte Oeotiat rerysévos ovre Bporotow. 


6 8€ pera todrov Kal 7H 8d6én Kal TS xpdvw, KatTou 
trav Movody dvayopetwy éavtov pabyrny ‘Hatodos, 
kai odtos év 7ilw Kabelpfas Ta Kaka, THY Mlav- 
Scdpav dvoi~acav aopaiver oxeSdaat 7d TAROOs ext 
mdoav yiv Kat OdAarrav, Adywv wde- 
> % ‘ t 7 ig ~ > > ~ 
GAG yur) xeipeco miBou péya Tap’ adedodoa 
E  éoxéSao’: dvOpdsrrouct S€ pejoaro Kijdea Avypa. 





@ Homer, /1. xxiv. 522; cf. also Moralia, 20 F and 22 B. 

> Such is the meaning of the passage as here quoted from 
Homer ; but in two other places (De audiendis poetis, 24 8, 
and De exilio, 600p) Plutarch follows Plato (Republic, p. 
379 p), who wrote xnpav Eurderot, 6 per éxOav adrap 0 derhov, 
thus making one urn of evil and one of good. Metrical 
considerations make it more than probable that the line 
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7. The Poet is regarded as extraordinarily success- 
ful in bestowing consolation, where he represents 
Achilles as speaking to Priam, who has come to 
ransom Hector, as follows : 


Come then and rest on a seat; let us suffer our sorrows to 
slumber 

Quietly now in our bosoms, in spite of our woeful afflictions ; 

Nothing is ever accomplished by yielding to chill lamenta- 


tion. 

Thus, then, the gods have spun the fate of unhappy mortals, 

Ever to live in distress, but themselves are free from all 
trouble. 

Fixed on Zeus’ floor two massive urns stand for ever, 

Filled with gifts of all ills that he gives, and another? of 
blessings ; 

He on whom Zeus, god of thunder, bestows their contents 
commingled 

Sometimes meets with the good, and again he meets only 
with evil. 

Him upon whom he bestows what is baneful he makes wholly 
wretched ; 

Ravenous hunger drives him o’er the earth’s goodly bosom, 

Hither and thither he goes, unhonoured of gods or of mortals. 


Hesiod, who, although he proclaimed himself the 
disciple of the Muses, is nevertheless second to 
Homer in reputation as well as in time, also confines 
the evils in a great urn and represents Pandora as 
opening it and scattering the host of them over the 
whole land and sea. His words © are as follows : 


Then with her hands did the woman, uplifting the urn’s 
massive cover, 

Let them go as they would; and on men she brought woeful 
afflictions. 


found in Plato was not taken from Homer, but it is only fair 
to say that these considerations could have had no weight 
with Plutarch. 

* Works and Days, 94; cf. also Moralia, 115 a and 197 p. 
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CA 3 > ‘ > A 2 3 f / 
poovvn 8 abrdt Amis év dppyxrovot Sdpovow 
wv uv f € A , b) x f 
evdov ewe miBou Ud yeidcow, oddé Dpale 
des t \ vey 1 A f 
efénrn mpdobev yap éré\afe! tOpa wiBoro. 
” ‘* a ‘ > 3 , > ¥ 
dda 5é pupia Avypa Kar’ avOpdrovs dAdAnTaL. 
mein pev yap yala Kaxdv, 7Aein 5é Oddacaa. 

~ ie 3 7 24> ¢ fa * Le eg ‘ 
vobdoot 8° avllpwmorow éb Heepyn at & emi vuxri 
atrdparot poit@at, Kaka Bynrotae $épovaat 
ouyh, émel dwviv eSeidero pariera Zeus. 
8. "Amnptnpévws Sé Tovrois 6 KwptiKos emt TaY 


24 a A ‘ 
dvorabovvrwr €7l Tats Totaurats ovp.dopats TOUTE 


A€ye u° 


el 7a ddxpu’ hut Tov Kakav iy pdppaxov, 
acl A 6 kdavoas Too Tove emavero, 
WAAarropea’ av Sdxpva, Sdévres ypuciov. 
fon > 2 - s: 4 > 399 9 , 
viv 3° ot mpocdyer TA Tpaypyat odd’ daoPAézmet 
3 na 4 > 3 A A +) Ba ¢ / 
eis Tadta, d€amo7’, adda riv adriy dddv, 
édv te KAdNS av TE 417}, TopeveTas. 
e 7 mY fa a oe TS) tf e A , OM W 
tt obv mA€ov zoLtotper®; oddévr 7 Adan 8 Ever 
woTep Ta Sévdpa® tabra’ Kapaov 7a SaKpva. 


6 dé wapapvbovpevos tiv Aavany dvomaboticay 


Aikrus dyat: 


doxeis Tov CA ody Tt ppovrilew you 
Kat maid? dvicew Tov ov, et GédXors orevew ; 
maboar Prérovea 3° eis 7a THY TéAas KAKA 
pdwy yevow dv, ef AoyiLecbar dois 

daot Te Seopots exueudcyOnvra® Bpordv, 

1 éréuSaXe most mss. of Hesiod. 


2 dei Stobaeus, Flor. eviii. }: alel, 
3 ri Oi moe’s wM€ov . . . 7d bévdporv . . . 7d ddxpvoy Stobaeus 


eviii. 1 and exxii. 12, 


4 ratra F.C.B.: rofro. 
5 éxueudxOnvrat] éupeuoxreurrac Bentley. 
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Hope alone where it was, with its place of abode yet un- 
damaged, 

Under the rim of the urn still tarried; nor into the open 

Winged its way forth; for before it escaped she had put on 


the cover. 

More are the woes unnumbered among men now freely 
ranging. 

Full is the land now of evils, and full of them too is the 


ocean : 
INnesses come upon men in the daytime, and others at night- 


time ; 

Hither and thither they go, of themselves bringing evils to 
mortals ; 

Silent they go, since the wisdom of Zeus has deprived them 
of voices. 


8. Closely allied with this are the following words 
of the comic poet * spoken with reference to those 
whose grief over such calamities is excessive : 


If only tears were remedy for ills, 

And he who weeps obtained surcease of woe, 
Then we should purchase tears by giving gold. 
But as it is, events that come to pass, 

My master, do not mind nor heed these things, 
But, whether you shed tears or not, pursue 
The even tenor of their way. What then 

Do we accomplish by our weeping? Naught. 
But as the trees have fruit, grief has these tears. 


And Dictys, who is trying to console Danaé in her 
excessive grief, says : 


Think you that Hades minds your moans at all, 
And will send back your child if you will groan ? 
Desist. By viewing close your neighbour's ills 
You might be more composed,—if you reflect 
How many mortals have to toil in bonds, 


« Philemon, in the Sardius; ¢f. Kock, Com. Att. Frag. 
ii. p- 497, Philemon, No. 73. 
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P 
dao Te ynpdcKkovow dpdavol Téxvwy, 
Tous 7” &k péy.oTov" oBias Tupavvibos 
TO yundev Ovras. tTabtd oe oKxorelv ypewv. 


KeAcdet yap abray evdupetoba 7a THY toa Kat peilew 
SvoTuxowvrwy, ws eoopievyy eAagporepar. 

9. *Evraiéa yap dy Tes éAxvaete Kal THY Too 
Luxpdrous perry, THY otopevny, et ouvercevéyKat- 
pev ets TO Kouvov Tas druxlas, OTE SuchéoBat TO 
toov Exaotov, dopévws av Tovs TAElovs Tas atTdv 
AaBérras dareADeiv. 

“Expijoaro 8€ rH Tovavry dye yi Kat "Avripaxos 
é Tours. anobavovans yap Tis yuvaikds ad7g 
Avéns, mpos iy piroardpyws elye, TrapapvOvov THs 
Admns adrt@ éroinae riv eAceyetav Thy KaAoupévny 
Avdny, e€apipnodpevos Tas Hperxas ovppopds, 
Tots dMorptots KaKois eAdrrw THY éavrob Trova 
Avmyy. Gore KkaTadaves elva é7t 6 mrapapvbov- 
fevos Tov AeduTnpévov Kai Sexviwy Kowdr Kal 
TOAAGY TO oupBeBnKos Kal THY Kal éTépots ovp- 
BeBynxdtwr édarrov" THY Sdgav Tob AeAvanpevou 
peBiornar Kal Towabrny Twa moet more av7@, OTe 
€Xatrov 7} WAcKov wero TO oupBeByxds € eoTev. 

10. ‘O 8 Alc. xtros Kadds eouxev emu AnTTEW 
tots vouilovar tov Odvarov elvat KaKkdv, A€ywr de- 


€ > td é Mw £ 

ws od dexaiws Odvarov éxGovow Bporoi, 

Govep péytatov piua TeV moAAOY KaKdv. 
todrov yap eaeulencers Kal 6 el7wv: 


1 néyorov Elmsley: pheylorns. 
2 ®arrov Reiske and one ms,: éAdrrova. 





* From the Dictys of Euripides; ef. Nauck, Trag. Grace. 
Frag., Euripides, No. 332. 
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How many reft of children face old age, 

And others still who from a prosperous reign 

Sink down to nothing. This you ought to heed.* 
For he bids her to think of the lot of those who are 
equally unfortunate or even more unfortunate than 
herself, with the idea that her grief will be lightened. 

9. In this connexion might be adduced the utter- 
ance of Socrates® which suggests that if we were all 
to bring our misfortunes into a common store, so that 
each person should receive an equal share in the dis- 
tribution, the majority would be glad to take up 
their own and depart. 

The poet Antimachus, also, employed a similar 
method. For after the death of his wife, Lyde, whom 
he loved very dearly, he composed, as a consolation 
for his grief, the elegy called Lyde, in which he 
enumerated the misfortunes of the heroes, and thus 
made his own grief less by means of others’ ills. So 
it is clear that he who tries to console a person in 
grief, and demonstrates that the calamity is one 
which is common to many, and less than the calamities 
which have befallen others, changes the opinion of the 
one in grief and gives him a similar conviction— 
that his calamity is really less than he supposed it 
to be. 

10 Aeschylus* seems admirably to rebuke those 
who think that death is an evil. He says: 


Men are not right in hating Death, which is 
The greatest succour from our many ills. 


In imitation of Aeschylus some one else has said : 


>» Not original with Socrates, ef. Herodotus, vii. 152; 
attributed to Solon by Valerius Maximus, vii. 2, ext. 2. 

¢ From an unknown play; ef. Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag., 
Aeschylus, No. 353. 
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D & Odvare, mardv iatpos porous. 
(106) “pany” yap dvtws “Aas avav” 


peya yap €o7t TO peta melopatos tebappyKdtos 
elzrety 


tis 8 €or Soddos Tob Oavely ddpovtis wv; 


ny 


Kat 
"Aidnv 5° éywv BonOov od tpéuw oxeds. 


Tt yap TO xaherdv é éore Kal TO Svoavedy Kal ev TO 
reOvavar; Ta ‘yap Tob Bavarou prrore Kab Niav 
Riv dvra ovv7}On Kal ouppuy maAw obK of8 OTS 
ducahy doKet elvat. vt yap Sarpacror et 70 TH 
Tov TéTHNTAL, et TO THKTOY TETHKTAL, Eb 76 KavoToV 
E KeKavTat, ei 79 plaprov édfaprat; more yap ev 
hpiv adrots ovK éorw 6 Oavaros ; Kal, 4 dnow 
“HpdAevtos, i rav7d? oy ev. Cay eal rebynKds 
kal 76 eypnyopos Kat TO Kabeddov Kal véov Kat yn- 
pa.dv: Tae yap peramecovTa exeivd éort, Kakeiva 
madw petamecdvta Tatra.” ws yap x Tob abrod 
mndob Sivatai Tis TAGTTWY C@a ovyyeiv Kal maAw 
mAdatrew Kal ouyxeiv Kal rot” év Tap’ & Trovety 
ddiareimrurs, otTw kat 9 duors € ex THs avris vAns 
F adda pev Tovs Tpoyovous jypav dvéoxev, elta ovv- 
exets adtots® eyévynoe tovs matépas, lf? yas, 


1 dvdy Meziriacus: dv’ alav. 2 ratrg Bernays. 
3 cuvexeis abrots] cvyxéac’ abrobs Sauppe. 





* Somewhat similar to a line from the Philoctetes of 
Aeschylus; ef. Nauck, Tag. Graec. Frag., Aeschylus, No. 
255. 

> Author unknown; ef. Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag., 
Adespota, No. 369. 
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O Death, healing physician, come.* 
For it is indeed true that 


A harbour from all distress is Hades.® 


For it is a magnificent thing to be able to say with 
undaunted conviction : 


What man who recks not death can be a slave?* 
and 
With Hades’ help shadows I do not fear.# 


For what is there cruel or so very distressing in being 
dead? It may be that the phenomenon of death, 
from being too familiar and natural to us, seems some- 
how, under changed circumstances, to be painful, 
though I know not why. For what wonder if the 
separable be separated, if the soluble be dissolved, if 
the combustible be consumed, and the corruptible be 
corrupted? For at what time is death not existent 
in our very selves? As Heracleitus¢ says: “ Living 
and dead are potentially the same thing, and so too 
waking and sleeping, and young and old; for the 
latter revert to the former, and the former in turn 
to the latter.”” For as one is able from the same 
clay to model figures of living things and to obliterate 
them, and again to model and obliterate, and alter- 
nately to repeat these operaticns without ceasing, 
so Nature, using the same material, a long time ago 
raised up our forefathers, and then in close succession 
to them created our fathers, and then ourselves, and 


¢ From an unknown play of Euripides; ¢f. Nauck, Trag. 
Graec. Fraq., Euripides, No. 958, and Plutarch, Moralia, 348. 
¢ Author unknown; cf. Nauck, Treg. Graec. Frag., 

Adespota, No. 370. 
* Cf. Diels, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, i. p. 95, No. 88. 
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ett’ ddAous én’ Mors dvaxukAyaer. al 6 Tis 
yevécews ToTa}.os odres evdedexBs pew ovmore 
OTHGETAL, | Kat madw 6 € evavtias abt@ 6 Tis 
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eypryopacws ; bud Kal porpidcov xpéos elvar Aéye- 
Tat TO Roe as dro80bn0d}Lev0v 6 édaveicarro 
107 judy of mpomdropes. é a) ral edKdAws KaTa- 
BAnréov Kat dorevdxrws, érav 6 daveloas dmaiTh: 
evyvwpoveoTaror yap av odrw paveinpev. 

. Olpar 8¢ nai ray dow dpBcav 76 7 araK- 
tov Kai Bpaxvypdvov tot Piov adn Aov Tova 
Ty Too Gavdrou mpobeopiav. TouTo yap wv 
Gyretvovs el yap Tporjoeruer, Kav mpoceTiKovTd 
Twes Tats Admraus Kal mpiv amobavety erebyyjKecay. 
Gpa 8€ Kai to Biov 76 ddvvnpov Kal TO 7oAAats 
dpovriow eénnvrAnpévov, as ef Bovdoiweba Kar- 
aptOetobar, Aiav dv abrob karayvoinuer, émraXy- 
Bedoayrer dé Kat wid Trap” évious kparodoav b6€av 
ws dpa xpeirrév dott 76 TeAvdvar tod Chv. 6 
yoty Liyuwvidys, 


B “dvOpérwv,” dyowv, ‘ dAtyov pev Kaptos, ampa- 
xtow b€ pedAnddves, 
IA A ta , 3 . ie 
ai@u dé mavpw mévos audi move. 


1 éraywyots Emperius: éraywyds. 





* Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graec. tii., Simonides, No. 39. 
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later will create others and still others in a never- 
ending cycle; and the stream of generation, thus 
flowing onward perpetually, will never stop, and so 
likewise its counterpart, flowing in the opposite 
direction—which is the stream of destruction, whether 
it be designated by the poets as Acheron or as 
Cocytus. The same agency which at the first 
showed us the light of the sun brings also the darkness 
of Hades. May not the air surrounding us serve to 
symbolize this, causing as it does day and night 
alternately, which bring us life and death, and sleep 
and waking? Wherefore it is said that life is a debt 
to destiny, the idea being that the loan which our 
forefathers contracted is to be repaid by us. This 
debt we ought to discharge cheerfully and without 
bemoaning whenever the lender asks for payment ; 
for in this way we should show ourselves to be most 
honourable men. 

11. I imagine also that it was because Nature saw 
the indefiniteness and the brevity of life that she 
caused the time allowed us before death to be kept 
from us. And it is better so; for if we knew this 
beforehand, some persons would be utterly wasted 
by griefs before their time, and would be dead long 
before they died. Observe too the painfulness of life, 
and the exhaustion caused by many cares; if we 
should wish to enumerate all these, we should too 
readily condemn life, and we should confirm the 
opinion which now prevails in the minds of some that 
it is better to be dead than tolive. Simonides? at 
any rate says: 


Petty indeed is men's strength ; 
All their strivings are vain ; 
Toil upon toil in a life of no length. 
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D 22. ‘O be Lwoxparys mapamAjovoy eneyev elvas 
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1 gaiovrat Pindar mss.: dalvuyras. 
2 ody’ Cod. Pal.: oldas in all other mss. 
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Death hovers over them all, 
Death which is foreordained. 
Equal the share by the brave is attained 
In death with the base. 
And Pindar ¢ says : 


A pair of miseries with each good 
The deathless gods mete out to mortal man. 
The foolish cannot bear them as they should. 


And Sophocles?® says : 


Mourn you a mortal if he’s passed away, 

Not knowing if the future brings him gain ? 
And Euripides ¢ says : 

Know you the nature of this mortal world ? 

I wot not. For whence could you? But hear me. 

By all mankind is owed a debt to death, 

And not a single man can be assured 

- If he shall live throughout the coming day. 

For Fortune’s movements are inscrutable. 
Since, then, the life of men is such as these poets say 
it is, surely it is more fitting to felicitate those who 
have been released from their servitude in it than to 
pity them and bewail them, as the majority do 
through ignorance. 

12. Socrates? said that death resembles either a 
very deep sleep or a long and distant journey, or, 
thirdly, a sort of destruction and extinction of both 
the body and the soul, but that by no one of these 
possibilities is it an evil. Each of these conceptions 
he pursued further, and the first one first. For if 

oe Pyth. iii. 82; ef. Homer, Il. xxiv. 527, quoted supra, 
105 ¢. 

> From an unknown play ; ef. Nauck, 7.G.F., Sophocles, 

No. 761. © Alcestis, 780. # Plato, Apology, p. 40 c. 


® Soxe] ofuat Euripides uss, 
* or airay) Eort Ovnrav Euripides uss. 
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2 Od. xiii. 80. > 71. xiv. 231. 

¢ Tl. xvi. 672, 682. 4 Il, xi. 241. 

¢ Mnesimachus. Cf. Kock, Com. Att. Frag. fi. p. 422, 
Mnesimachus, No. 11. Initiation into the lesser mysteries 
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death is a sleep, and there is nothing evil in the state 
of those who sleep, it is evident that there is likewise 
nothing evil in the state of those who are dead. 
Nay, what need is there even to state that the 
deepest sleep is indeed the sweetest? For the fact 
is of itself patent to all men, and Homer? bears 
witness by saying regarding it : 

Slumber the deepest and sweetest, and nearest to death 

in its semblance. 


In another place ® also he says : 


Here she chanced to encounter the brother of Death, 
which is Slumber, 


and 
Slumber and Death, the twin brothers,* 


thereby indicating their similarity in appearance, 
for twins show most similarity. And again some- 
where? he says that death is a “ brazen sleep,” 
in allusion to our insensibility in it. And not 
inelegantly did the man¢ seem to put the case who 
called ‘‘sleep the Lesser Mysteries of death”; for 
sleep is really a preparatory rite for death. Very 
wise was the remark of the cynic Diogenes, who, 
when he had sunk into slumber and was about to 
depart this life, was roused by his physician, who 
inquired if anything distressed him. “‘ Nothing,” he 
said, ‘‘for the one brother merely forestalls the 
other.” f 

13. If death indeed resembles a journey, even so 


(celebrated at Agrae, near Athens, in March) was required 
before one could be admitted to the great Eleusinian festival 
in September. 

1 Cf.a similar remark attributed to Gorgias of Leontini 
in Aelian, Varia Historia, ii. 35. 
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of the quotation. 
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it is not an evil. On the contrary, it may even be 
a good. For to pass one’s time unenslaved by the 
flesh and its emotions, by which the mind is dis- 
tracted and tainted with human folly, would be a 
blessed piece of good fortune. “For the body,” 
says Plato,? ‘‘ in countless ways leaves us no leisure 
because of its necessary care and feeding. More- 
over, if any diseases invade it, they hinder our 
pursuit of reality, and it fills us with lusts and desires 
and fears and all manner of fancies and folly, so that, 
as the saying goes, because of it we really have no 
opportunity to think seriously of anything. It is a 
fact that wars and strifes and battles are brought 
about by nothing else except the body and its 
desires; for all wars are waged for the acquisition 
of property, and property we are forced to acquire 
because of the body, since we are slaves in its 
service; and the result is that, because of these 
things, we have no leisure for study. And the worst 
of all is, that even if we do gain some leisure from 
the demands of the body, and turn to the con- 
sideration of some subject, yet at every point in our 
investigation the body forces itself in, and causes 
tumult and confusion, and disconcerts us, so that on 
account of it we are unable to discern the truth. 
Nay, the fact has been thoroughly demonstrated to 
us that, if we are ever going to have any pure know- 
ledge, we must divest ourselves of the body, and 
with the soul itself observe the realities. And, as it 
appears, we shall possess what we desire and what 
we profess to long for—and that is wisdom—only, 
as our reasoning shows, after we are dead, but not 


* Phaedo, p. 66 B. 
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while we are alive. For if it is impossible in company 
with the body to have any pure knowledge, then one 
of two things is true: either it is not possible to 
attain knowledge anywhere, or else only after death. 
For then the soul will be quite by itself, separate 
from the body, but before that time never. And so, 
while we live, we shall, as it appears, be nearest to 
knowledge if, as far as possible, we have no associa- 
tion or communion with the body, except such as 
absolute necessity requires, and if we do not taint 
ourselves with its nature, but keep ourselves pure of 
it until such time as God himself shall release us. 
And thus, being rid of the irrationality of the body, 
we shall, in all likelihood, be in the company of 
others in like state, and we shall behold with our own 
eyes the pure and absolute, which is the truth ; since 
for the impure to touch the pure may well be against 
the divine ordinance.” 

So, even if it be likely that death transports us 
into another place, it is not an evil; for it may 
possibly prove to be a good, as Plato has shown. 
Wherefore very wonderful were the words which 
Socrates ¢ uttered before his judges, to this effect : 
“To be afraid of death, Sirs, is nothing else than to 
seem to be wise when one is not; for it is to seem to 
know what one does not know. For in regard to 
death nobody knows even whether it happens to be 
for mankind the greatest of all good things, yet they 
fear it as if they knew well that it is the greatest 
of evils.” Yrom this view it seems that the poet 
does not dissent who says : 


* Plato, Apology, p. 29 a. 
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¢ Author unknown; cf. Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag., 
Adespota, No. 371. 
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Let none fear death, which is release from toils,* 


—ay, and from the greatest of evils as well. 

14. It is said that the Deity also bears witness 
to this. For tradition tells us that many for their 
righteousness have gained this gift from the gods. 
Most of these I shall pass over, having regard to 
due proportion in my composition; but I shail 
mention the most conspicuous, whose story is on the 
lips of all men. 

First I shall relate for you the tale of Cleobis 
and Biton, the Argive youths.? They say that their 
mother was priestess of Hera, and when the time 
had come for her to go up to the temple, and the 
mules that always drew her wagon were late in 
arriving, and the hour was pressing, these young 
men put themselves to the wagon and drew their 
mother to the temple; and she, overjoyed at the 
devotion of her sons, prayed that the best boon that 
man can receive be given them by the goddess. They 
then lay down to sleep and never arose again, the 
goddess granting them death as a reward for their 
devotion. 

Of Agamedes and Trophonius, Pindar®¢ says that 
after building the temple at Delphi they asked 
Apollo for a reward, and he promised them to make 
payment on the seventh day, bidding them in the 
meantime to eat, drink, and be merry. They did 
what was commanded, and on the evening of the 
seventh day lay down to sleep and their life came 
to an end. 

It is said that Pindar himself enjoined upon the 


> Cf. Herodotus, i. 31, and Plutarch, Jforalia, Frag. in 
vol. vii. p. 126 Bernardakis. 
¢ Cf. Frag. 2 of Pindar (ed. Christ). 
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deputies of the Boeotians who were sent to consult 
the god that they should inquire. ‘‘ What is the best 
thing for mankind?” and the prophetic priestess 
made answer, that he himself could not be ignorant 
of it if the story which had been written about 
Trophonius and Agamedes were his; but if he 
desired to learn it by experience, it should be made 
manifest to him within a short time. As a result 
of this inquiry Pindar inferred that he should expect 
death, and after a short time his end came. 

They say that the following incident happened to 
the Italian Euthynoiis. He was the son of Elysius, 
of Terina, a man foremost among the people there in 
virtue, wealth, and repute, and Euthynoiis came to 
his end suddenly from some unknown cause. Now 
it occurred to Elysius, as it might have occurred to 
anybody else, that his son had perhaps died of 
poisoning ; for he was his only heir to a large pro- 
perty and estate. Being in perplexity as to how 
he might put his suspicions to the test, he visited a 
place where the spirits of the dead are conjured up, 
and having offered the preliminary sacrifice pre- 
scribed by custom, he lay down to sleep in the place, 
and had this vision. It seemed that his own father 
came to him, and that on seeing his father he related 
to him what had happened touching his son, and 
begged and besought his help to discover the man 
who was responsible for his son’s death. And his 
father said, “It is for this that I am come. Take 
from this person here what he brings for you, and 
from this you will learn about everything over which 
you are now grieving.’ The person whom he indicated 
was a young man who followed him, resembling his 
son Euthynoiis and close to him in years and stature. 
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So Elysius asked who he was; and he said, ‘“‘I am 
the ghost of your son,” and with these words he 
handed him a paper. This Elysius opened and saw 
written there these three lines : 


Verily somehow the minds of men in ignorance wander; 

Dead now Euthynoiis lies ; destiny so has decreed. 

Not for himself was it good that he live, nor yet for 
his parents.? 


Such, you observe, is the purport of the tales 
recorded in ancient writers. 

15. If, however, death is really a complete de- 
struction and dissolution of both body and sou! (for 
this was the third of Socrates’ conjectures), even so 
itis not an evil. For, according to him, there ensues 
a sort of insensibility and a liberation from all pain 
and anxiety. For just as no good can attach to us 
in such a state, so also can no evil; for just as the 
good, from its nature, can exist only in the case of 
that which is and has substantiality, so it is also with 
the evil. But in the case of that which is not, but 
has been removed from the sphere of being, neither 
of them can have any real existence. Now those 
who have died return to the same state in which 
they were before birth; therefore, as nothing was 
either good or evil for us before birth, even so will 
it be with us after death. And just as all events 
before our lifetime were nothing to us, even so will 
all events subsequent to our lifetime be nothing to 
us. For in reality 


® Mullach, Frag. Philos. Grace. iii. p. 148: of. Cicero, 
Tusculan Disputations, i. 48 (115). 
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4 ovdév Hartman: obdé év. 


* rom the Philoctetes of Aeschylus; ¢f. Nauck, Trag. 
Graec. Frag., Aeschylus, No. 255. 
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No suffering affects the dead,* 
since 
Not to be born I count the same as death.® 


For the condition after the end of life is the same as 
that before birth. But do you imagine that there 
is a difference between not being born at all, and 
being born and then passing away? Surely not, 
unless you assume also that there is a difference in 
a house or a garment of ours after its destruction, 
as compared with the time when it had not yet been 
fashioned. But if there is no difference in these 
cases, it is evident that there is no difference in the 
case of death, either, as compared with the condition 
before birth. Arcesilaus puts the matter neatly: 
“This that we call an evil, death, is the only one of 
the supposed evils which, when present, has never 
caused anybody any pain, but causes pain when it is 
not present but merely expected.”’ As a matter of 
fact, many people, because of their utter fatuity and 
their false opinion regarding death, die in their 
effort to keep from dying.* Excellently does Epi- 
charmus ¢ put it : 
To be and not to be hath been his fate ; 

once more 

Gone is he whence he came, earth back to earth, 

The soul on high. What here is evil? Naught. 
Cresphontes in some play of Euripides,’ speaking 
of Heracles, says: 

For if he dwells beneath the depths of earth 

*Mid lifeless shades, his vigour would be naught. 


» Euripides, Trojan Women, 636. ° Cf. 107 a supra. 

4 Cf. Diels, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, i. p. 122. 

* The Cresphontes; cf. Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag., 
Euripides, No. 450. 
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1 dués Cobet: duues. 

2 édddeor L. Dindorf: éa\Xeor. 

3 ot Pdvoy Wyttenbach : of6’ €@avoy, 

4 The reading of the uss. here (supported by Marc. 
Antoninus, vii, 51) is preferred by nearly all editors of 
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This you might rewrite and say, 


For if he dwells beneath the depths of earth 
*Mid lifeless shades, his dolour would be naught. 


Noble also is the Spartan song ?: 


Here now are we; before us others throve, and others 
still straightway, 
But we shall never live to see their day ; 


and again : 
Those who have died and who counted no honour the 
living or dying, 
Only to consummate both nobly were honour for them.® 
Excellently does Euripides* say of those who 
patiently endure long illnesses : 


J hate the men who would prolong their lives 

By foods and drinks and charms of magic art, 
Perverting nature’s course to keep off death ; 
They ought, when they no longer serve the land, 
To quit this life, and clear the way for youth. 


And Merope ¢ stirs the theatres by expressing manly 
sentiments when she speaks the following words : 


Not mine the only children who have died, 
Nor I the only woman robbed of spouse ; 
Others as well as I have drunk life’s dregs. 


With this the following might be appropriately 
combined : 


* Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Grace. iii. p. 662. 

> Ibid. iii. p. 516; cf. Plutarch, Life of Pelopidas. chap. i. 
(p- 278 a). 

¢ Suppliants, 1109. 

4 Referred to the Cresphontes of Euripides; ef. Nauck, 
Trag. Gruec. Frag. Euripides, No. 454. 





Euripides to that of the Euripidean mss. véroet Kai orpwuvaice 
kal pavredpacw. 
5 Speraar yiv] opéAouv ré\w Euripidean Mss. 
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Where now are all those things magnificent— 
Great Croesus, lord of Lydia? Xerxes, too, 
Who yoked the sullen neck of Hellespont ? 
Gone all to Hades and Oblivion’s house,* 
and their wealth perished with their bodies. 

16. “‘ True,” it may be said, “ but an untimely 
death moves most people to mourning and lamenta- 
tion.” Yet, even for this, words of consolation are 
so readily found that they have been perceived by 
even uninspired poets, and comfort has been had 
from them. Observe what one of the comic poets? 
says on this subject to a man who is grieving for an 
untimely death : 

Then if you knew that, had he lived this life, 

Which he did not live, Fate had favoured him, 

His death was not well timed ; but if again 

This life had brought some ill incurable, 

Then Death perhaps were kindlier than you. 
Since, then, it is uncertain whether or not it was 
profitable for him that he rested from his labours, 
forsaking this life and released from greater ills, 
we ought not to bear it so grievously as though we 
had lost all that we thought we should gain from 
him. Not ill considered, evidently, is the comfort 
which Amphiaraus in the poem offers to the mother 
of Archemorus, who is greatly affected because her 
son came to his end in his infancy long before his 
time. For he says: 

There is no man that does not suffer ill ; 

Man buries children, and begets yet more, 


¢ Author unknown; cf. Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag., 
aoe No. 372, and Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graec. iii. p. 739. 
» Cf. Kock, Com. Att. Frag. iii. p. 429, Adespota, No. 116. 


5 56nc0’ Herwerden: Joes. § ori F.C.B.: 87 (6771), 
1 ai added by Hercher. S 6 @dvaros added by Meziriacus. 
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1 yfv. avayxaiws 6 Grotius from Stobaeus, eviii. 11, and 
Cicero, Tusc. Disp. iii, 25 (59). There are several other 
variations in the text which cdo not affect the meaning of the 
quotation, See Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 596, 

@ From the Hypsipyle of Euripides; ef. Nauck, Trag. 
Graec. Frag., Euripides, No. 757. 

> Homer, Od. xv. 245. 
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And dies himself. Men are distressed at this, 
Committing earth to earth. But Fate decrees 

That life be garnered like the meres grain, 

That one shall live and one shall pass from life. 
What need to grieve at this, which Nature says 

Must be the constant cycle of all life ? 

In what must be there’s naught that man need dread.* 


17. In general everyone ought to hold the con- 
viction, if he seriously reviews the facts both by him- 
self and in the company of another, that not the 
longest life is the best, but the most efficient. For 
it is not the man who has played the lyre the most, 
or made the most speeches, or piloted the most 
ships, who is commended, but he who has done these 
things excellently. Excellence is not to be ascribed 
to length of time, but to worth and timely fitness. 
For these have come to be regarded as tokens of 
good fortune and of divine favour. It is for this 
reason, at any rate, that the poets have traditionally 
represented those of the heroes who were pre- 
eminent and sprung from the gods as quitting this 
life before old age, like him 

Who to the heart of great Zeus and Apollo was held to 

be dearest, 

Loved with exceeding great love; but of eld he reached 

not the threshold! 
For we everywhere observe that it is a happy use of 
opportunity, rather than a happy old age, that wins 
the highest place. For of trees and plants the best 
are those that in a brief time produce the most crops 
of fruit, and the best of animals are those from which 
in no long time we have the greatest service toward 
our livelihood. The terms “long’’ and “ short” 
obviously appear to lose their difference if we fix 


¢ Cf. Marcus Antoninus, 24. 1, and Seneca, Epist. 93. 2. 
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* Aristotle, Hist. animal. v. 19. 3f. (copied by Pliny, 
Natural History, xi. 36 (43)). Cf. Aelian, De nat. animal. v. 
43; Cicero, Tusculan Disputations, i. 39 (94). 
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our gazeoneternity. For a thousand or ten thousand 
years, according to Simonides, are but a vague second 
of time, or rather the smallest fraction of a second. 
Take the case of those creatures which they relate 
exist on the shores of the Black Sea,? and have an 
existence of only one day, being born in the morning, 
reaching the prime of life at mid-day, and toward 
evening growing old and ending their existence ; 
would there not be in those creatures this same 
feeling which prevails with us, if each of them had 
within him a human soul and power to reason, and 
would not the same relative conditions obviously 
obtain there, so that those who departed this life 
before mid-day would cause lamentation and tears, 
while those who lived through the day would be 
accounted altogether happy ? The measure of life 
is its excellence, not its length in years. 

18. We must regard as vain and foolish such ex- 
clamations as these: ‘‘ But he ought not to have 
been snatched away while young!” For who may 
say what ought to be? Many other things, of 
which one may say “they ought not to have been 
done,”’ have been done, and are done, and will be 
done over and over again. For we have come into 
this world, not to make laws for its governance, but 
to obey the commandments of the gods who preside 
over the universe, and the decrees of Fate or Pro- 
vidence. 

19. But do those who mourn for the untimely dead, 
mourn on their own account or on account of the 
departed? If on their own account, because they 
have been cut off from some gratification or profit or 
comfort in old age, which they might have expected 
from the dead, then is their excuse for grieving wholly 
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* Cf. Moralia 609 r, where the idea is attributed to Aesop. 
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selfish; for it will be plain that they mourn, not 
for them, but for their services. But if they mourn 
on account of the dead, then if they will fix their 
attention on the fact that the dead are in no evil 
state, they will rid themselves of grief by following 
that wise and ancient admonition to magnify the 
good and to minimize and lessen the evil. If, then, 
mourning is a good, we ought to enlarge and magnify 
it in every way. But if, as the truth is, we admit it 
to be an evil, we ought to minimize and reduce it, 
and as far as possible to efface it. 

That this is easy is plainly to be seen from the 
following sort of consolation. They say that one of 
the ancient philosophers visited Arsinoé, the queen, 
who was mourning for her son, and made use of this 
story,? saying that at the time Zeus was distributing 
to the deities their honours, Mourning did not 
happen to be present, but arrived after the distribu- 
tion had been made. But when she said it was only 
right that some honour be given to her also, Zeus, 
being perplexed, since all the honours had been used 
up, finally gave her that honour which is paid in the 
case of those who have died—tears and griefs. Just 
as the other deities, therefore, are fond of those by 
whom they are honoured, so also is Mourning. 
“Therefore, Madame, if you treat her with dis- 
respect, she will not come near you; but if she is 
strictly honoured by you with the honours which 
were conceded to her, namely griefs and lamenta- 
tions, she will love you and affectionately will be 
ever with you, provided only she be constantly 
honoured by you.’ Admirably, it appears, he 
succeeded, by this story, in convincing the woman 
and in alleviating her mourning and lamentations. 
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1 raira added from Cicero. 
2 pody ouugopds 7’ Galen, vol. v. p. 151 Chart., p. 418 
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@ In an unknown play; cf. Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag., 
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20. In general one might say to the man who 
mourns, “Shall you at some time cease to take this 
to heart, or shall you feel that you must grieve always 
every day of your life? For if you purpose to remain 
always in this extreme state of affliction, you will 
bring complete wretchedness and the most bitter 
misery upon yourself by the ignobleness and coward- 
ice of your soul. But if you intend some time to 
change your attitude, why do you not change it at 
once and extricate yourself from this misfortune ? 
Give attention now to those arguments by the use 
of which, as time goes on, your release shall be 
accomplished, and relieve yourself now of your sad 
condition. For in the case of bodily afflictions the 
quickest way of relief is the better. Therefore con- 
cede now to reason and education what you surely 
will later concede to time, and release yourself from 
your troubles.” 

21. ‘‘ But I cannot,” he says, “ for I never expected 
or looked for this experience.” But you ought to 
have looked for it, and to have previously pronounced 
judgement on human affairs for their uncertainty 
and fatuity, and then you would not now have been 
taken off your guard as by enemies suddenly come 
upon you. Admirably does Theseus in Euripides ¢ 
appear to have prepared himself for such crises, for 
he says : 

But I have learned this from a certain sage, 
And on these cares and troubles set my mind, 


And on myself laid exile from my land 
And early deaths and other forms of ills, 


Euripides, No. 964 p; cf. the translation by Cicero, 
Tusculan Disputations, iii. 14 (29). 
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1 pe@pes Musgrave: veapor. 2 ddxo Galen, ibid.: ddxy. 

3 7d yeyords Plato Mss, 4 6 Ndyos Plato mss.: Adyos. 

5 Bé\rio7’ av Plato uss.: SéAtiora. 


8 Avxiwv}] AoxpGv Hartman. 
7 éevOepiov Hertlin: édev@épov. 
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That if I suffer aught my fancy saw, 
It should not, coming newly, hurt the more. 


But the more ignoble and untutored sometimes 
cannot even recall themselves to the consideration 
of anything seemly and profitable, but go out of 
their way to find extremes of wretchedness, even 
to punishing their innocent body and to forcing 
the unafflicted, as Achaeus® says, to join in their 
grief. 

22. Wherefore very excellently Plato? appears to 
advise us ‘‘in” such ‘‘ misfortunes to maintain a 
calm demeanour, since neither the evil nor the good 
in them is at all plain, and since no advance is made 
by the man who takes things much to heart. For 
grief stands in the way of sane counsel about an 
event and prevents one from arranging his affairs 

with relation to what has befallen, as a player does 

_at a throw of the dice, in whatever way reason may 
convince him would be best. We ought not, there- 
fore, when we have fallen to act like children and 
hold on to the injured place and scream, but we 
should accustom our soul speedily to concern itself 
with curing the injury and raising up the fallen, and 
we should put away lamentation by remedial art.” 

They say that the lawgiver of the Lycians ¢ ordered 
his citizens, whenever they mourned, to clothe 
themselves first in women’s garments and then to 
mourn, wishing to make it clear that mourning is 
womanish and unbecoming to decorous men who lay 
claim to the education of the free-born. Yes, mourn- 
ing is verily feminine, and weak, and ignoble, since 

® Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 757, Achaeus, No. 45. 

> Adapted from the Republic, p. 604 8. 
¢ Cf. Valerius Maximus, ii. 6. 13. 
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1 ebnGelas] ouvybeias Hartman. 
* The reading budv . . . *8dvrwv is found only in one ms. 
(B); the rest give nothing intelligible. 
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women are more given to it than men, and bar- 
barians more than Greeks, and inferior men more 
than better men; and of the barbarians themselves, 
not the most noble, Celts and Galatians, and all who 
by nature are filled with a more manly spirit, but 
rather, if such there are, the Egyptians and Syrians 
and Lydians and all those who are like them. For it 
is recorded that some of these go down into pits and 
remain there for several days, not desiring even to 
behold the light of the sun since the deceased also 
is bereft of it. At any rate the tragic poet Ion,* who 
was not without knowledge of the foolishness of these 
peoples, has represented a woman as saying : 


The nurse of lusty children I have come, 
To supplicate you, from the mourning pits. 


And some of the barbarians even cut off parts of their 
bodies, their noses and ears, and mutilate other 
portions of their bodies also, thinking to gratify the 
dead by abandoning that moderation of feeling 
which Nature enjoins in such cases. 

28. But I dare say that, in answer to this, some 
may assert their belief that there need not be 
mourning for every death, but only for untimely 
deaths, because of the failure of the dead to gain what 
are commonly held to be the advantages of life, such 
as marriage, education, manhood, citizenship, or 
public office (for these are the considerations, they 
say, which most cause grief to those who suffer 
misfortune through untimely deaths, since they 
are robbed of their hope out of due time); but 
they do not realize that the untimely death shows 
no disparity if it be considered with reference to the 


* Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 743, lon, No. 54. 
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1 Kavi F.C.B.: Kowhv. 
? od’ obros F.C.B. + ofbvos or atris. 





2 A saying of Callimachus; ef. Cicero, Tusculan Dis- 
putations, i. 93 (39); Plutarch, Moralia, 211 a. 
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common lot of man. For just as when it has been 
decided to migrate to a new fatherland, and the 
journey is compulsory for all, and none by entreaty 
can escape it, some go on ahead and others follow 
after, but all come to the same place; in the same 
manner, of all who are journeying toward Destiny 
those who come more tardily have no advantage 
over those who arrive earlier. If it be true that 
untimely death is an evil, the most untimely would 
be that of infants and children, and still more that 
of the newly born. But such deaths we bear easily 
and cheerfully, but the deaths of those who have 
already lived some time with distress and mourning 
because of our fanciful notion, born of vain hopes, 
since we have come to fee] quite assured of the con- 
tinued tarrying with us of persons who have lived so 
long. But if the years of man’s life were but twenty, 
we should feel that he who passed away at fifteen 
had not died untimely, but that he had already 
attained an adequate measure of age, while the man 
who had completed the prescribed period of twenty 
years, or who had come close to the count of twenty 
years, we should assuredly deem happy as having 
lived through a most blessed and perfect life. But 
if the length of life were two hundred years, we 
should certainly feel that he who came to his end at 
one hundred was cut off untimely, and we should 
betake ourselves to wailing and lamentation. 

24. It is evident, therefore, that even the death 
which we call untimely readily admits of consolation, 
both for these reasons and for those previously given. 
For in fact Troilus shed fewer tears than did Priam ; ¢ 
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1 av F.C.B.: Focov dv Madvig: fv or fs. 

2 Towds Homer, X 56: rpwiddas, 

3 édxouévas. . . ’Axadv] this verse is omitted in most mss, 
of Plutarch. 

4 épdwow (or épvowow)] épvovory Homer and one ms. 


® YWomer, 71. xxii. 56. 
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and if Priam had died earlier, while his kingdom and 
his great prosperity were at their height, he would 
not have used such sad words as he did in his con- 
versation with his own son Hector, when he advised 
him to withdraw from the battle with Achilles; he 
says 3% 


Come then within the walled city, my son, so to save from 
destruction 

All of the men and the women of Troy, nor afford a great 
triumph 

Unto the offspring of Peleus, and forfeit the years of your 
lifetime. 

Also for me have compassion, ill-starred, while yet I have 
feeling ; 

Hapless I am; on the threshold of eld will the Father, de- 
scended from Cronus, 

Make me to peek in pitiful doom, after visions of evils, 

Sons being slain and our daughters as well being dragged to 
be captives, 

Chambers of treasure all wantonly plundered and poor little 
children 

Dashed to the earth in the terrible strife by the merciless 
foeman, 

Wives of my sons being dragged by the ravishing hands of 
Achaeans. 

Me, last of all, at the very front doors shall the dogs tear to 

ieces, 
Hnvening., eager for blood, when a foeman wielding his 


weapon, 

Keen-edged of bronze, by a stroke or a throw, takes the life 
from my body. 

Yet when the dogs bring defilement on hair and on beard 
that is hoary, 

And on the body as well of an old man slain by the foeman, 

This is the saddest of sights ever seen by us unhappy mortals.”’ 

Thus did the old man speak, and his hoary locks plucked by 
the handful, 

Tearing his hair from his head, but he moved not the spirit 
of Hector. 


Since you have, then, so very many examples 
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1 racdvwy Lennep: éraivwr. 
2 ada Ovordy FLC.B.: dddG Gelwy Pierson: dd’ érelwy 
Reiske: dA’ doreiwy. 3 Biov] wlrov Hercher, «\jpor Paton. 





* Mullach, Prag. Philos. Graec. iii. p. 149. 
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regarding the matter, bear in mind the fact that 
death relieves not a few persons from great and 
grievous ills which, if they had lived on, they would 
surely have experienced. But, out of regard for 
the due proportions of my argument, I omit these, 
contenting myself with what has been said touching 
the wrongfulness of being carried away beyond 
natural and moderate bounds to futile mourning 
and ignoble lamentation. 

25. Crantor 4 says that not being to blame for one’s 
unhappy state is no small alleviation for misfortunes ; 
but I should say that it surpasses all others as a 
remedy for the cure of grief. But affection and love 
for the departed does not consist in distressing our- 
selves, but in benefiting the beloved one; and a 
benefit for those who have been taken away is the 
honour paid to them through keeping their memory 
green. For no good man, after he is dead, is deserv- 
ing of lamentations, but of hymns and songs of joy ; 
not of mourning, but of an honourable memory ; not 
of sorrowing tears, but of offerings of sacrifice,—if the 
departed one is now a partaker in some life more 
divine, relieved of servitude to the body, and of these 
everlasting cares and misfortunes which those who 
have received a mortal life as their portion are con- 
strained to undergo until such time as they shall 
complete their allotted earthly existence, which 
Nature has not given to us for eternity; but she has 
distributed to us severally the apportioned amount 
in accordance with the laws of fate. 

26. Wherefore, over those who die men of good 
sense ought not to be carried away by sorrow 
beyond the natural and moderate limit of grief, 
which so affects the soul, into useless and barbarian 
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1 youlfew] vouifew rin many Mss. 





* Combined from JI. xxiii. 109, and Od. i. 493 (= Od. xviii. 
306). 
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mourning, and they ought not to wait for that out- 
come which has already been the lot of many in the 
past, the result of which is that they terminate their 
own lives in misery before they have put off their 
mourning, and gain nothing but a forlorn burial in 
their garments of sorrow, as their woes and the 
ills born of their unreasonableness follow them to 
the grave, so that one might utter over them the 
verse of Homer : 4 

While they were weeping and wailing black darkness 

descended upon them. 

We should therefore often hold converse with our- 
selves after this fashion and say : “‘ What? Shall we 
some day cease grieving, or shall we consort with 
unceasing misery to the very end of our life?” For 
to regard our mourning as unending is the mark of 
the most extreme foolishness, especially when we 
observe how those who have been in the deepest 
grief and greatest mourning often become most 
cheerful under the influence of time, and at the very 
tombs where they gave violent expression to their 
grief by wailing and beating their breasts, they 
arrange most elaborate banquets with musicians 
and all the other forms of diversion. It is accord- 
ingly the mark of 2 madman thus to assume that he 
shal] keep his mourning permanently. If, however, 
men should reason that mourning will come to an 
end after some particular event, they might go on 
and reason that it will come to an end when time, 
forsooth, has produced some effect; for not even 
God can undo what has been done. So, then, that 
which in the present instance has come to pass 
contrary to our expectation and contrary to our 
opinion has only demonstrated what is wont, through 
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is remote that such emendations can be right, but they do 
not affect the sense. 





* Hesiod, Works and Days, 101; ef. 105 E supra, 
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the very course of events, to happen in the case of 
many men. What then? Are we unable, through 
reason, to learn this fact and draw the conclusion, 
that 


Full is the earth now of evils, and full of them too is the 
ocean, * 


and also this : 


Such woes of woes for mortal men, 
And round about the Fates throng close: 
There is no vacant pathway for the air ?? 


27. Not merely now, but long ago, as Crantor¢ 
says, the lot of man has been bewailed by many wise 
men, who have felt that life is a punishment and 
that for man to be born at all is the greatest calamity. 
Aristotle? says that Silenus when he was captured 
declared this to Midas. It is better to quote the 
very words of the philosopher. He says, in the 
work which is entitled Eudemus, or Of the Soul, the 
following: “‘‘ Wherefore, O best and blessedest of all, 
in addition to believing that those who have ended this 
life are blessed and happy, we also think that to say 
anything false or slanderous against them is impious, 
from our feeling that it is directed against those 
who have already become our betters and superiors. 
And this is such an old and ancient belief with us 
that no one knows at all either the beginning of the 
time or the name of the person who first promulgated 
it, but it continues to be a fixed belief for all time.¢ 


» From an unknown lyric poet; ef Bergk, Poet. Lyr. 
Graee. iii. p. 689. 

€ Mullach, Frag. Philos. Graec. iii. p. 149. 

8 Cf. Cicero, Tusculan Disputations, i. 48 (114), and 
Aristotle, Frag. No. 44 Rose. 

* Cf. Sophocles, Antigone, 466. 
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1 +3 added by Kronenberg. 2 gy Halm: év. 

3 yevéoOa Bernardakis: -yiveoOat. 

4 Bédriarov Meziriacus: Bédriov. 

5 dvOpwry dvuoray Reiske (a harmless emendation): &\\w» 
dvvgrov. 
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And in addition to this vou observe how the saying, 
which is on the lips of all men, has been passed from 
mouth to mouth for many years.’ ‘ What is this?’ 
said he. And the other, again taking up the dis- 
course, said: ‘That not to be born is the best of 
all, and that to be dead is better than to live. And 
the proof that this is so has been given to many 
men by the deity. So, for example, they say that 
Silenus, after the hunt in which Midas of yore had 
captured him, when Midas questioned and inquired 
of him what is the best thing for mankind and what 
is the most preferable of all things, was at first 
unwilling to tell, but maintained a stubborn silence. 
But when at last, by employing every device, Midas 
induced him to say something to him, Silenus, 
forced to speak, said: “Ephemeral offspring of a 
travailing genius and of harsh fortune. why do you 
force me to speak what it were better for you men 
not to know? For a life spent in ignorance of one’s 
own woes is most free from grief. But for men it is 
utterly impossible that they should obtain the best 
thing of all, or even have any share in its nature (for 
the best thing for all men and women is not to be 
born) ; however, the next best thing to this, and the 
first of those to which man can attain, but neverthe- 
less only the second best, is, after being born, to die 
as quickly as possible.”’? It is evident, therefore, 
that he made this declaration with the conviction 
that the existence after death is better than that 
in life.’’? One might cite thousands and thousands 
of examples under this same head, but there is no 
need to be prolix. 


* Cf. Theognis, 425; Bacchylides, v. 160; Sophocles, 
Oed. Col. 1225; Cicero, Tusculan Disputations, i. 48 (115). 
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¢ Cf. Cebes, Tabula, xxxi.,and Cicero, Tusculan Disputa- 
tions, i, 39 (93). 
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28. We ought not, therefore, to lament those who 
die young on the ground that they have been de- 
prived of those things which in a long life are 
accounted good; for this is uncertain, as we have 
often said—whether the things of which they have 
been deprived are good or evil ; for the evils are much 
the more numerous. And whereas we acquire the 
good things only with difficulty and at the expense 
of many anxieties, the evils we acquire very easily 
For they say that the latter are compact and con- 
joined, and are brought together by many influences, 
while the good things are disjoined, and hardly manage 
to unite towards the very end of life. We therefore 
resemble men who have forgotten, not merely, as 
Euripides? says, that 

Mortals are not the owners of their wealth, 
but also that they do not own a single one of human 
possessions. Wherefore we must say in regard to 
all things that 

We keep and care for that which is the gods’, 

And when they will they take it back again.® 
We ought not, therefore, to bear it with bad grace if 
the gods make demand upon us for what they have 
loaned us for a short time. For even the bankers, 
as we are in the habit of saying frequently, when 
demand is made upon them for the return of de- 
posits, do not chafe at the repayment, if they be 
honourable men. To those who do not make repay- 
ment with good grace one might fairly say, ‘‘ Have 
you forgotten that you accepted this on condition 
that you should return it?’ Quite parallel is the 
lot of all mortals. For we hold our life, as it were, 
on deposit from the gods, who have compelled us to 
accept the account, and there is no fixed time for 
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* From an unknown poet; ef. Nauck, Trag. Graec. eke 
Ades ota, No. 373, and Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graec. iii. p. 72 
if. Plato, Protagoras, p. 343 B, and Charmides, p. 185 AS 
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its return, just as with the bankers and their deposits, 
but it is uncertain when the depositor will demand 
payment. If a man, therefore, is exceedingly in- 
dignant, either when he himself is about to die, or 
when his children have died, must he not manifesily 
have forgotten that he is but human and the father 
of children who are mortal? For it is not character- 
istic of a man of sense to be unaware of the fact that 
man is a mortal creature, and that he is born to die. 
At any rate, if Niobe of the fable had had this con- 
ception ready at hand, that even the woman who, 

Laden with the happy burden 

Of sweet life and growing children, 

Looks upon the pleasant sunlight,* 
must die, she would not have been so resentful as to 
wish to abandon life on account of the magnitude of 
her misfortune, and to implore the gods that she 
herself might be hurried to the most awful perdition. 

There are two of the inscriptions at Delphi > which 

are most indispensable to living. These are: ‘Know 
thyself”? and ‘‘ Avoid extremes,” for on these two 
commandments hang all the rest. These two are in 
harmony and agreement with each other, and the 
one seems to be made as clear as possible through the 
other. For in self-knowledge is included the avoid- 
ance of extremes, and in the latter is included self- 
knowledge. Therefore Ion ¢ speaks of the former as 
follows : 


Not much to say is “ Know thyself’; to do 
This, Zeus alone of gods doth understand. 


Aristotle, Rhetoric, ii. 12,14; Pausanias, x. 24,1; Plutarch, 
Moralia, 1678, 385 p, and 511 8, and De vita et poesi 
Homeri, 151. 


© Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 743, Ion, No. 55. 
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9 Frag. 216 (Christ). > Carmina Aurea, 17. 

¢ Attributed to Euripides by Stobaeus, Florilegium, cviil. 
433 cf. Nauck, rag. Graec. Frag., Euripides, No. 1078. 
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And, of the other, Pindar? says : 


The wise have lauded with exceeding praise the words 
“ Avoid extremes.” 


29. If, then, one keeps these in mind as god-given 
injunctions, he will be able easily to adapt them to 
all the circumstances of life, and to bear with such 
circumstances intelligently, by being heedful of his 
own nature, and heedful, in whatever may befall 
him, not’ to go beyond the limit of propricty, either 
in being elated to boastfulness or in being humbled 
and cast down to wailings and lamentations, through 
weakness of the spirit and the fear of death which 
is implanted in us as a result of our ignorance of 
what is wont to happen in life in accordance with 
the decree of necessity or destiny. Excellent is the 
advice which the Pythagoreans? gave, saying: 

Whatsoe’er woes by the gods’ dispensation all mortals 

must suffer, 


What be the fate you must bear, you should bear it and 
not be indignant. 


And the tragic poet Aeschylus ° says : 


It is the mark of just and knowing men 
In woes to feel no anger at the gods; 


and Euripides ¢ : 


Of mortals he who yields to fate we think 
Is wise and knows the ways of Providence : 


and in another place ¢ he says : 


@ From an unknown play: ef. Nauck, ibid., Euripides, 
No. 965. 
¢ From the Melanippe; ef. Nauck, ibid., Euripides, No. 
505. 
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Of mortals he who bears his lot aright 
To me seems noblest and of soundest sense. 


30. Most people grumble about everything, and 
have a feeling that everything which happens to 
them contrary to their expectations is brought about 
through the spite of Fortune and the divine powers. 
Therefore they wail at everything, and groan, and 
curse their luck. To them one might say in retort: 


God is no bane to you; ‘tis you yourself,* 


you and your foolish and distorted notions due to your 
lack of education. It is because of this fallacious 
and deluded notion that men cry out against any sort 
of death. If a man die while on a journey, they 
groan over him and say: 


Wretched his fate ; not for him shall his father or much 
revered mother 
Close his dear eyelids in death.” 


But if he die in his own land with his parents at his 
bedside, they deplore his being snatched from their 
arms and leaving them the memory of the painful 
sight. If he die in silence without uttering a word 
about anything, they say amid their tears : 


No, not a word did you say to me, which for the weight 
of its meaning 
Ever might dwell in my mind.¢* 


But if he talked a little at the time of his death. they 
keep his words always before their mind as a sort of 
kindling for their grief. If he die suddenly, they 
deplore his death, saying, “‘ He was snatched away ” ; 


* Sophocles, Oedipus Tyrannus, 379. 
>» Homer, JI. xi. 452. © Homer, Jl. xxiv. 744. 
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1 riuwpndes}] Tadaurwpneis ? Bernardakis: Kxarayapay els 
Michael and Kronenberg. 

2 Gpyrov ‘“‘exsecrabilem” is an ancient variant reading, 
which is kept by several editors of Homer. See Papyr. 
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Hib. p. 73. 
3 rarpix@s) warpixGs mpocoras (for mpoedws of several mss.) 
Paton. 


4 Sewdv yap obdév Clemens, Strom. iv. p. 587, and supra, 
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but if he lingered long, they complain that he wasted 
away and suffered before he died. Any pretext is 
sufficient to arouse grief and lamentations. This 
movement the poets initiated, and especially the first 
of them, Homer,* who says : 
E’en as a father laments as the pyre of his dead son 
he kindles, 
Wedded not long; by his death he brought woe to his 
unhappy parents, 
Not to be told is the mourning and grief that he caused 
for his parents. 
And yet so far it is not evident that the father is 
justified in bewailing thus. But note this next line: 


Only and darlingest son, who is heir to his many possessions.” 


(31) For who knows but that God, having a fatherly 
care for the human race, and foreseeing future events, 
early removes some persons from life untimely ? 
Wherefore we must believe that they undergo 
nothing that should be avoided. (For 


In what must be, there’s naught that men need dread,* 


nor in any of those events which come to pass in 
accordance with the postulates or the logical de- 
ductions of reason), both because the great majority 
of deaths forestall other and greater troubles and 
because it were better for some not to be born even, 
for others to die at the very moment of birth, for 
others after they have gone on in life a little way, 
and for still others while they are in their full vigour. 
Toward all such deaths we should maintain a cheerful 
frame of mind, since we know that we cannot escape 
@ Jl. xxiii. 222, and xvii. 37. 
o Jl, ix. #82. 

¢ From the Hypsipyle of Euripides, quoted supra, 110 Fr. 
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Kal 6Tu moAAol Tov emt amAéov mevOnodvrey per” 
ov woAd sois ba adtav Katodupbeiow émynKo- 
Aovoycar, ovdev éx Tob 7évous Spedos rreEpt- 
Tomodpevor, parny 8 éavrods KataiuKiodpevot 
Tas KaKOUKXLALS. 

Bpaxurdrou dé Tod Tijs emdnplas 6 évtos ev TO 
Bip xpdvov, otk ev rats abypynpats AdTats ob” 
ev 70 Kaxodatpoveartdrey mevOe Sad Detpetv éav- 
Tovs Sei rats dddvats Kal sais tot odpartos 
aikiats maparewvouevous, dAAad petaBddAcw ént 
70 Kpeitrov Kal davOpwaikdtepov, meipwpéevous 
Kal omovddlovras éevruyydvew dvdpdow pn Tots 
avdduToupévois Kal Sueyetpovor 7a méevOn dia 
KoAakelav, adAd. Tots dpatpoupevors Tas Admas 
Sua THs, yevvatas KaL oeuvins mapyyopias, émascovov- 
Tas Kat éxyovras év v@ TO _ Opnpucdy Tor eros, 
émep 6 “Exrup mpos tiv ?Avdpopayny dyte- 
Tmapynyopay atria eimev wot: 

Saipovin, a) pot 7 Ainv dxayileo Bupa 

ob yep tis we brép alaav dvip “A&s mpoidiper, 

poipay 8 od twa dnt wedvypévoy Eupevar 

avopar, 

od Kakov o88€ per eabAdy, em) Ta mpHTa yevynrat. 
ravrny S€ tiv poipay év dddois 6 TounTis pyoe 

yewonevm érévnoe Kivw, dre pu TéKE pTHp. 

1 rpowednpévac F.C.B.: mpoeAnpévat. 
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destiny. It is the mark of educated men to take 
it for granted that those who seem to have been 
deprived of life untimely have but forestalled us 
for a brief time; for the longest life is short and 
momentary in comparison with eternity. And we 
know, too, that many who have protracted their 
period of mourning have, after no long time, followed 
their lamented friends, without having gained any 
advantage from their mourning, but only useless 
torment by their misery. 

Since the time of sojourn in life is very brief, we 
ought not, in unkempt grief and utterly wretched 
mourning, to ruin our lives by racking ourselves with 
mental anguish and bodily torments, but to turn to 
the better and more human course, by striving 
earnestly to converse with men who will not, for 
flattery, grieve with us and arouse our sorrows, but 
will endeavour to dispel our griefs through noble 
and dignified consolation. We should hearken to 
Homer and keep in mind those lines of his * which 
Hector spoke to Andromache, endeavouring, in his 
turn, to comfort her : 


Dearest, you seem much excited; be not overtroubled in 
spirit ; 

No Ann beyond what is fated shall send me in death 
unto Hades. 

For not a man among mortals, I say, has escaped what 
is destined, 

Neither the base nor the noble, when once he has 
entered life’s pathway. 


Of this destiny the poet elsewhere ® says : 


When from his mother he came, in the thread of his life 
Fate entwined it. 


8 Il. vi. 486. > Homer, Jl. xx. 128. 
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(118) 32. Taira mpo diavotas AaBdovres Ths ampaKrou 
Kal Kevijs dradaynodpeba BopurevBetas, odtyou 
37) mavrdmace rob pera€d ypavou Tijs Cwijs dvtos. 
pevaréov obv, Omws ebOuudv Te Kal drapevdxAnrov 
totrov Tats mevOixats Avrrats Staydyeuper, 76. Tou 
mévOous Tapdonua pel epevor Kal Tis Tob odparos 
émtpedetas ppovricarres Kal Tis TeV ovpBrodyro 
qty owrnplas. Kanov b€ Kal peuvioba tev 

dywv, ols Kara TO «€iKkds expnodpeld TOTE TpOS 
avyyevets 4 didovs év tais maparAnatots yevo- 

C pévous ovpdopais, mapapvbovpevor Kal meiGovres 
Ta Kowa Tot Blov cuunrwmpara Kowds pépew 
Kal Ta avOparm wa. dvopumivws, Kal py Tots pev 
dAdo énapKety mpos ddumtay duvacbar, cavrots 
dé pander dgedos elva TI TrovTwy virduvyow, 
év av Set 70 ddyody tijs pouxtis dmroleparretew 

“ qatwriots Adyou gappdkors,” WS TAVTWY paMov 
2 dAvaias avoBory) v be Trovetabar. KaiTou ye 
7ov év oTmody d dupordepyov dras,’ doi, 
“wadalew,” 76 KuKAovpevov Tobto mapa maou 

D ézos: wodd 8’ ofuar waddov rév trepribewevov Ta 
Ths puxis axybewa 7é0n Kal Svodvryta mpds TOV 
x , rs 
emiovTa Ypovov. 

33. "AmoBrdzew 5é Kal apds rovs edyerds Kal 
peyadodpdévws tods emi Tots viots yevouéevous 
Gavdrovs kai’ mpaws baoordrras, “Avagayépay 
tov Kralopénov cat Anuoobévny tov >APyvaiov 
kai Aiwra tov LXvupakdoov Kat tov Baawdréa 


' Oavarous kal Wyttenbach: @avdrovs. 





2 Cf. Cicero, Tuseulan Disputations, iii. 29-30 (71-74). 
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32. Keeping these things before our mind, we 
shall rid ourselves of the useless and vain extremes 
of mourning, since the time remaining of our life 
is altogether short. We must therefore be chary 
of it, so that we may live it in cheerfulness of spirit 
and without the disturbance of mournful griefs, by 
giving up the outward signs of sorrow and by be- 
thinking ourselves of the care of our bodies and 
the welfare of those who live with us. It is a good 
thing also to call to mind the arguments which most 
likely we have sometimes employed with relatives 
or friends? who found themselves in similar calamities, 
when we tried to comfort them and to persuade them 
to bear the usual happenings of life in the usual way 
and a man’s lot like a man; and it is a good thing, 
too, not to put ourselves in the position of being able 
to help others to find relief from grief, but ourselves 
to have no profit in recalling the means through 
which we must cure the soul’s distress —“‘ by healing 
remedies of reason ’’’—since we should postpone 
anything else rather than the putting aside of grief. 
And yet one poet ° says that the man who in any 
matter ‘ “puts off till to-morrow”’ is ‘‘ wrestling with 
destruction ”—a proverb which is repeated among 
allmen. Much more, I think, is this true of the man 
who puts over to a future time the experiences which 
his soul finds so troublesome and so hard to face. 

33. It is a good thing, too, to contemplate those 
men who nobly and high-mindedly and calmly have 
been resigned to the deaths which have befallen their 
sons— Anaxagoras of Clazomenae, Demosthenes of 
Athens, Dion of Syracuse, King Antigonus, and very 


> Cf. Aeschylus, fgamemnon, 848. 
© Hesiod, Works and Days, 414. 
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"Avriyovoy, Kat ouxvous dAous THY Te Tada 
kat TOV Kal? pas. 

Tovrwy yap "Avagaydpay maperndaper, ws 
fact, dvowwdocyodvra Kai diadeyopevov Tois yrurpi- 
plots, dkovoavTa apd Twos Tay dvayyeudayrwr 
avTe TH Tmept TOV vtov TeAeuTHY, pLixpov emuayovTa 
mpos Tovs mapdvras elmety “ydew Ste Oyyrov 
> ‘ cr a 
eyervyoa vtov. 

TlepucAda S5é tov ’OAdpmiov mpocayopevbévra 
dua THY wept Tov Adyov Kal THY adveow drep- 
BePanuérvyy Svvayw, wuPdpevov adotépous adrod 
Tous viods peTnAAaxevat Tov Biov, dpaddy ze Kal 
Edvbiamov, ws dynow Ipwraydpas, eizwv' ottws: 
‘rev yap vidwy venuéwr? édv7wy® Kal Kaddv, 
év oxtw b€ tHott maonow Teepyoe arobavevtwy 
vymev bees dvézAn: <vdins yap etxeTo, é€ As 
moAAdv @vyTo Kara méoav fpepny eis eUrroTpinv 
Kal dvwouviny Kal tHy év rota’ moAAoiot dd€ay- 
mas yap tis pw opéwr® 7a éwvtod’ 7évea. ép- 
pwevws peporra, peyadddpovd TE Kat avdprov 
eddxee® elvae rat éwutod Kpéoow,” apra elds 
THY €wuToo" év Touaide mpyypace? apunyaviny: 
TouTOV yap edOds pera. ai mpocayyeriav dudoré- 
pw trav vidwy ovdev HrTov eotepavwperov Kare. 
70 matpiov €Oos Kal Aevyeysovodvra Synunyopeiv 


} elwav] a very early correction: elzety, 
2 The following corrections by Bernardakis (B), Hatzidakis 
(Ha) and Hercher (H) are merely restorations of the regular 


lonic forms: venréwy Hs venridy. 3 é6vtwy Bs bvTer, 
4 thot H: rais. 5 roto. H: rots. 8 opéwy H: dpdv. 
7 éwurod Bs: éavroi. 8 dvdpmov éddxee H: dvipetov éddxen, 


® xpécow B: xpetoow, 
1 roslde rpjyyuact Ha: rowiede rpdypact, 
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many others among men both of earlier times and of 
our own day. 

Of these, Anaxagoras,? according to the traditional 
story, was talking about natural philosophy in con- 
versation with his friends, when he heard from one 
of the messengers, who were sent to bring him the 
news, of the end which had befallen his son. He 
stopped for a moment and then said to those present, 
‘*T knew that I had begotten a son who was mortal.” 

Pericles,? who was called ‘‘ the Olympian ” because 
of his surpassing power of reasoning and of under- 
standing, learned that both his sons, Paralus and 
Xanthippus, had passed from life. Protagoras de- 
scribes his conduct in these words: “ His sons were 
comely youths, but though they died within seven 
days of each other, he bore their deaths without 
repining. For he continued to hold to that serenity 
from which day by day he added greatly to his 
credit of being blest by Fortune and untroubled by 
sorrow, and to his high repute with the people at 
large. For each and every man, as he beheld 
Pericles bearing his sorrows so stoutly, felt that he 
was high-minded and manful and his own superior, 
being only too well aware of what would be his own 
helplessness under such circumstances. For Pericles, 
immediately after the tidings about his two sons, 
none the less placed the garland upon his head. 
according to the time-honoured custom at Athens, 
and, clad in garb of white, harangued the people, 


® Cf. Aelian, Varia Historia, iii. 2; Galen, v. p. 418 (ed. 
Kuhn): Cicero, Tusculan Disputations, iii. 14 (30) and 24 
(58); Valerius Maximus, v_ 10. ext. 3. 

> Cf. Plutarch, Life of Pericles, chap. xxxvi. (p. 172 c)s 
Aelian, Varia Historia, ix. 6; Valerius “es y. 10, ext. 1. 
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“BovAds 7 é&apyxov7’ dyabas ’ mods te Tov 
7OAEoV emumapopLGvra. tovs *A@nvaious.”” 
Eevopavra dé Tov “Seoxparuedy Qvovrd more, 
mapa Tov dyyeXev Trav amd Tob moAguov mvO6- 
pevov 6tt 6 vids adtrod T'pvAos dywuldpevos 
119 ereAeUT IGE, mepteAdpevov Tov orédavov é&erdlew 
Tivo Tpomov eredevT AGC. Tov dé dmrayyeddvro 
OTe yevvatoss dprarevov Kal moods THV wroAele 
kataxrelvas, puxpov Tavredds Stacwwmjoavra* 
xpovov Kal TA Aoyropg 76 7a0os Tapaxaraoxevra, 
emBépevor med hwy Tov orépavoy émutedety Thy 
Avoiav, Kat mpds Tovs ayyéAous eimely drt ‘ Oevts 
ptduny ovK abdvarov ovee TroAuxpéviov yevéobau 
pou TOV vid (x6 yap Tovodrov adn Aov «? ouppéper), 
dyafov dé Kal pircrarpy, 6 87) Kal yéyovev.” 
B Alawva 8€é tov Lupaxdovov ouvedpevovra pera 
Tov dilwv, Kata Thy oikiay BopuBou yevop.évov 
Kat peyddAns Kpavyis, m6 revov THY airiay kal 
TO oupBeBnKos akoveav7a étt 6 vids abroo 
KaTamecw@Vy amd Too oTéyous éTeAc¥THGEV, OddEV 
exTrAayévTa TO pe owpatiov KeAcGoat TOD per- 
adddfavros tails yovaee mapadodvar mpos Ti 
vopLuLov radyv, avrov b€ mept dv ducaxémrero 
py Tapadumety. 
Toérov bnAdoat A€yera kal Anpoobérny tov 
pyropa, THY pony Kal dyanynriy droAécavra 
Ovyatépa, mepi ys gdynow Aicyivys, Karyyopetv 


1 Stacwrijoavra Bernardakis: d:acrjoavra, 
2 et Hercher: ére. 





2 Adapted from Homer, JI. ii. 273. 
° Cf. Aelian, Varia Listoria, iii. 3; Diogenes Laertius, 
ii. 54; Valerius Maximus, v. 10, ext. 2. 
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‘taking lead in good counsel,’ % and inspiriting the 
Athenians to war.” 

Xenophon,’ the follower of Socrates, was once 
offering sacrifice when he learned from the mes- 
sengers who had come from the field of battle that 
his son Gryllus had met his death while fighting. 
He took the garland from his head and questioned 
them as to how he had died. When the messengers 
reported that he died nobly, displaying the greatest 
valour and after slaying many of the enemy, Xeno- 
phon was completely silent for a few moments while 
mastering his emotion by the power of reason, and 
then, replacing the garland, he completed the 
sacrifice, remarking to the messengers, “‘I prayed 
to the gods, not that my son should be immortal 
or even long of life (for it is not clear whether it be 
of advantage so), but that he should be brave and 
patriotic ; and so it has come to pass.”’ 

Dion ¢ of Syracuse was sitting in consultation with 
his friends, when there arose in the house a com- 
motion and a great screaming, and upon inquiring 
the cause and hearing what had happened—that 
his son had fallen from the roof and been killed—he 
was not at all disconcerted, but commanded the 
corpse to be given over to the women for the usual 
preparation for burial, and he himself did not leave 
off the discussion in which he was engaged. 

His example, they say, Demosthenes? the orator 
emulated when he lost his only and much-loved 
daughter, of whom Aeschines,’ thinking to reproach 

¢ Cf. Plutarch, Life of Dion, chap. lv. (p. 982 c): Aelian, 
Varia Historia, iii. 4. 

4 Cf. Plutarch, Life of Demosthenes, chap. xxii. (p. 855 p), 
and Cicero, Tusculan Disputations, iii. 26 (63). 

* Or. iii. (Against Ctesiphon) 77 (p. 64). 
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(119) adrod ddgas, tavti: “ éBdounv Hytepav Tijs 
C Ovyarpos atta TereAcuTnKvias, mpw mevOjoat Kat 
ra vomildpeva mrovfoan, orepavwodprevos Kal 
Aeveny éobijra avaraBeov eBovburer Kat Tapevopet,” 
THY povay 6 SetAatos Kal mpebrqy adrov Tarépa 
mpoceitovcay dmodéoas.”” ovTos _pev obv pyTopt- 
Kas mpobépevos atrou Karnyophoa tabra Suef - 
GAvev, ayvody dre dia TOUTE adrov emauvel 70 
mevBetv Topwodpevov Kal TO gtAdTatps mpd THs 

TOY dvayKatwy oupmabetas émrdevEdjevov. 

*Avriyovoy dé Tov Baotrtda avbdpevov rh 
"Adxvovéws tod viod redeuTiv ev aapardée 
yevouevny peyadodpovws te mpos Tovs amayyet- 
Aavras avr@ Ty ovppopay amideiv Kat pukpov 
emoxovra Kal Karngidoavra mpocereiy 

D ’Adxvoved, dxpizepov peti/AAagas tov Biov, ores 
apedas eSopyayv mpos _Tovs Todepious Kat ode 
THs CavTod’ owrypias ore THY ev Tapaivéecewr 
dpovrilwy.” 

Tovrous 87 Tovs dv8pas Gavpedlovor pev Tis 
peyadogpoovyns mdvres Kal dyavran, pepetoBar oi 
emi THY epywy od dvvavTa bia THY eK THS arat- 
Sevoias doveverav THs buys. TAY TOAAGY ovTwr 
mapaberypatwy TOV dia THs toTopias Huiv mapa- 
Sidopevev THs Te “ENyuekis Kal ris ‘Pwyairfs 
Tov yevvaiws Kal KadAds ev tais Tév avayKatuv 
Tedevrais dcayevopevev amoxpyoe. Ta. cipnieva 
mpos THY andbecw tod mavTwr*® dviapoTrdrou 

1 rapevduer Aeschines, Adv. Ctesiph. 77 (p. 64): mapnyduer. 


2 gavrod F.C.B. : ceavrod or éavrod, 
3 rdvrwv Reiske: wavrés. 
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Demosthenes, speaks as follows: ‘‘ On the seventh 
day after his daughter’s death, before he had 
mourned for her or performed the customary 
rites, putting on a garland and resuming his white 
apparel, he offered a sacrifice in public and violated 
all custom, when he had lost, poor wretch, his only 
daughter, who was the first child to address him as 
father.” So then Aeschines, purposing, after the 
manner of the political speaker, to reproach him, 
rehearsed these facts, being quite unaware that 
thereby he was really commending Demosthenes, 
who put aside his grief, and displayed his patriotism 
in preference to his feelings for his kindred. 

Antigonus¢ the king, on learning of the death of 
his son Aleyoneus, which had occurred in the line of 
battle, gazed proudly upon the messengers who had 
brought news of the calamity, and, after waiting for 
a moment, said, bowing his head, “‘ Not so very 
early, Aleyoneus, have you departed this life, since 
you always rushed so recklessly against the enemy 
without a thought either of your own safety or of 
my counsels.” 

The whole world wonders at these men and ad- 
mires them for their nobility of mind, but others 
have not the ability to imitate them in practice 
because of that weakness of spirit which results 
from lack of education. But although there are so 
many examples, which have been handed down to 
us through both Greek and Roman history, of men 
who have behaved nobly and honourably at the 
deaths of their relatives, yet what has been said will 
suffice to induce you to put aside mourning, which is 
the most distressing of all things, and also the fruit- 

* Antigonus Gonatas; ef. Aelian, Varia Historia, iii. 5. 
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E wévOous kal Tis év TovTw pds oddey yYpHouLov 
(119) Ba aes nae 
"Ore yap of Tats dperais Sueveyndvres ws 
Beodudets véot peréornoay mpos TO Xpewy Kat maAau 
pev dia tdv mpdobev dnduvnoa Adywv, Kal viv Sé 
meipdoopa. 81a Bpayvtdtwy émdpapeiv, mpoo- 
papruphcas 7@ Karis bad Mevavdpov pydévri 
TOUTED" 
6v ot Oeot fuodow drobrycKes véos. 


arr ii tows Uroruxav dy dains, "ArroMeivve dirrare, 
obd8p’ iy erererayuevos 6 veavioKos "Amdo 
F Kat Motpas,’ Kai cé dee bv” exelvou TeAetou yevo- 
pévou KndevOjvat pera\dgavra Tov Biov: robrTo 
yap elvat xara pvow. rip jyerépav SynAovore kat 
Ty dvGperrivyy, aan ob Kata THY TOV OAwy 
mpovoway Kal THY KOGpLKnY Sidragev. éxetvw Sé 
TQ paxapiodevre ovK mp Kara pow mEpartépon 
rob adnoveunfevtos adt@ ypdvov mpds rov évbdd< 
Biov mepipéverv, GAN cdtaxTws TobTov éxmAjoavTe 
mpos THY elpapuevny emavdyew mopeiay, xadovons 
avrijs, pyow, 7199 mpos equiv. “av depos? 
éreAcdrycev.” odKxoby edroTporepos 54d ToUTO Kal 
Kak@v ameipatos €oTw: 6 
1 émirerayuevos Bernardakis: émiyeyevpévos . . . ’AmodXd- 
vios etyoplas Paton: émirerevypévos (or émererevpévos) . . 


dmo\\wrios év polpars most Mss. 
2 dwpos Duebner and one Ms.: ddpws. 





* 111 B supra, 

> From the Double Deceiver ; cf. Kock, Com. Att. Frag. iii. 
p. 36, Menander, No. 1 25, and "Allinson’ s AMenander (L. C.L.), 
p. 345. ‘The sentiment is found many times in other writers ; 
of. Piautus, Bacch. iv. 7.18 “quem di diligunt adulescens 
moritur.” 
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less pain, which serves no useful purpose, involved 
in mourning. 

34. The fact that those who excel in virtues pass 
on to their fate while young, as though beloved of the 
gods, I have already called to your attention in an 
earlier part * of my letter, and I shall endeavour at 
this time to touch upon it very briefly, merely adding 
my testimony to that which has been so well said by 
Menander °: 


Whom the gods love dies young. 


But perhaps, my dearest Apollonius, you would say 
in retort that your young son had been placed under 
the special care of Apollo and the Fates, and that it 
should have been vou who, on departing this life, 
received the last offices from him, after he had come 
to full manhood ; for this, you say, is in accordance 
with nature. Yes, in accordance with your nature, 
no doubt, and mine, and that of mankind in general, 
but not in accordance with the Providence which 
presides over all or with the universal dispensation. 
But for that boy, now among the blessed, it was 
not in accordance with nature that he should tarry 
beyond the time allotted to him for life on this 
earth, but that, after fulfilling this term with due 
obedience, he should set forth to meet his fate, which 
was already (to use his own words °) summoning him 
to himself. ‘‘ But he died untimely.” Yes, but for 
this very reason his lot is happier, and he is spared 
many evils ; for Euripides ¢ says : 

‘ie. his dying words, ‘‘ Fate summons me”; ef. the 
dying words of Alcestis, ‘* Charon summons me,” Euripides, 
Alcestis, 254, and Plato, Phaedo, 115 a. 


* In an unknown play; ef. Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag., 
Euripides, No. 966. 
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** Bios yap,” pnotv Edpuridns, * ‘dvop’ éxet udvov" 
movos yeyws.? 


otros 8° emt THs edavbeatarns WPexias mpoamepot- 
Toe oAdKAnpos 7i0e0s, Cndwros Kat mepiBremros 
maou Tots our Beaw av7T@, pirovarep yevopevos 
Kal puroprwp Kal duroletos Kat didddiros,$ 70 
S€ ovpnav etreiv prdvOpwros, aiSovpevos bey 
Tous mpeoBurépous TeV piluv woTrEp TarEepas, 
orépywy dé tovs dunAcKas Kal cuv7nbes, TYLNTUROS 
de Tey xabnynoapevwr, €évois bé€ Kal dorots 
mpadraros, maat dé pethixos ral piros Sud. TE 
THv e& Opews xdpi Kal iy edmpooryopov 
prravOpwriav. 

"AMA yap éxeivos bev Tis Te offs edoeBelas Kat 
Tis éavrod my mpémouvcay eddy tay éxwv mpos 
Tov del xpdvov mpoatrepoirnae Tob Ovntoo Biov, 
Kabldmep € eK Tous oupmoaton, mplv ets Twa mapowtay 
éxmrecely THY TO paxp@ ynpa TapeToperny. «i 8 
6 Trav mahauday _TounTay TE wal proadpuy Adyos 
éorly dAn Ors adorep elkds EXEL”, ovTw ral Tots 
evocBéou Tay peradagdrreov éort TIS THH Kal 
mpoedpia xabdmep Aé€yerat, wat x@pos Tis dTOTETAYy- 
pévos év @ diazpiBovow at TOUTWY puxat, Kadas 
éAridas éxew oe Sef mepl Tob paxapirov vidos 
gov, 67. TovrTots ovyKxarapiOinbeis cuvéorat. 

35. Aéyerar 8 td pev tod pedtxod Twédpov 
tautl epi ray evoeBdy ev “Ardov: 

rotor Adumer prev prévos deAlov rav évOade viKTa 

KaTWw, 


1 uévov added by Sauppe. 2 yeyds Nauck: éyw o’. 
3 giddgidros Michael: girdcodgos. 
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Life bears the name of life, being but toil. 


But he, in the most blooming period of his years, has 
departed early, a perfect youth, envied and admired 
by all who knew him. He was fond of his father 
and mother and his relatives and friends, or, to put 
it in a word, he loved his fellow men; he respected 
the elderly among his friends as fathers, he was 
affectionate towards his companions and familiar 
friends, he honoured his teachers, and was most 
kind toward strangers and citizens, gentle with all 
and beloved of all, both because of his charm of 
appearance and because of his affable kindliness. 

Ah well, but he, bearing with him the fair and 
fitting fame of your righteousness and his own con- 
joined, has departed early to eternity from out this 
mortal life, as from an evening party, before falling 
into any such grossness of conduct as is wont to be 
the concomitant of a long old age. And if the 
account of the ancient poets and philosophers is true, 
as it most likely is, and so there is for those of the 
departed who have been righteous a certain honour 
and preferment, as is said, and a place set apart in 
which their souls pass their existence, then you 
ought to be of good hope for your dear departed 
son that he will be reckoned among their number 
and will be with them. 

35. These are the words of the melic poet Pindar ¢ 
regarding the righteous in the other world : 


For them doth the strength of the sun shine below, 
While night all the earth doth overstrow. 


@ Frag. 129 (ed. Christ); cf. also the two lines quoted in 
Moralia, 17.c, and the amplification of these lines which 
Plutarch gives in Meralia, 1130 c. 

* é< rov Bernardakis: éx rod. 
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(120) powexopddots (ai év Actpcbveoar mpodatior® abtav: 
Kal ABavey oKuapor Kat xpvooKdprrovau! BeBpbds.* 
kat tol pev inmois yepvactors re, Tol 5é weaoots, 
rol 8€ doputyyeot tépvovrar, mapa Sé oduoww 
evavOs dmas téQadev dABos, 

ddpa 8 épatdv Kata ydpov Kidvarat 

alel Ova° puyvdvtwr Tupt THAehave? mavrota Gedy 
emt Burois. 


D kai puxpor zpoed\Ody ev dAAw Opijvw rept puyfs 
Adywv dyoiv- 


> 

ddpia 8° dzavres alcg ducizovov TeAevTav. 
kat c@ua pev wdvrewy evetar Oavdrw meprodevet, 

A 8 uv vd N , tA to a é A La ¥ 
Cwov 8° ert? AetweTat aldivos cldwiov- 76 yap éort 

, 

peovor® 
> ~ oe A , # 2 A 
éx Yedv. evder 5é mpacodvrwy pedéwr, drap 

a 3 f 
evdovreca ev ToAXots dvetpots 


8 , Ape 9 x A s 10 
ELKVUOL TEPTTVWV edépTrotoay XAAETIWV TE KPLolv, 


‘O 8€ Oeios TIAdrwy modAd pev ev 7H epi 
puyiis mepu! Tis dfavacias auras elpnKev, ovK 
4 

E ddtya 8 ev 7H IToAcretg kat TO Mévww Kat 7@ 
Dopyig Kal on opaday ev rots dAAows Suaddyots. 
add 76 peV év TO epi puxtis diaddyws pnbevra 
kat’ idiav Sropyypariodperds oot mapeEopat, ws 
€BovdnOns: tdde dé mpos 76 Tapov Kaipia Kal 


1,’ added from Moralia, 1130 c. 
TR ROR OIO? G. Hermann: rpodo7etor. 
3 ypveéos Kaprots Boeckh, 
4 2804s Reiske: SéSpibe. 5 +e Hermann. 
6 @ja Hermann: @buara. 
7 fwd & én Life of Romulus, ce. xxviii: fSv dé, 
8 dori pdvov ibid.: pdvov éorl, 
® epépracary Boeckh: épéprovaay. 
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In meadows of roses their suburbs lie, 

Roses all tinged with a crimson dye. 

They are shaded by trees that incense bear, 

And trees with golden fruit so fair. 

Some with horses and sports of might, 

Others in music and draughts delight. 

Happiness there grows ever apace, 

Perfumes are wafted o’er the loved place, 

As the incense they strew where the gods’ altars are 
And the fire that consumes it is seen from afar. 


And a little farther on, in another lament for the 
dead, speaking of the soul, he says @: 
In happy fate they all? 
Were freed by death from labour’s thrall. 
Man’s body follows at the beck of death 
O’ermastering. Alive is left 
The image of the stature that he gained, 
Since this alone is from the gods obtained. 
It sleeps while limbs move to and fro, 
But, while we sleep, in dreams doth show 
The choice we cannot disregard 
Between the pleasant and the hard. 


36. The divine Plato has said a good deal in his 
treatise On the Soul about its immortality, and not a 
little also in the Republic and Meno and Gorgias, and 
here and there in his other dialogues. What is said 
in the dialogue On the Soul I will copy, with comments, 
and send you separately, as you desired. But for 
the present occasion these words, which were spoken 

® Frag. 181 (ed. Christ); ¢f also Plutarch, Life of 


Romulus, xxviii. (p. 35 p). 
* The line is incomplete, lacking a finite verb. 





10 For the numerous conjectural emendations of this and 
the preceding quotation ef Schroeder's revision of vol. i. of 
Berzk’s Poet. Lyr. Graec. p. 442. 

1 xepi Reiske: mepi re. 

12 rade dé F.C.B. and Paton: ré& dé 
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xphoya, Ta AexOdvra mpds Keaddxdéa ov 
"AGjvaiov, éraipov d€ Kal pabnriv Topytov rob 
Pryropos. dyot yap 6 mapa 7O TDAdtwu Lwxpa- 
7s" “dove 53,” asi, “daa Kadod Adyou, ov 
ov peep AYN» os éya olpar, pdBov, € eyw dé Adyov- 
es adn Oy yap dvta aor AdEw & peo eve, 
aamep yap. “Opnpos Aéye,* Stevetpavro THY apxnyv 
6 Leds kat © Tloceday Kal 6 Houten, émretd1) 
Tapa To maTpos mapéAaBov- Pv oby _vdptos 60¢€ 
mept avOpwrwy Kal émi Kpdvov, cai det xal viv 
ér éo7w ev Oeots, ray dv Opedmrewv TOV prev SiKatws 
ScABovra, TOV Biov kal dais, émetdav TedevT Ion, 
els paKdpov yycous: dmdvra olKety ev maon 
evdayiovia extos Kax@v, Tov 8 adixws Kal abéws 
els TO THs Stens Te Kal tigews Seapwripiov, 6 83) 
Tdprapov kadobow, t teva. ToUTa 8 of Sixacrat 
emt Kpovov Kat ere vewott Tob Avs THY dpxmy 
éxovros Cavres qoay Cdvrwr, exeivy TH TEP 
SuxdCovres 7] péMovev Tedevray, éreuta at dixat 
mws ov Karas éxpivovto. 6 7 obv TlAodrwv Kai 
ob eryseAgral of ék pakdpwy viowy idvres édeyov 
mpos Tov Aia drt pourpev opvow dvOpurrot éxaté- 
pwoe avdgit. eizev ody 6 Zevs, ‘adv eye,’ 
edn, . mavow Toto yeyvopevov. vov peev yap 
Kkar@s ai Surat Suxdlovra. durex opevor yap,’ 
én, ‘ of Kpwvojsevor Kpivovras: Lavres yap Kpivov- 
tat. modAol otv® tows,’ 7 8° Gs, ‘ wovnpas puyas 

1 Kad\dcedéa added by Xylander from 121 np infra. 

2 In the quotation from Plato (Gorg. p. 523 c) the text has 
been corrected to accord with the text of Plato. but itis quite 
likely that some of these readings stood in Phutarch’s copy of 


Plato, and are not errors of the uss. of Plutarch. 
3 gaci Plato: Pysi. 
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to Callicles the Athenian, the friend and disciple of 
Gorgias the orator, are timely and profitable. They 
say that Socrates, according to Plato’s account,* 
says: “ Listen to a very beautiful story, which you, 
J imagine, will regard as a myth, but which I regard 
as a story; for what I am going to say I shall relate 
as true. As Homer? tells the tale, Zeus, Poseidon, 
and Pluto divided the kingdom when they received 
it from their father. Now this was the custom 
regarding men even in the time of Cronus, and it has 
persisted among the gods to this day—that the man 
who has passed through life justly and in holiness 
shall, at his death, depart to the Islands of the Blest 
and dwell in all happiness beyond the reach of evil, 
while he who has lived an unjust and godless life 
shall go to the prison-house of justice and punish- 
ment, which they call Tartarus. The judges of 
these men, in the time of Cronus and in the early 
days of Zeus’s dominion, were living, and judged the 
living, giving judgement on the day when the men 
were about to die. As time went on, for some 
reason the cases were not decided well. Accordingly 
Pluto and the supervisors in the Islands of the 
Blest went to Zeus and said to him that there kept 
coming to them at both places inadmissible persons. 
“Very well,’ said Zeus, ‘then I shall put a stop to 
this proceeding. The judgements are now rendered 
poorly ; for,’ said he, ‘those who are judged are 
judged with a covering on them, since they are 
judged while alive, and so,’ he continued, ‘a good 


9 Gorgias, p. 523 a. > Tliad, xv. 187. 





* Somep . . . Aévyer Plato: omitted in the ss. of Plutarch. 


® zoXnXol ofv Plato: modal nev ody. 
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dmdvrowy rev ovyyevay, | Kal’ katadumdvra € emt THs 
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¢ cal 
7 eyes ody tatr’ eyvaKas mporepos’ H dpets 
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D Tis Edpazns, Ataxov. odrot ovy emevSav Tenrev- 
THOWOL, Sucdaovow év TO Acave, év Th Tpiddep 
ef i as pépetov Tw® 660, a pev eis baxdpwv vygous, 
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1 éxmdjrrovras kai Plato: éxwdjrrovrat. 
2 éximpocbey Plato: émumpdcOnats. 
3 yov Plato: viv wey. 4 ard] ab’ray Plato. 
5 guyyevav kal Plato: cvyyevar. 
8 dixala ) Kplows Plato: 4 xpiots dixala. 
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many perhaps who have base souls are clad with 
beautiful bodies and ancestry and riches, and, when 
the judgement takes place, many come to testify 
for them that they have lived righteously. So not 
only are the Judges disconcerted by these things, 
but at the same time they themselves sit injudgement 
with a covering on them, having before their own 
souls, like a veil, their eyes and ears and their whole 
body. All these things come between, both their 
own covering and that of those who are being judged. 
In the first place, then, all their foreknowledge of 
death must be ended ; for now they have foreknow- 
ledge of it. So Prometheus has been told to put an 
end to this. Secondly, they must be judged divested 
of all these things ; for they must be judged after 
they have died. The judge also must be naked, and 
dead, that he may view with his very soul the very 
soul of every man instantly after he has died, and 
isolated from all his kin, having left behind on earth 
all earthly adornments, so that his judgement may 
be just. I, therefore, realizing this situation sooner 
than you, have made my own sons judges, two from 
Asia—Minos and Rhadamanthys—and one from 
Furope—Aeacus. These, then, as soon as they hare 
died, shall sit in judgement in the meadow at the 
parting of the ways whence the two roads lead, the 
one to the Islands of the Blest and the other to 
Tartarus. The people of Asia shall Rhadamanthys 
judge, while Aeacus shall judge the people of 
Europe; and to Minos I shall give the prerogative 
of pronouncing final judgement in case the other 


7 wpétepos Plato: wpérepov. 8 +m Plato: ra. 
® aroparév term érépw Plato: dmdppynriv rey r@ érépyr 
10 + Plato. 
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Kptows 2 TEpl THS mopelas tois dvO perros.’ Tair’ 
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1 ro.dvde Plato: roidv (sic). 67: not in Plato. 
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two be in any doubt, in order that the decision in 
regard to the route which men must take shall be 
as just as possible.’ This, Callicles, is what I have 
heard, and believe to be true ; and from these words 
I draw the following inference—that death is, as it 
seems to me, nothing else than the severing of two 
things, soul and body, from each other.” 

37. Having collected and put together these 
extracts, my dearest Apollonius, with great diligence, 
I have completed this letter of condolence to you, 
which is most needful to enable you to put aside 
your present grief and to put an end to mourning, 
which is the most distressing of all things. In it is 
included also for your son, Apollonius, a youth so 
very dear to the gods, a fitting tribute, which is 
much coveted by the sanctified—a tribute due to his 
honourable memory and to his fair fame, which will 
endure for time eternal. You will do well, therefore, 
to be persuaded by reason, and, as a favour to your 
dear departed son, to turn from your unprofitable dis- 
tress and desolation, which affect both body and soul, 
and to go back to your accustomed and natural course 
of life. Forasmuch as your son, while he was living 
among us, was sorry to see either you or his mother 
downcast, even so, now that he is with the gods and 
is feasting with them, he would not be well satisfied 
with your present course of life. Resume, therefore, 
the spirit of a brave-hearted and high-minded man 
who loves his offspring, and set free from all this 
wretchedness both yourself, the mother of the 
youth, and your relatives and friends, as you may do 
by pursuing a more tranquil form of life, which will 
be most gratifying both to your son and to all of us 
who are concerned for you, as we rightly should be. 
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ADVICE ABOUT KEEPING 
WELL 
(DE TUENDA SANITATE PRAECEPTA) 


INTRODUCTION 


Prurarcn had more than a casual interest in medi- 
cine, for, besides this essay on keeping well, his other 
works abound in references to the behaviour of the 
sick and their treatment, and the medical practices 
of his day. Long before the time of Plutarch the 
art of medicine, always empirical, had been put on 
a solid foundation, and the acute observations of 
Hippocrates and his school had been set down 
in writing; and this body of Hippocratic medical 
writings, along with others, was in circulation, and 
had undoubtedly been read by Plutarch. 

That medicine has made very great advances since 
Plutarch’s time is, of course, self-evident ; ‘‘ aseptic,” 
“antiseptic,” and “ sterilize’ are now household 
words, and the germ theory of disease has, in recent 
times, shed light on much which before was dark. 
But Plutarch is not dealing with the technical side 
of medicine; he is only giving some common-sense 
advice on rational living, and much that he has to say 
in regard to rest, exercise, and diet is in accord with 
the best medical practice of the present day. In 
fact, it is doubtful if any physician would take ex~ 
ception to anything that Plutarch advises (his advice 
is meant for men whose work is done with their 
heads rather than their hands), and one might name 
men in public life to-day, well on in years, who have 
followed many of his suggestions, unwittingly, no 
doubt, but to their own advantage. 
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The essay seems, at the first glance, to be put in 
the form of a dialogue, but it is about as much of 
a dialogue as Quiller-Couch’s Foe-Farrell. The dia- 
logue form is merely a literary subterfuge to present 
an essay in a slightly more attractive form, and the 
third person of the dialogue, only occasionally re- 
called to the reader by the parsimonious interjection 
of “‘ he said,” may be presumed to be Plutarch, the 
author. The two speakers in the brief dialogue at 
the beginning of the essay are Moschion, a physician, 
whom Plutarch introduces also into the Symposiacs 
(Moralia, 658 a), and Zeuxippus, a friend of Plutarch’s, 
who is introduced also as a speaking character in 
two other essays of Plutarch’s (Moralia, 748 © and 
1086 c), besides being mentioned several times in 
other essays. 

That the essay was written some time after a.p. 81 
is clear from the reference to the death of the Roman 
Emperor Titus (123 b). 

The title of the essay is included in Lamprias’ list 
of Plutarch’s works, and Stobaeus, in his Florilegium, 
has several quotations from it, sometimes with a 
slightly different reading, but none of these readings 
changes the meaning of the passage at all, and rarely 
is one to be preferred to the reading found in the 
ass. of Plutarch (see Vol. I. Introd. p. xxi). 

Indeed, the text of this essay has suffered more at 
the hands of modern editors than from the ancient 
copyists, for a glance at the foot-notes in Bernardakis’s 
edition will show that the gratuitous and unneces- 
sary changes introduced into the text by modern 
editors outnumber their corrections of the minor 
errors in spelling, and the like, made by the ancient 
copyists. 
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mosxion. "AAAd Kal tottwy éywye Kal TeV 

1 dmerpilw... drerpupdyyv Cobet and L. Dindorf: drerpéyu 
ao. Gretpeydunr. 


“a Homer, 7. xi. 514. 
° Proverbial; ef. Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag., Adespota, 
No. 560. 
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1. Moscuion. So, Zeuxippus, yesterday you drove 
away Glaucus, the physician, when he wished to join 
in your philosophical discussions. 

zeuxipprus. No, my dear Moschion, I did not drive 
him away, nor did he wish to join in philosophical 
discussion, but I avoided him and feared giving an 
opening to a man fond of contention. In medicine 
the man is, as Homer ¢ puts it, 


Worth many others together, 


but he is not kindly disposed towards philosophy, and 
there is always a certain harshness and ill-nature 
inherent in his remarks. And just then he was 
coming at us full tilt, crying out, even before he came 
near us, that it was no small or suitable task, amount- 
ing in fact to a confusion of all bounds, which had 
been boldly assumed by us in discussing a healthful 
manner of living. For he asserted that the subjects 
of philosophy and medicine are as ‘‘ far remote” 
from each other as “are the boundaries of’’ any 
“ Mysians and Phrygians’’®; and thereupon, as he 
had at the tip of his tongue some statements of ours, 
which, though not very carefully formulated, are 
certainly not without utility, he procecded to tear 
them to pieces. 

moscnion. Well, in this and in other matters, 
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Zeuxippus, I should be very glad to be your attentive 
listener. 

zEuxIPPUS. That is because you, Moschion, have a 
natural gift for philosophy, and you feel incensed 
at the philosopher who does not take an interest in 
medicine, and you are indignant that such a man 
should imagine it more becoming for him, in the eyes 
of mankind, to profess some knowledge of geometry, 
logical discussion, and music, than to desire to seek 
out and know 

All that of evil and good may have chanced to betide 

in the dwelling ¢ 

which is his own body. And yet you willsee a larger 
number of spectators in the theatres where money 
to pay for admission is distributed to those who gather 
together, as at Athens; and of the liberal arts 
medicine is inferior to none in elegance, distinction, 
and the satisfaction which it yields, and it gives to 
its students admission to something of very great 
importance—the preservation of their life and health. 
Consequently, the charge of trespass ought not to 
lie against philosophers if they discuss matters of 
health, but rather should they be blamed if they do 
not consider it their duty to abolish all boundary- 
lines altogether, and to make a single field, as it 
were, of all honourable studies, and therein to cultivate 
them in common, thus aiming in their discussion at 
both the pleasant and the essential. 

moscnton. Well, Zeuxippus. let us say no more 
about Glaucus, who is so self-important that he wants 
to be a law unto himself, needing no help from philo- 
sophy ; but do you tell us in detail the whole dis- 
cussion; or, if you prefer, just those statements 

¢ Homer, Od. iv. 392. 
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av édbns od mavu peta omrovdys eipnudvwy ém- 
AapBavecbar tov VAadxov. 

2, ZEYEINMOS. “Edn Towuy 6 éraipos Tar 
dxotcal Twos A€yovros Ws TO Tas yelpas det 
Beppas exew «al 7) mepwopav puxopevas od 

123 [uc pov ein ampos dyleav, Kal Tobvavtiov 7 roy 
dxpwrv mepiipueis eis Ta péca cuvedatvovea 70 
Oeppsv dorep Twa ovvybeav 7) pedéryy epTrouet 
muperod" To 5 €&w otpépovra pera THs Deppornros 
eAvew € én mdvra Kal Svavepew THY vAny dyvewvov. 
dv pev ob evepyoorrés TL Tats Xepot Kal ypwpevor 
Tuyxdveper, adray THY _Kerjow emdyew evrabla 
Kat ouvéxew 70 Oeppov: Epywy 5€ Tovodtwr axodAjv 
dyovras kurta detv mpoaddxec8ar rots axpois 
TO puxpov. 

3. “Ev pev ody tobro ray yehaobévrey a 

Sevrepov 3° ola TO Tepl Tas Tpopas as Tpoo- 

B dépere Tots _kdpvovow. dnrecba yap adrav dua 
xpdvov Taprver Kat yeverdar, ovvebicovras avrods 
ev TH vytatverv Kat 447) Tpepovras _Worep Ta 
maiSdpia pnde pLoodvras exe THY Siaurav, 
aa TovoujLevous drpéna Xerpondy tats dpeEeat 
kal ouvTpogoy, émws év TH vooeiv pr Sucyepai- 
vapev ws ddppaka ra oitia pd’ doxydAAwper 
amAobv Te Kat dvoov Kat devoov AauPdvorres. 
d0ev ot8’ ddrovTovs moré devxtéov éAGeiv ext 
tpodyy ovd vowp mieiv otvov mapdvtTos obdé 
Geppov ev béper, xuovos Tapakepevys, ras peep 


1 ofy added by Meziriacus. 





¢ Plutarch himself presumably, 
> Of. Moralia, 635 c, ° Cf. Moralia, 661 B 
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which you first referred to as not altogether carefully 
formulated, which you say Glaucus seized upon. 

2. zeuxippus. Well, our companion ® asserted that 
he had heard somebody say that keeping the hands 
always warm, and never allowing them to get cold, 
is in no small measure conducive to health, and, 
conversely, the chilling of the extremities, by con- 
centrating the warmth in the interior of the body, 
creates, as it were, a habit or a predisposition towards 
feverishness ; and for a man to divert the substances 
in his body toward the surface, and to conduct and 
distribute them, along with the warmth, to all parts 
of his body, is healthful.2 If therefore we happen to 
be doing something with our hands and using them, 
the motion itself brings the warmth to these parts, 
and keeps it there ; but when not engaged in such 
activities we must by no means allow the cold to find 
lodgement in our extremities. 

3. This, then, was one of the things ridiculed. The 
second, I think, concerned the food which you people 
serve to the sick. For he urged that we should 
partake of it and taste it from time to time, and get 
ourselves used to it in time of health, and not abhor 
and detest such a regimen, like little children, but 
gradually make it familiar and congenial to our 
appetites, so that in sickness we may not be dis- 
affected over our fare as if it were so much medicine, 
and may not show impatience at receiving something 
simple, unappetising, and savourless.¢ For this 
reason, too, omitting the bath now and then before 
going to a meal is not a thing to be avoided, nor 
drinking only water when wine is at hand, nor drink- 
ing anything lukewarm in the summer-time when 
there is snow on the table; and while dismissing 
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(123) embdextixas Kai codtorixds yaipew é&vtas amo- 
C oxéoes Tay TowovTwrv Kal peyadavyias éml rats 
anocxéseow, adtods 5é Kal? davrods own THY 
Te Gpe€w dua Tob aupdépovtos bayjxoov ebilovTas 
elvat per’ coxorias, wal THs puis adatpodvras 
moppebev é ere Thy wept Tatra puxpodoyiay év tats 
vécors Kal Td éemiOpnvely, avodvpomerns ws && 
yoovav peydAwy Kal dyannrav els adyervy kal 
Tamewny dmeAjAarat Siarray. 

Ed yap etpnsévov to “ édoo Biov Tov apiorov, 
dv 8 abrov y avy Oea mroujoet,” Kat Kare 
Hépos ws €éxaoTa Teipmpévw xpioydv ort, 
pddwoTa b€ t&v wepl TO cGpa Storrnpdtwr, ev 
Tots dyvewordrots émdyovra Thy ouvneav, edpevy 
Kal yrempyna ah ducer Kal oixeta mapackevdlery, 

D pepvnpevov a mdoyovow evo Kal mowtow év 
Tais dppworias, yaderalvovres Kal dvoava- 
oxerobvres Bdaros Deppod mpoopepopievov Kal 
podyparos 7 aprou, apa pév Tatra Kal andy 
putapods dé Kat xademovs zovs dvayxalovras 
dmroxahodvres. moods be Kat Aourpov dmAccev, 
obdév év apx i peya Kaxov éxovtas GAN 7) 76 pt 
ddvacbar und drropeeveny yevoarba tpopijs dAov- 
Tous: év xat Tizos qv 6 abroxpdtwp, ws daow 
of voonledoarres. 

4, “Ere Tolvuv er€xOn towovrov, ws del pev 
bytewvdTEepa owpate TA edrehorepa, padvora bé 

E dvdaxréov wAnopovas Kal pébas Kal 7Sumabeias 

@ A precept of Pythagoras according to Plutarch, Moralia, 
466 ¥, and other writers who quote it; of. also Moralia, 
602 n. a OF Plato, Laws, p. 797 E, 

* There are varying accounts regarding the manner of 


Titus’s death, poisoning or drowning being also alleged. 
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once for all time the ostentatious and studied ab- 
stinence from such things and the bragging over it, 
we should silently, by our own selves, habituate the 
appetite to be obedient to expediency with all 
serenity, and long beforehand we must rid our soul 
of its squeamishness in times of sickness about such 
trifles, and its lamentation thereat, as it deplores 
how it has been driven away from great and fond 
pleasures to an ignoble and humiliating way of 
living. 

Well has it been said, ‘* Choose the life that is best, 
and constant habit will make it pleasant,’’* and, in 
particular, it is profitable for a man, experimenting 
with each several department of life and especially 
with those which have to do with the practices which 
affect the body, to inculeate a fixed habit during 
periods of soundest health, so thus to make these 
things agreeable, familiar, and congenial to his 
nature,” bearing in mind how some men feel and act 
in times of sickness, being angry and fretful when 
hot water and gruel, or plain bread, is served to them, 
calling these things abominable and unpleasant, and 
abominable and hard-hearted also those who would 
force such things upon them. A bath has proved to 
be the death of many men who at the outset had not 
much the matter with them, save only that they 
could not and would not bear to taste food unless 
they had first had their bath; of whom Titus the 
Emperor ¢ was one, as those who attended him in his 
illness affirm. 

4. Something, moreover, was said to this effect, 
that, while the less expensive things are always more 
healthful for the body, we ought especially to guard 
against excess in eating and drinking, and against 
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copray Twa péMovoay 2 pirov drosoxHy €b 
xepolv exovras, 7 mpoodoxdyras € éoriaow Baceducny 
Kal Hyepoverny Kat ouprrepidopav drapairnrov, 
olov émov70s dvépov | kal Kvpatos edarades TO 
oGj.a wat _Kodgov év eddig Tapackevdlovras. 
epyov yap €oTw év avvovotas kat diAodpootvats 
airov emt Tay petpiwy Kal Tov ovvybwr puddgae 
py m@ou per dndias Sew émax Oi} pavévra Kal 
poptixev, ty” oby py mip emt mpl, ws past, 
mAnopovy rls emt TAnopovy kat dxparos en 
dxparep yevntat, TO TauxOev a doretws dro DiAcarmov 
pera orrovdis Hepner: my dé Towbrov. avOpwros 
avrov emt ywpas as adv dAlyo.s ova. deurvoat 
maperdrccev, 0’ dpav moddAods ayovra mape- 
oKevacpevw od TOAAGY erapdTTEeTO. suvatcOduevos 
oty 6 Didtamos trémeume THv didwy éxdoTw 
KeAevwy mAraxodvT. KaTadumely ywpav, ot d€ 
mevdpevor Kat apocdoKdvres edeldovto Tv Tap- 
KEelmevwr. ipKeaev ody arraot Td Seinvov. ovTw oH 
mpoTapackevactéov avtods THY dvayKaiwy cup- 
mepupopay, kat dw Kal meppare Kat 7) Ata 
peln xdbpay pruridrrovras év T@ odpare, kal 
mpoagarov ent ratra kat! Bovdowerny rhv bpeéw 
aeiras: 

5. “Ay, S€ towiral Tiwes ddve Bapets évras 
mpeas Kal Sraxerpevous pathus a avayrat KaraAd Be - 
ow hyepovwv Kadovvrav } Edvewv éenipavevtwy br” 


1 yaira xal Reiske: raira. 





* ‘The proverb may be found in Plato’s Laws, p. 666 4, and 
often repeated in other writers. 

> The story is repeated by Plutarch, Moralia, 178 p, and 
referred to, Aforalia, 707 3. 
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all self-indulgence when we have immediately on 
hand some festival or a visit from friends, or when 
we are expecting an entertainment of some king or 
high official with its unavoidable social engagements ; 
and thus we should, as it were, in fair weather make 
our body trim and buoyant against the oncoming 
wind and wave. It is indeed a hard task, in the midst 
of company and good cheer, to keep to moderation 
and one’s habits and at the same time to avoid the 
extreme disagreeableness which makes one appear 
offensive and tiresome to the wholecompany. There- 
fore, to avoid adding fire to fire (as the proverb has 
it),¢ and gorging to gorging, and strong drink to 
strong drink, we ought with all seriousness to imitate 
the polite joke of Philip. It was in this wise®: A 
man had invited Philip to dinner in the country, 
assuming that he had but a few with him, but when 
later the host saw Philip bringing a great company, 
no great preparations having been made, he was much 
perturbed. Philip, becoming aware of the situation, 
sent word privately to each of his friends to “ leave 
room for cake.’’ They, following the advice, and 
looking for more to come, ate sparingly of what was 
before them, and so the dinner was ample for all. 
In this manner, then, we ought to prepare ourselves 
in anticipation of our imperative round of social en- 
gagements by keeping room in the body for elaborate 
dishes and pastry, and, I dare to say it, for indulgence 
in strong drink also, by bringing to these things an 
appetite fresh and willing. 

5. If, however, such imperative occasions suddenly 
confront us when we are overloaded and in no con- 
dition for taking part—if, for instance, we receive an 
invitation from a high official, or guests appear, so 
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124) aidods Badilew els tadbto tots ixavds eyovar Kat 
B ovpamivew, evradba pddora Set mapareTax Oar pos 
Thy péeya owowerny advipas aidd”’ Kat dvawziay, 

7a Tov tpayixotd Kpéovros Adyovros 


xpelooov b€ pow viv mpds a dméxGecBar, &eve, 
Hh parOaxrcbev® dorepov péya ordvew. 


TO yap aypo.kias poBnbevra dd€av els Trevpirw 7 q 
pevirev euBadrew é éavrov aypoikou TLvds Us adn 
Aas éore wal voiv ovK exovTos obde Adyov dvev 
KbAucos Kal xvions dvOpairrows € emordpLevov opretv. 
7 TE yap mapaitnats av Td émudeEtov Kal 76 doretov 
EX» OVX iTTov éoTar Kexapiopevn Tis oupsept- 
C popas: av té Ts mapexwv coTiaow womep Ovotav 
dyevotov adtTos dmeéxyrat, Tropa. TE TH KVALKL xal 
7H Tpavely pera mpobupias Kal progpoatyys a dpa, 
Tt mailwy Kal Aéywv ets EauTov, Adi pavetrat 
Tob ouppeBvoxopévov Kat ovvopodayobvros. envy} 
oOn Sé TeV prev madaay "AdcEavdpov peta wétov 
mroAby aiaxuvOevros avrettety Mndiw mapaxadobrre, 
Kat kataBaddvros” atOis e& apxiis adrov® ets 
dixparov ad’ ov SiepOdpy, T&v b€ Kal? pas 
“PyyAov TOP wayKpariacTod. Kadodvros yap emt 
70 Aovtpov dy jyépa Titov Kaicapos Axe Kat 


1 xaraBarévros Bernardakis: xara8dddortt. 
2 abrov Hercher: adrov. 





a The reference may be to Homer, JI. xxiv. 45 (ef. Hesiod, 
Works and Days, 318). 

* Euripides, Wedea, 290, quoted also in Moralia, 530 c. 

¢ Cf. Moralia, 612 F. 

4 Presumably Plutarch again. 
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that we are constrained by a false sense of shame to 
join company with men who are in fit condition and 
to drink with them—then especially, in order to 
combat ‘‘ shame which works mischief for men ’”’¢ 
(or rather I would call it shamefacedness), we should 
summon to our defence the words which Creon 
speaks ? in the tragedy : 
*Twere better, friend, to gain your hatred now 
Than be soft-hearted and lament anon. 
For to be so afraid of being thought ill-bred as to 
plunge oneself into a pleurisy or brain-fever is 
proof that one is in very truth ill-bred, possessed 
of neither sense nor the reason which knows how to 
consort with men without the wine-glass and the 
savour of food. For a request to be excused, if 
characterized by cleverness and wit, is no less agrec- 
able than joining in the round of gaiety; and if a 
man provides a banquet in the same spirit in which 
he provides a burnt-offering which it is forbidden to 
taste, and personally abstains when the wine-cup and 
the table are before him, at the same time volunteer- 
ing cheerfully some playful allusion to himself, he 
will create a pleasanter impression than the man who 
gets drunk and gormandizes for company. Of the 
men of earlier times he? mentioned Alexander,¢ 
who, after a prolonged debauch, was ashamed to say 
no to the challenges of Medius, and abandoned him- 
self to a fresh round of hard drinking, which cost 
him his life; and of the men of our time he 
mentioned Regulus the prize-fighter. For when 
Titus Caesar called him to the bath at daybreak, 
¢ Cf. Plutarch’s Life of Alexander, chap. Ixxv. (p. 706 c}; 
Diodorus, xvii. 117; Athenaeus, 434¢; Arrian, Anabasis, 
vii. 25. 1; Quintus Curtius, x. 4; Justin, xii. 13. 
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D avvedovoaro, kat mw drat, ds pac, dtomAnflas 
(124) KataraBovons edbds dméBave. 


E 


Toth yytv 6 TAatcos ev yore mpovpepey ws 
Tadaywyucd: tev OM dw od wavy mpobupos hy 
axovew, 008° iyreis éxeivy dunyeiobar. od 8° ém- 
oKdret TOV AexOevrew E EKQOTOV. 

6. IIparos pev 6 Lwxpdrys Tapaxeevdpevos 
pee ra Bpwpdreov doa po} mewdvras 
eodiew dvarreiBet, kal tev TLaTwV doa mivew 

2) Supdrras, ody anA@s 76 ypqo8a TovTous dm 
nydpevaey, aAAa xpjoat Seouevous ediSacKe aut ae) 
700 Katardrrovras adr ay els TO dvayKatoy, damep 
of 7a. Dewpucd qowouvrTes ev rats Trea orparin- 
TiuKd. TO yap 760 TH ducer pexpe dv tépos Tob 
Tpépovros oikeidy €or, Kal del rewavTas é7t rev 
avayxaiav drokave 4 TaV dew, idia bé pH 
Kuveiy érépas epefeus TOY Koway darn aypévovs. 
worTrep yap ad Te" LeoKpdrer yopvdavov Wy obk 
andes 7 opxnots, otras drive TO m7éupa Kal 7d 
Tpdynpa. Setavor € éoTt Kat ouriov, FrTov Badarerat 
76 8 daéxovta TH pice: TO pérpLov Kat TeTANpA- 
pévov emdpattecba Tdv towtTwv dvdraxréov ev 
Tots ud dvore.. pudaxréov 5¢ This wept rabta 
purndovias Kat yaoTpysapyias obdev 7 AETOP dmretpo- 
KaNiav Kat diroriiav: Kal yap atta moAAdKis 

2 aérg Wyttenbach: abr@. 


* Xenophon, Memorabilia, i. 3.6; cf. Plutarch, Moralia, 
513 c, 521 ©, and 661 ¥F. 

» Perhaps a reference to Demosthenes, lx. 4, which says 
that in time of war all surplus funds are to be devoted to the 
army. 

* Xenophon, Symposium, ii. 17-20; again referred to 
infra, 180 ©, and AMoralia 711 4c. 
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he came and bathed with him, took but one drink, 
they say, and died immediately from a stroke of 
apoplexy. 

These are the teachings which Glaucus in derision 
quoted aggressively to us as pedantic. The rest he 
was not eager to hear, nor we to tell him. But I 
beg that you will examine each of the several state- 
ments. 

6. First there is Socrates,* who, in urging us to be 
on our guard against such things to eat as persuade 
us to eat when we are not hungry, and such things to 
drink as persuade us to drink when we are not thirsty, 
did not absolutely forbid the use of these things ; but 
he was instructing us to use them only if we needed 
them, and to make the pleasure in them serve our 
necessity, just as our statesmen do who turn to 
military uses their funds for amusements.? For that 
which is pleasant, in so far as it is a nutritive element, 
is congenial to our nature, and it is by remaining 
still hungry that we ought to get enjoyment from 
the necessary or the pleasant foods; but we should 
not stir up in ourselves a second and separate set 
of appetites after we have appeased the usual ones. 
And here is another consideration. Just as Socrates ¢ 
found dancing a not unpleasant exercise, so the man 
for whom pastry and sweets serve as a meal and as 
food suffers lessinjury. But when a man has satisfied 
the moderate demands of his nature, and has had his 
fill, he ought to exercise the very greatest vigilance 
against helping himself to such things. And in such 
matters, while we should be on guard against love 
of pleasure and gluttony, yet we should be no less 
on guard against vulgarity and love of notoriety. 
For these latter often help to persuade people to eat 
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suvavareiove. ph Tewadv7as éobiewv ena Kal 
mivew pn dupadvras, dvedevPepovs Kopdp Kal 
goptixas vmoBdAdovoa gavractas, ws daTomdv 
€oTt mpdypatos omaviou Kal moduredods put) amo- 
Aatoae mapévtos, olov odfaros a purirov “Iradt- 
Kav 7 Lapiou mAaKodvros 7 H xedvos ev Alydnra. 
rabra ‘yap Simov mpodyerat ToMd.Kus Xpiobae 
rots aepiBorfrots Kat oraviots, aomep bao xvtons 
Ths Kevis 50éns ayopévous Kal TO cua Kowwvely 
pndev Seduevoy dvayrdlovtas, dws éxwow érépors 
denyetabar, CnAovpevor THs avoAavoews THY otTW 
SvaTopiorwy Kal mepitr@v. 5.010. be Kat mpos 
yovairas €evddEous mdoxovow. idtats pev yap gow 
ore Kai kahais Kal ayamdoats ouvavarravdpevor 
THY Hovyiay dyovor, Dpivyn 5é teA€aavres dpyvptov 
nH Aaté& Kai 76 cdpa davaAws Kal mpds ovvovoiay 
adpyBs éxyovres Staxeievov éyelpovow dua kal 
Tapaxadotar 76 dxdAaarov ent rhy ySoviy b70 THs 
Kevijs ddéns. adri yoov erevyev 4 Dpvvyn apecBu- 
Tépa yeyernévy tiv rTpvya TAciovos Tmwrety did 
nv doéav. 

7. "Eos 5¢ péya kal Gavpaordy, dv dcov 4 dv- 
ows Seopevn SdxeTar Tv HSov@v mpooreuevor TH 
odspart, paMov 8 dv ra TOAAG Tapa Tas opefers 
adr@ Svapaxdpevor Kal avaBarrdpevor Kal pores 
mdve rais dvayratats xpnparilovres OP es dnow 
6 TlAdrav, Kat Sdxvovtos Kai Karatelvovtos év- 
diddvreg aGPAaBels dwadAdtrwpev. Tas 8’ dvaradw 


@ Supra, 124d. 
» For the cruelties practised in the preparation of this 
highly esteemed delicacy see Plutarch, Moralia, 997 a. 
¢ The quotation does not appear in Plato, but Plutarch is 
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something when they are not hungry, and to drink 
when they are not thirsty,? by suggesting utterly 
sordid and cheap conceits—that it is absurd not to 
take advantage of the presence of some rare and 
expensive thing, as, for example, sow’s udder,? 
Italian mushrooms, Samian cake, or snow in Egypt. 
For things of this sort do indeed often induce people 
to use what is renowned and rare, since they are led 
on by empty repute as by an attractive savour, and 
compel their body to do its share, although it feels 
no need, so that they may have a tale to tell to others, 
and may be envied for their enjoyment of things so 
hard to obtain and so uncommon. Quite similar is 
their behaviour toward notorious women. There are 
times when they repose in quiet with their own wives 
who are both lovely and loving, but when they have 
paid money to a Phryne or a Lais, although their body 
is in sorry state and is inclined to shirk its task, they 
rouse it forthwith to action. and call in licentiousness 
to minister to pleasure, all because of empty repute. 
In fact, Phryne herself, in her advancing years, said 
that she got a better price for her remnants because 
of her repute. 

7. Itis a great marvel if we get off unscathed, when 
we concede to the body only as much of pleasures 
as Nature in her need finds a place for, but still more 
so when we battle with it vigorously to thwart its 
appetites, and keep putting them off, and finally 
consent to some negotiation with such as will not be 
denied, or, as Plato® says, “yield when the body 
bites and strains.’’ But when the case is reversed, 


probably summing up from memory an account of a contest 
with the passions such as may be found, for example, in the 
Phaedrus, pp. 254 ff. 
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(125) éK THs yuyiis emt TO aap. karvoveas emuBupias 
Kal xataPialopévas trois éxetvns danperety Kal 

C ovvegavioracba: mdéfeow oddepita. pnxary es pa} 
ododpordras: BAdBas kal peyioras ep’ qoovats 
dobevéot Kal dpavpais evarroAurety. ievora bé 
boxis emBupia oda mpos 7dovas Kuvytéov' ] 
yap dpxy mapa dvow yiyveran. Kat Kabdrep at 
tdv pacyaday ynradjcets otK ivov ovdé mpdov 
088” iXewy yora Th YuxF Tapexovow adr’ 
éourdra oraoL® Kat Xarerdr, oltre mdAw doas 
TO cOpa VUTTOpEVOV tne THs puxs, Hoovas ft toxet 
kal TaparTopevov, eKOTaTLKal Kat TapaKruxal 
atrat Kal dAAdtpiae rijs dcews ciow. drav obv 

Dr tv omaviwy dmoAavopdtwav % évddéwy mapa- 
yévnrar, dilorysntéov tats dmocxyécect paddov 7 
tais dmodavocot, peprnévous dt. Kabdmep o 
Lywvidns Aeye pendémo7? atr7G perapeAfoar 
ownoavTt, dbeyEapdvw Sé modAAdKis, ovTws Huty 
ob7 dibov mapwoapévors petepéeAncer otf” towp 
avri Darepivov miotow, ddAAd Todvavriov: od pdvov 
od mpooBtaoréov eozi Hy pdow, GAG Kav Scopery 
Tpoodepytat te THY ToLwovTwY, emt Ta ATA Kal 
ovvnby modAdKis drotperréov eBovs evexa Kai 
pedéerns TH ope. 


ciep yap dduKxely xpy, 
E ¢yow 6 OnBatos otk dpbds réywr, 


Tupavvidos mépt 
t tl ~ 
KdANoTov adeKeiy: 


* Repeated in more or less similar form, Moralia, 10 F and 
514 ¥, 
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and the desires descend from the mind to the body 
and force it to be subservient to the mind’s emotions, 
and to join in their excitements, there is no way to 
prevent their leaving as a residue the most violent 
and serious injuries as the aftermath of feeble and 
evanescent pleasures. Least of all ought the body 
to be stirred to pleasures by the mind’s desire, since 
such an origin is unnatural. Just as tickling the 
arm-pits so affects the mind as to produce laughter 
which is not natural, or even mild or happy, but con- 
vulsive and harsh, so whatsoever pleasures the body 
achieves through being prodded and disturbed by 
the mind are deranging and disturbing and foreign 
to Nature. Whenever, then, someone of those rare 
and notorious means of enjoyment is afforded us, we 
ought to take more pride in abstinence than in enjoy- 
ment, remembering that just as Simonides @ used to 
say that he had never been sorry for having kept 
silent, but many a time for having spoken, so we 
have never been sorry either for having put a dainty 
to one side, or for having drunk water instead of 
Falernian wine, but the opposite; not only ought 
Nature not to be forced, but if anything of this sort 
is offered her even when she has need of it, the 
appetite ought to be often diverted from it towards 
the plain and familiar food for the sake of habituation 
and training. 
If one must needs do wrong, 


are the words of the Theban,? who is not correct in 
saying, 


far best it were 
To do it for a kingdom’s sake. 


> Eteocles in the Phoenissae of Euripides, i. 524; quoted 
by Plutarch also in Moralia, 18 v. 
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jyeis dé BeAtvov ws, eimep dirodo€etv mpds Ta ToL- 
aira, éyxpateia’ kdAdorov dmép bytelas. od py 
dAAd Kal pixporoyia Kat yAvcxpérns évious dvayKd- 
leu melovras olkor Tas émBupias Kal KaTioxvalvov= 
tas eunitAacbae map’ érépos T@v woAUTEA@Y Kal 
dmodavew, kabdzep éx modeuias ddedds emartilo- 
Leévous: elra ands Siatefévres dmtacw, eis Thy 
dorepaiav éfdd.ov Tis amAnotias Thy dzexpiay éxyov- 
Fres. 6 pev odv Kparns 81a tpud¢iy kat moAvréAevay 
oldpevos ody WKLaTa Tas OTdoEls Kal Tas TUpavVidas 
eudvecbas Tats méAcor, peTa madids maprver 
ph mpd darts AowdS® adEwv 
alel és? ordow dupe Bddns- 
adros 8€ tis €avT@ Tmapaxerevéabw “‘ ut) mpd paxiis 
Aordd? adfwr ale” pydé advtws brepBalvwv ri 
Kapdapida Kal THY é€Aaiay emi 76 Opiov Kal Tov 
ixyOdv els ardow éx mAnopovis TO o@pa Kal Tapa- 
A * ‘A \ é A A > “~ 
xas euBddAav Kai Siappoias. Ta yap edTedAq 
Kpatet tiv dpeEw enl tdv dvodv pérpwr, 
126 domody 5é réyvar Kal Snprovpyav Kal 
7a Tavotpya tabr’ dxdpia yoroTpippara 
Kara, TOV KwpLKOV del TOds dpous THs SOVAS pETA~ 
TiBnow eis Tovpumpoobev Kat mapadAdrres TO oUL- 
gépov. ovK oida 5° dvTiva Tpdz0V, BY Tas yuvat- 
kas dca. pidtpa pnxavdrvrat Kal yontelas én rods 
dvipas PdecAvttropévey Kai Sucyepawevrwr, picbw- 
1 éyxparetag Wyttenbach: éyxpareca. 
2 adel és F.C.B.: es Athenaeus, iv. p. 158 b: det és. 


° Cf, Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Gr. ii. p. 670, Crates, No. 10 or 
Diels, Poet. Phil. Frag. p. 219, Crates, No. 6. 
> Author unknown; ef. Kock, Com. Att. Frag. iii. p. 435. 
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But we can improve on this by saying that if we must 
needs seek repute in such matters as food and drink, 
“far best it were’’ by continence for the sake of 
health. Nevertheless stinginess and greediness con- 
strain some persons, who repress and reduce their 
desires in their own homes, to stuff themselves and 
enjoy themselves with expensive things at others’ 
houses as though they were engaged in ruthless 
foraging in an enemy’s country ; then they go away 
much indisposed, and for the next day they have 
an attack of indigestion to pay for their insatiable 
appetite. So Crates,* thinking that luxury and ex- 
travagance were as much to blame as anything for 
the growth of civil discords and the rule of despots 
in states, humorously advised : 

Do not, by always making our fare more ample than 

lentils, 

Throw us all into discord. 
And let everybody exhort himself ‘‘ not to make his 
fare always more ample than lentils,’ and by all 
means not to proceed beyond cress and olives to 
croquettes and fish, and by overeating throw “his 
body into discord,” that is to say, into derangements 
and diarrhoeas. For the inexpensive things keep 
the appetite to its natural limits of moderation, but 
the arts of the chefs and their trained helpers, and, 
in the words of the comic poet, 


These knavish dainties and these complex foods, 


are constantly advancing and enlarging the bounds 
of enjoyment, and altering our ideas of what is 
good for us. I do not know how it is that, while 
we loathe and detest women who contrive philters 
and magic to use upon their husbands, we entrust 
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(126) rots te Kai SovAots 7poigucba Ta oiTia Kal Ta Oa 
povovod payyavede Kal happdrrew. ef roivuy 
Kal mxpotepov daveirar To Too "ApxeatAdov mpdos 
TOVS fLOLXLKOVS Kal dxoddarous etpnevov, “ pandev 
dvadépew dmuabev Twa a eumpoober elvas kivaidov,” 

B ovk avdppoordv éatt Tots drroxeypéevors. tt yap as 
GANPHs Stadépe carvpia mpocdyovra Kiely Kal 
mapoguve 7o aKkdAactov émi tas WOovds, } THY 
yetow dopats Kal Kapuxeias épebilew womep TA 
pwpravra Kvyopnav det deloa Kai yapyadtopav; 

8. "“AAMore puev odv mpos Tas Adovas A|eKréov 
tows, TO Kadov Kal aeuvov ed? éavTob Tis éy- 
Kpatetas oop éort Setxvovras: 6 be viv Adyos Urép 
moMcsy ndovav Kab pesydhay € éativ. ore yap m™pa~ 
gets our éAmibas our drrodnpias obte Staywydas at 
vdaot Tocavras daas HSovas Huey addaipodvrar Kat 

C Staddeipovow. dOev axrora AvowreAce? Katadhpovetv 
THs byvetas Tots pddvora ry Woovny Sicdkovor, 
Kal yap purooodety dppwartat moAXots' mapéyouae 
Kal orparnyety vy Alia Kat Baowredew, Hoovai dé 
cwparucal Kat dmoAatoes evian pev 08d’ dAws 
yeveow ev vdcw AapBavovow, at dé AapBdvovoat 
Bpaxe 70 olketov Kal od xabapov adAa oupredup- 
pévov TOAAG Te Mor pip Kal pewAwmapevov 
woTep ek fdAys Kal yeysi@vos dvaddpovaw. ob 
yap > a iF 

év wAnopovats Kuzpts, 
GAAd paGddrov év eddia capKds Kal yadnvy Kat 


1 rodXois Meziriacus: aodXods, 





* Repeated by Plutarch, Moralia, 705 8, in a slightly 
different form. Cf. Aulus Gellius, iii. 5. 
> The sentiment is probably taken from Euripides; ef. 
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our food and provisions to hirelings and slaves to be 
all but bewitched and drugged. If the saying of 
Arcesilaus * addressed to the adulterous and licenti- 
ous appears too bitter, to the effect that ‘it makes 
no difference whether a man practises lewdness in 
the front parlour or in the back hall,’ yet it is not 
without its application to our subject. For in very 
truth, what difference does it make whether a man 
employ aphrodisiacs to stir and excite licentiousness 
for the purposes of pleasure, or whether he stimulate 
his taste by odours and sauces to require, like the 
itch, continual scratchings and ticklings ? 

8. At some other time, then, it may be that we 
shall have to speak against pleasures, and show what 
an intrinsic beauty and dignity belongs to contin- 
ence; but the present discourse is on the side of 
many pleasures and great. For diseases do not take 
from us and spoil for us so many of our enterprises 
or hopes or travels or pastimes as they do of our 
pleasures. Hence contempt for health is least 
profitable for those who make pleasure their chief 
aim. For infirmities allow many persons to be 
philosophers, or actually even generals or kings, but 
the pleasures and enjoyments of the body in some 
cases do not come to life at allin time of disease, and 
those that come to life yield but a brief part of what 
they properly should, and even that is not pure, but 
contaminated with much that is foreign, and marked, 
as it were, by the beatings of surge and storm. For 
it is not true that 


In well-gorged bodies Love resides,” 
but rather in serenity and calmness of the flesh does 


Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag., Euripides, No. 895, and Plutarch, 
Moralia, 917 3. 
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Kumpis vets Sorny tedeurG Kal BpGors Kal moéots: 
D> o dyleva Tats jpoovais o domep y yadnyn tats a.n- 
Kudo dodady Kal Kadny yeveow kat Aoxetav év- 
Sidwor. Koppas ep goucev ) Ipéducos elmety OTe 
Tov ndvoparon 4, dpiorov €ort TO mop: didn Béorepov! 
8? dy tus elon THY byleav povopa Bevdrarov civat 
Kat mpoonveorarov €p 0a. per yap Kal dnta Kai 
menmTa Bpwyata voootaw 7 KpartadBaw 7) 7 vavTid- 
ow oddepiar HOovyy ovd€e xdpw drodidwou, cabapa 
dé Kal dxparpvis dpegts dyaivovre owpate mv 
780d Trovet Kal “ dpraddov,” ws “Ounpos édn, Kai 
mpdapopov. 

9. "Evel 8 @ozep 6 Anpddns moAcuiKods a- 
Kaipws tods "AGnvaious évras édeye ibnderore 
Xetporovelv efpjvny avev peddvey inatiwv, ovre 
Kal Wwets ovdérore pepynpeda, Arhs Swaitns Kat 
adppovos dvev Kddoewy" Kat Kcatamacpdrev: 
év Te TovTows yevdpevort melopev odddpa. Tas 
dpaprias, evarrepevdopevor 7H prnen Kal, xabdmep 
ot woAAot viv pév dépas viv bé€ ywpas empem- 
Popevor voodders dmodnpias dedrévar® A€youor, eg- 
arpovpevo THs airias THY dxpactay Kal diAnooviar: 
arr’ aorrep ) Avolpaxos ev Téravs ovaxebels 
Sinn wat mapadods é éauTov pera Tou oTpaTevpatos 
aixpadurov elra may vdwp poxpov, “& Peot,” 
eimev, “ws Bpaxeias doris evexa peas 


1 ainOéorepov Stobaeus, ci. 3: éA\nOéorarov, probably from 
the following superlatives. 2 @ Meziriacus: yap. 

3 kNicew F.C.B.: Moewv Kronenberg: xatcewr. 

4 yevouevoe F.C.B. 2 yeyvopuevat. 

5 gediévar FC. BL: ré tiwas. 





* Cf. Aristotle, Historia animalium, v. 8; Plutarch, 
Moratlia, 982 F. 
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love find its end in pleasure, as also do eating and 
drinking ; and health affords to pleasures, as calm 
weather to the haleyons,¢ a safe and lovely nesting 
and hatching of their young. Prodicus seems to 
have put the matter very neatly in saying that fire 
is the best of sauces’; but one might more truly 
speak of health as being the most divine and agree- 
able sauce. For boiled, baked, or fried foods afford 
no proper pleasure or even gratification to those 
who are suffering from disease, debauch, or nausea, 
while a clean and unspoiled appetite makes every- 
thing, to a sound body, pleasant and “ eagerly 
craved,” as Homer has said,°—that is, agreeable. 

9. As Demades used to say that the Athenians, 
who were for making war in season and out of season, 
never voted for peace save when wearing black, so 
we never give a thought to a plain and restrained 
way of living except when using enemas and poultices. 
But when we find ourselves in this plight we try hard 
to stifle the thought of our wrongdoings, setting 
ourselves against their remembrance, and, as is the 
way of most people who object to this or that air or 
this or that locality as insalubrious when they say 
that they dread travelling, we exclude our intemper- 
ance and self-indulgence from the cause of our ill- 
ness. Nay, weshould recall how Lysimachus ¢ among 
the Getae was constrained by thirst to surrender 
himself and the army with him as prisoners of war, 
and afterwards as he drank cold water exclaimed. 
““My God, for what a brief pleasure have I thrown 

» Attributed to Evenus in Moralia, 504, 697 D, and 
1010c. 

© Od. viii. 164. Cf. also 101 c supra. 


@ 292 s.c.; cf. also Moralia, 183e and 555p. Lysimachus 
was one of the successors of Alexander the Great. 
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eVdayroviav dreBadsuny,” otros dvowotéoy év 
rais dppworiats mos. adrous ws did buxporroatar 
7 AovTpov dKatpov 7} ovpmepibopay aodAas pev 
abréy Suef Oetpaper" Hdovds, Karas dé? mpagers 
emureprrets Te Staywyas dmwhécaper. 6 yap exc 
Trav TowovTuy dvadoyiopay Snypos aipdoce TH 
pviny, wate olov ovAjy TapapLevovaay ev TO 
dyvaivew eddaBeorepous movely rept tiv Siavray. 
ovde yap dyav 7d byiatvov adya dice peyddas 
emOvpias ob5€ SvomeBets o¥d’ dovv7ibers oddé 
ducexBidarous, GAA Set Oappetv*® mpds Tas dpégets 
exdepopevas ral emu daoas Tais amoAavocow, 
as: eadpov Kal maducdv exovoas 7d Pepafyrorpody 
Kal rAavduvprldpevor, elra mavopévas apbetans 
Ths tpanélns Kat pndev eyKadovoas pnd’ ddtixou- 
pévas, GAAd Tovvavtiov Kafapds Kai tapas Kal 
od Bapelas ot8é vavTwwders mepysevovcas TV 
atpiov. womep aperder cat Tyddeos ele TH 


B mporepaia dedermvnkws ev “Axadnpeia mapa Ilda- 


Tw povotkov Kal AiTov Seimvov, ws ot mapa 
TlAdrwu Seumvicavres Kat ets atptov déws 

é , A = > é ? a 
ylyvovra. A€yerar dé Kat “AAeEavdpos etzety 
Tovs THs "Adas diporrovods deromrepupdjevos ws 
exet Bedtiovas dyew* det ody avre, _7pos peev 76 
dptoTov Tv vuKTomopiav, mpos S€ TO Seimvov THY 
dAvyapioriav. 

10, Od« dyvod 8 dru kat dia Kdrovs mvpérrov- 

1 GrepOcipayev Reiske: diagpbetpouer. 
2 g¢ Wyttenbach: te. 


3 Gappetv] Oappoivras udxeocdat Stobaeus, Florilegium, ci. 7. 
4 Bedrlovas dyew] BeXrlovas Stobaeus, Florilegium, ci. 8. 
2 That this story had acquired almost a fixed phraseology 
in the source from which Plutarch took it may be seen 
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away great prosperity !’’ And in the same way we 
ought in our attacks of illness to remember that for 
a cold drink, an ill-timed bath, or a social party, we 
have spoiled many of our pleasures and have ruined 
many an honourable enterprise and delightful 
recreation. For the sting caused by such reflections 
keeps the memory raw, so that, like a scar that 
remains when the body is in health, it makes us more 
circumspect about our way ofliving. For the healthy 
body will not, to any immoderate extent, breed 
desires that are vehement, intractable, unwonted, 
and hard to dispossess ; nay, we can boldly and con- 
fidently oppose the appetites which would fain go 
bey ond all bounds and assault our enjoyments, know- 
ing that their whining and whimpering is a trivial 
and childish manifestation, and that later, when the 
table is removed, they will cease repining and make 
no complaint nor feel themselves aggrieved, but, on 
the contrary, untainted and cheerful rather than 
dulled and nauseated by over-indulgence, await the 
morrow. The remark which Timotheus 4 made, the 
day after he had dined with Plato at the Academy 
on the simple fare of the scholar, is in point here: 
“Those who dine with Plato,” he said, “ get on 
pleasantly the next day also.” And it is reported 
that Alexander said ® when he discharged the chefs 
of Ada that he had better ones always to take with 
him—his night marches for breakfast, and for dinner 
his frugal breakfast. 

10. I am not unaware that men contract fevers 
by comparing this passage and Plutarch, Moralia, 686 a, 
Aelian, Varia Historia, ii. 18, Athenaeus, p. 419 d, and Cicero, 
Tuseulan Disputations, v.35 (100). 

> Cf. Plutarch, Moralia, 180 a, 1099 c, and Life of Alex- 
ander, chap. xxii. (p. 677 B). 
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(127) ow dvOpwrot Kat 80 éyxatoers Kat bea. wrepupi€ecs. 
ad’ worep ai t&v avOéwy dopat Kab’ éavras 
doGeveis ecior, puySeicar S€ rH CAaiw pany 
toxovar Kat Tévov, ore Tats eubev atriats Kat 

Ca dpxais olov ovetay Kat odpua mapéxet 70 mARO0S 
bmoKetevov. dvev Sé Tourov," ToUTwY xaAemov 
obdev, GAN’ eFapavpodvrar Kal Stayéovrar padiws, 
aiwaros Aerrob Kal TVEUpLATOS kabapob Bexouevov 
Thy Know" év 5é wA7Oer kat Teperreapare otov 
iAds dvarapaTTopevy etapa Trovet mavra, Kat 
Svoxepij Kat SvoamddAakra. S10 del pty Kabdzep 
ot ayaoTot” vatkAnpot moda &? amdnoriay 
euParduevor, tovvTeibev Sn Siatedodow dv- 
trobvres Kal dae€epavres® Thy BdAarTav, obtws 
euTAhoavras 76 o@a Kal Bapivavras broxabaipev 

D abbr Kat brokAvlew, GAAG Stary pety evotarés, 
étws, Kdv mech more, hedAod Sixynv td Kovdd- 
THTos avahépnrat. 

ll. MaXtora 5é€ mpodvdaxréov ev rats mpo- 
mabetars Kal mpoacOyceow. ot yap dmacat Kata 
tov “Hoalodov éemdoirdow at vdcor 


oh, eel dwriv eeidero pntiera Leds, 


dAN ai mActorar Kabdmep mpoayyéAous Kal mpo- 
Spdumovs Kai Kypuxas éyovow arejpias Kal dvo- 
kunaolas. “ Bapiryres kal Kdmot,” dyotv ‘Inmo- 
Kpatns, “ adrduatot vodcov dpalover,” dua 7ARO0s 


1 rovrov added by Capp: 
2 dyaorol F.C.B.: ance The bit of irony escaped the 
copyist. 
* tretepGvres Kronenberg (cf. Moralia, 528): bregapobvres. 
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because of fatigue and extremes of heat and cold; 
but just as the scents of flowers are weak by them- 
selves, whereas, when they are mixed with oil, they 
acquire strength and intensity, so a great mass of 
food to start with provides substance and body, as 
it were, for the causes and sources of disease that 
come from the outside. Without such material 
none of these things would cause any trouble, but 
they would readily fade away and be dissipated, if 
clear blood and an unpolluted spirit are at hand to 
meet the disturbance ; but in a mass of superfluous 
food a sort of turbulent sediment, as it were, is stirred 
up, which makes everything foul and hard to manage 
and hard to get rid of. Therefore we must not act 
like those much admired (!) ship-masters who for 
greed take on a big cargo, and thenceforth are con- 
tinually engaged in baling out the sea-water. So we 
must not stuff and overload our body, and afterwards 
employ purgatives and injections, but rather keep 
it all the time trim, so that, if ever it suffer depression, 
it shall, owing to its buoyancy, bob up again like a 
cork. 

11. We ought to take special precautions in the 
case of premonitory symptoms and sensations. For 
what Hesiod has said ¢ of the illnesses that go hither 
and thither assailing mankind is not true of all, that 

Silent they go, since the wisdom of Zeus has deprived 

them of voices, 

but most of them have as their harbingers, fore- 
runners, and heralds, attacks of indigestion and 
lassitude. ‘‘ Feelings of heaviness or of fatigue,” 
says Hippocrates,? “‘ when due to no external cause, 

* Works and Days, 104, quoted more fully supra, 105 £, 

> Aphorisms, ii. 5 (ed. Chartier, 38, 43, Kiihn, iii. p. 712). 
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ws douev evros Sidtaow Kal odijvwow tod tepi 
Ta vetpa mvevpatos exovtos. GAN spws adrod 
povovovxl Tod adparos dvrireivovtos Kal KaTa- 
aondvros émi To KAwidiov Kal Thy Hovyiay of perv 
b70 Aayapyias Kal prdndovias euBdddovow éav- 
Tovs én Ta adaveta Kal omevdovow emi ras 
mpordcets, womep els moAopKiay émoitildpevor 
Kat dedidTes py d0don KatadraBwv adtods 6 
mupeTos avaptotous, of dé Kopisdrepor TavTn prev 
ovy dAioKovras, mavu 8 aBedATépws aloxuvopevo 
Kpaumadqy q _Garewpiay oporoyeiy Kal Sunwepevdeev 
ev iwatiow, éTépwv els TO yupvdovoy Badifovrey 
Kal mapaxadovvTwy, dvacTdvres ocuvamodvovrat 
Kal vavTa mpdttovor toils tyiaivovor. tovs Sé 
meious dxpacia Kal padaxig* ouvi}yopov éxouca 
Tapoyiay emis dvarreiBee kal mpodyerat Badilew 
dvaordvras trapas ent THY auvynderav, ws olvp 
57) Tov olvoy KpaimdAn dé THY KpoumdAny® éfehévras 
kal Scapopyjcorras.” mpos pev obv tadrny Tay 
eArribda Thy Too Kdravos. ebAdBevav dvrerasxréoy 


128 yy pjow éxeivos é avip “Ta bev peydda pupa 


movety Ta Se pK pa mavTedAds dvatpeiv,” rat ore 
Kpetrrov évderav bropeivar Sid Kevis Kal jovxiav 
7 a \ 
H SuaxvBeicar ampos AovTpov woapevous Kat 


1 dxpacig kal padaxla F.C.B.: axpactas cat wadaxlas Erasmus: 
dxjecta kal padaxia. 
2 Kock, Comic. Att. Frag. iii, p. 494, extracts an iambic 
trimeter from the words of this proverb, 
3 éehGvras Kal dtadopjoovras Wyttenbach, and one ms. 
correction: éfeévras kal duagopijcavras. 





3 * Similia similibus curentur.” The proverb has not 
been handed down in this form, but Plutarch may have in 
mind the proverb found in Pollux, ix. 120 (see Kock, Com. 
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indicate disease,’’ since, presumably, the spirit about 
the nerves is subjected to tension and pressure owing 
to fullness within the body. Nevertheless,some men, 
although their body itself all but resists and would 
fain drag them to their beds and their rest, are led 
by gluttony and self-indulgence to rush off to the 
baths and eagerly to join in the drinking-bouts, as if 
they were laying in provisions for a siege and were 
fearful lest the fever seize them before they have had 
luncheon. Others, less gross than these, are not 
indeed caught in this folly, but very stupidly, just 
because they are ashamed to admit having a headache 
or indigestion, and to keep their clothes on all day, 
when a crowd on their way to the gymnasium invite 
them to come along, they get up and go, strip with 
the others, and go through the same exercises as do 
those who are in sound health. But as for the 
majority, Hope, backed by a proverb which well 
accords with incontinence and weakness of purpose, 
persuades and induces them to get up and go reck- 
lessly to their accustomed haunts, thinking to expel 
and dispel wine with wine, and headache with head- 
ache. Against this hope should be set Cato’s 
caution which that grand old man phrased in this 
way ©: “ Make the great small. and abolish the small 
altogether’; also the thought that it is better to 
submit patiently to fasting and resting with nothing 
to show for it, rather than to take any chances by 
rushing pell-mell to a bath or a dinner. For if there 


Att. Frag. iii. p. 500, and his notes, especially the reference 
to Athenaeus, 44a): ‘‘ Nail with nail and peg with peg’’ 
(a man drives out). Slightly different versions may be found 
in Leutsch and Schneidewin, Paroemiographi Graeci, ii. pp. 
116 and 171. 
> Cf. Moralia, 825 v. 
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(128) detzvov. ef pay yap gov Tt, Brdiber ro ph dv- 
AdfacBar pend? émvoxeiv" ei be pdev, ov "Bdaber 
TO auoTaAfvar 7TH cwpart Kat yevéoba xabapa- 
Tepov. 6 S€ madapiwdns exeivos Kai Tots didois 
Sebicvs Kal toils oixérais favepds yevéobar Sua- 
wetwevos €k TAnopovas 7 Kpounddns dndds, at- 
oxXUvdpLevos dmepiav opohoyijoa THHEpOY, avpuov 
oporoyyoe. KaTdppovay 7% Tmuperov 7) aTpddov" 


ainyuvdpevos aloy.ora meviav av dépois, 


A > 
Baodd 8 aicxwor dzefiav Kat Bapirnta Kal 
4 ~ 

TAncLovny awpatos eis Badavetoy éAKopévou 
, > f n~ , 4 4 
Kabdrep ets Oddartav cabpod mdoiov Kai p7 
aréyovros. womep yap dpuéAe md€ovres enor 
“~ v ~ ~ 
xeyiGvos ovros aidoivra: SvatpiPew én’ axrijs, 
ei? 3 ~ ‘ 
cir’ dvaxPévres aloytora Sidxewra Bod@ytes Kat 
rat / 
vauTi@vres, otTws év dtropia Kai mporaleta 
owpmaTos ayevves Hyovjpevor pilav jyépay ev KAivy 
didyew Kal py mapabécba tpdnelav, aloyiora 
moAAds Hysepas Keivrar Kabaipduevor Kal KaTa- 
TAarrépevot Kat Owmevovres tatpods Kat Oepa- 
mevovTes, olvov aitoivres 7) ysuypov Udwp, aToma 

i > a LY a 4 i A A 

C Kat ayervR TwodAAa moely Kal Pbéyyecbar dia Tov 
aévov Kai Tov pdBov dropévovTes, 

Kat pv rods ye Sia tas Wdovas pu) Kpatodvras 
£ ~ * » 3 Fs n f ¢ A ~ 
€auTav GAN eyxdivovras 7 pepopévovs bro THY 

~ A ta 
emiOupiav Karas exer SuddoKew Kal dvapipvynoKew 
6tt mAEoTOV ek TOD Gupatos ai HSovat AapBdvovae: 
(12) kai xafamep of Adxwves Od€0s Kal das 


1 ay added by Porson. 
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is anything the matter with us, failure to take proper 
precaution and to put a check on ourselves will do 
us harm ; and if nothing is the matter, it will do no 
harm for the body to be subjected to some restric- 
tions and cleared of some of its encumbrances. But 
that childish person who is afraid to let his friends 
and servants discover that he is in a state of discom- 
fort from excessive eating or drinking, will, if he is 
ashamed to admit having indigestion to-day, to- 
morrow admit having diarrhoea or fever or gripes. 


The shame of want makes want a shame to bear,” 


but much more is it a shame to bear indigestion, over- 
loading, and overfullness in a body which is dragged 
to the bath like a rotten and leaky boat into the sea. 
For just exactly as some persons, when they are 
voyaging and a storm is raging, are ashamed to tarry 
on shore, and so they put out to sea, and then are in 
most shameful case, shrieking and sea-sick, so those 
who regard it as ignoble, amidst suspicious premoni- 
tory symptoms of their body, to spend one day in bed, 
and not to take their meals at table, keep to their 
bed most shamefully for many days, under purging 
and poulticing, servile and attentive to physicians, 
asking for wine or cold water, and suffering them- 
selves to do and to utter many extravagant and 
ignoble things because of their distress and fear. 
Moreover, it is well that those who because of 
pleasures fail in self-control, and give way to their 
desires or are carried away by them, should be in- 
structed and reminded that pleasures derive most of 
their satisfaction from the body; (12) and as the 
Spartans give to the cook vinegar and salt only, 
@ From an unknown play of Menander; ¢f. Kock, Com. 
Att. Frag. iii. p. 220. 
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F ~ f A ~ 
(128) dddvTes 7TH payetpw ra Aouad KeAevovow ev 7H 
a“ > nm ~ 
icpetw Cyreiv, odrws ev TO adpatt Tod mpoodepo- 
pévou 7a KdAdoTo Tav Wvopdtwr earl’, dviep 
dyiaivovts Kail Kalapd mpochépyrar. yAvKd pev 
yap } ToduTeAés CEw Kai Kal? aird tHv TovovTwv 
7 , 3: € ‘ 4 , 2 ~ ¢ La 
éxaoTov éatw, Od dé méduxev ev TH HSopevp 
kal peta tod jdopévov yliyvecfar Kata dvow 
D éyortos: ev 8€ Svcapéarors Kal xpartaA@ar Kat 
davrws Siaxeyévors mdvra TH abrav ydpw Kal 
oe 3 ta ‘ ~ ‘ a ‘ > > 
@pav dmddAvor. 816 Set pr) oKomety tov tyOdv 
¥. bs 4 4 ww > ia x 
ei mpdapatos, undé Tov dprov ef Kabapds, dé 
70 Badavetov <i Gepudv, pndé thy éraipayv ef 
Mw > ? € ‘ 3 ‘ a \ 
evpoppos, GAA’ atrov ef pr) vavTibdns pndé 
forepos pnd’ ewdos pndé terapaypevos. et Sé 
> ¢f ~ 
py, Ka@drep eis oixiay tevOotcay éeuBaddvres 
érikwpor pefvovres od gtAo¢poodyny mapécyov 
30° oe) A LAAG Xr 6 A ‘ 3: V4 
od = ySovnv §=dAAd = KAavOpovs Kal dduppods 
? , oe \ > / 1 oo» \ 
Eézoincay, otrw Kat ddpodioa kat da kat 
Badaveta «ai olvos €v odpare Kax@s Kal mapa 
~ ‘ n 
dvow éxovre puyvdpeva tots pn Kabeota@ar Kal 
SuehOopdor dréypa Kal yoAny Kkiwed Kai Tapdrret 
A , ¢ AY ’ = * > , 2Q? 
kal mpocetornow, 70d 8° oddév d£toAdyws odd 
dmoAavorixoy obdév oloy mpocedoKycapev drro- 
dtdwow. 
A 
13. ‘H pev ody dxpiBijs apddpa Kal de” dvvyos 
Aeyopevy Siaita Té TE Cpa Koyo Wopodeés trap- 
éxerat Kal opadepdv, adrijs Te* THs puyijs Td yabpov 
KoAovel TavTa TpdypaTa Kal macav ody FrToV 
1 khavduods xai ddupuovs Stobaeus, Llorilegium, ci. 9: 
Krav nods, 2 re Stobaeus, Florilegium, ci. 10: 6é. 
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bidding him seek whatever else he needs in the 
slaughtered animal itself,? so in the body are the best 
of sauces for whatever is served, if so be that it is 
served to a body which is healthy and clean. For 
everything of this sort is “‘sweet’’ or “costly” 
irrespectively of the user and by itself, but Nature 
decrees that it becomes “‘ pleasant ’’ only in and in 
connexion with the person that is pleased and is in 
harmony with Nature ; but in those who are captious 
or suffering from a debauch, or are in a bad way, 
all things lose their intrinsic agreeableness and fresh- 
ness. Therefore there is no need to look to see 
whether the fish be fresh, the bread white, the bath 
warm, or the girl shapely, but a man should look to 
himself to see whether he be not nauseated, feculent, 
stale, or in any way upset. Otherwise, just as 
drunken revellers who force their way into a house of 
mourning provide no cheerfulness or pleasure, but 
only cause weeping and wailing, so in a body that is in 
a bad condition and out of harmony with Nature, the 
pleasures of love, elaborate food, baths and wine, 
when combined with such elements in the body as 
are unsettled and tainted, set up phlegm and bile 
and bring on an upset, besides being unduly exciting, 
while they yield no pleasure to speak of, nor any 
enjoyment like what we expected. 

13. The very exact mode of living, “ exact to a 
hair’s breadth,” to use the popular expression,? puts 
the body in a timorous and precarious state, and 
abridges the self-respect of the soul itself, so that it 
comes to look askance at every activity, and to no less 


2 A humorous turn is given to this custom in the anecdote 
related by Plutarch, Moralia, 995 s. 
> See the note on 86 a in Vol. I. 
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év jPovats wal movous SiarpeByy Kal mpagiy vd- 
opwévns Kal mpds penbev irapas kal Bapparéws 
Badifovons. Set 8 ° Bomep foriov TO OB. pyre ou- 
oré Mew evdias ovans Kat melew odddpa, pyr 
dveyrevas xpHobat Te Kal xarappovety év dropia 
yevopevov.§ aA évdiddvar Kal moety éedAadpdv 
worep elpnrat, Kal wh mepirévew arebias kat Siap- 
poias pnde Oeppactas pydé vapxas, od’ dv evior 
poris donep vr’ ayyéAwy 7) KAnTépwr, mupeTod 
mept Qdpas dvtos 7dy, PopuBovpevor avaréAdAovow 
éavtous, GAAG méppwhev e€evraBeiobar 


‘ , > 
mpo xXelatos, Wor ava movriavy dkpay 
Bopéa* avéovros. 


14, “Aromov ydp dort kopdxwy pev Aapuyytapols 
Kal kAwopots dAexTopiowy Kai “ ovaly éni dopuT® 
papyawovoas,’ ws é¢dy Anudxpiros, émysedAds 
mpooéyxelv, onpela mrovovpevovs mvevpdtwy Kal 
opBpwy, Ta 5 Tob OwpLaTos Kurpara kat odAous 
Kal mpomrabeias fiz) TporapBdvew pede mpopvAdr- 
Tew, pnd éxew onpeta Xedvos év eau yernoo- 
pévou Kal péMovros. obev ob _mepl Tpopiyy povov 
ovde yepvdow ora puddrrew TO COA pn) Tapa TO 
elwOds dmteTat ToUTWY dKYNpds Kal ampobdpus 7 
Tddw dsupddés éare Kal mewadrdov ws od mépuxer, 
adAAd Kat Tv davev TO pH auvexés nde Aciov 

1 vyevduerov Stobaeus, ibid.: ywdpevor, 
2 Bopéa Bergk: Boppé. 





¢ Author unknown; ef. Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graec. iii. 
p. 721. Cf. also Moralia, 455 a, and 503 a. 

» Theophrastus, De signis, 49, lists this phenomenon among 
the signs of a coming storm. 
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a degree at spending any time or participating at all 
in pleasures or labours, and goes at no undertaking 
with readiness and confidence. A man ought to 
handle his body like the sail of a ship, and neither 
lower and reduce it much when no cloud is in sight, 
nor be slack and careless in managing it when he 
comes to suspect something is wrong, but he should 
rather ease the body off and lighten its load, as has 
already been said, and not wait for indigestions and 
diarrhoeas, nor heightened temperatures nor fits 
of drowsiness. And yet some people wait until a 
fever is already at their doors and then, being as 
excited as if a message or a summons to court had 
come, just manage to restrict themselves ; whereas 
they ought, while these things are still afar off, to be 
cautious 

Before the storm, as though along the strand 

The North wind blew. 

14. For it is absurd to give careful heed to the 
croaking of ravens, the clucking of hens, and “‘ swine 
in their wild excitement over bedding,” as Demo- 
critus* put it, making signs of winds and rains out 
of these, and at the same time not to forestall nor 
take precaution against the stirrings, the ups and 
downs, and the premonitory symptoms in the body, 
and not to hold these to be signs of a storm that is 
going to take place in one’s self, and is just about to 
break. Wherefore not merely in the matter of 
food and exercise do we need to keep watch of our 
body, to see whether, contrary to its habits, it takes 
to these reluctantly and without zest, or at another 
time is thirsty and hungry in an unnatural way, but 
also, in the matter of sleep, to beware of lack of 

* Diels, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, ii. p. 88. 
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(129) dW’ dvwpaNias é éyov kat Siacmacpovs evraBeiobar, 
Kal Tav évurview Ti drontay, avrep dou pi) 
vdpitpio Hane ovr7Deus at Pavraciat, _TARBos 7 
mayos bypav i mevparos* _Tapayny evrds Kar 
nyopobcav. 787, be Kat Ta THS buxiis Kihara TO 
oOpa penvuet mpds vdoov emodadds exew. dAoyou 
yap toxovow dBuptae Kal PdBot modAdKis az 

C obdevds pavepod, Tas éAnibas. dpven karaoBev- 
voovoat: yeyvovrat dé Kal wats opyats emixohot Kat 
ogets Kal pucpddvrrot, Kal Saxpuppoodar Kal adn- 
povotow drav drpol movnpot Kal dvabupudoers 
mKpat ovvordpevar ‘ tats tis puyfs,” ds dnow 
6 TlAdrwv, avaxpabadar ‘ | Tepwdoots.” Sto Set 
oKomety ofs_ av ratra oupminry Kal pynpwovedewy, 
dv ponder F TVEULATLKOY, OTL owpatiKdy éorw 
airiov vToaToARs Tivos 7} KaTaKpdcews Sedpevov. 

15. Xpyowsov dé mavu xat Td Tods didovs ézt- 

D oxenrépevov dobevotvras exmuvOdvecbat ras airias, 
Hh oodioTinds pndé mepiepyws evordaes Kat 
TapewTTMoets Kab KowdTyTas AaAodvra Kal Tap- 
emideuxvuprevoy b larpiuxdy dvopdrey cal ypappdrea 
eumenpiar, ard ravtt Ta daida Kal Kowd pt) 
Tapéepyws dxovovra, 7ARG0s Ataow? KOmov aypu- 
miav, pddora dé Siavray a] xXpdpevos émupetev. 
elf womep 6 HAdrww € emt Tots aMorpiors a dwapry- 
pacw eiwber A€yew drueby > ra Tov dpa Kal: éya 
rovoiros;”? ottw Ta mept adrov év tots mAnaiov 
ed TiMcofac, Kat pvddrreoba Kal uynuovvevew amws 


1 zvetuaros Stobaeus, Florilegium, ci. 11: mvevpdrur, 
2 yrlwow Erasmus: # Aelwow, 





@ Timaeus, p. 47 v. 
> Cf. Moralia, 40 p, 88 £, and 463 E. 
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continuity and of evenness, marked by irregularities 
and sharp interruptions, and to beware also of the 
abnormal in dreams, which, if so be that our visions 
are improper or unwonted, argues an over-abundance 
or concretion of humours, or a disturbance of spirit 
within us. And also the emotions of the soul have 
often given warning that the body is perilously near 
disease. For instance, irrational discouragements 
and fears take possession of people oftentimes from 
no apparent cause, and suddenly extinguish their 
hopes; in temper they become irascible, sharp, and 
pained at trifles, and they are tearful and dismayed 
whenever bad vapours and bitter exhalations en- 
counter and unite with the “ rotations of the soul,” 
as Plato? has it. Therefore those to whom such 
things happen have need to consider and to remember 
that, if the cause is not one which concerns the 
spirit, it is one which concerns the body, and that 
it needs reducing or toning down. 

15. It is very profitable when visiting sick friends 
to inquire of them the causes of their illness, not by 
talking pedantically and officiously about stoppages, 
irruptions, and trite generalities, and incidentally 
displaying some acquaintance with medical termin- 
ology and literature, but by listening in no perfunc- 
tory way to these homely and common details of over- 
eating, exposure to the sun, fatigue, sleeplessness, 
and especially the manner of living which the man 
was following when he fell sick of the fever. Then, 
like Plato, who, on his way home, was accustomed to 
say on the subject of others’ faults, “‘ Am not I too 
possibly like them?” a man ought to correct in 
himself the faults he observes in his neighbours, and 
be watchful and mindful not to become involved in 
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ov wepimeccizar tois adtots odd’ abrds els Tiv 
Kr Katareown dbpvyjce mobGY Thy TmoAUTYUNTOV 
bytetav, GAN érépov macxovtos evonpavetras mpds 
€avTov ws d&tov modAod 76 bytatvew Kai Sel todTo 
Siatnpety abt mpocdyovra Kai deSdpevov. od 
xetpov 5é Kat THY davTav wapemoxomeiv Siatav: 
av yap é€v méceou Kat mpocdopais % tit mdvois 
Kat draklats érépais Tuyydvapev yeyovdres, 76 Se 
chpa pndemiav dzopiav mapéyn pndé mpoaicbn- 
aw, dpws atrovs Sef dvddtrecbar Kal mpoxara- 
AapBavew éx pév adpodioiwy Kal Kémwv dvras 
dvarravce Kal novxia, pera 8 oivwaw Kal cupmept- 
fopav vdporocig, uadtora Sé tpodais Kexpnuévous 
euBpibdor Kal xpewSeow 7 mouxidats Avyoorretv 
Kai pndev brodetrew wepitrépartos wAAOos ev 7H 
odpuatt. Kal yap atta tabra 8° atta modAdv 
atria vécwv eati, Kal ampooriOnot tais ddAas 
aitiats BAnv Kai Stvayw. dOev dprota A€AexraL 
“ rpobis axopinv Kal mévwv doxvinv Kal omépparos 
ovains ouvTypyow vyewdtara elvat.”’ Kal yap 
mept tas avvovaias aKxpacia T@ pdAvora ri Sv- 
vapuw éxdvew bh’ Hs ) Tpodr Starovetrar, mAéov 
TepltTwpa Trove. Kal TAROOS. 

16. Adis odv avadaBdvres e& apyiis mept éxa- 
oTov, mp@tov Sé mepi yupvaciwy diAodAdyois app.o- 
Cdvrwy A€ywpev drt WaTep 6 Pyaas pydSev ypadew 
mapaadarrios Tepi dAkddwy' édidake THY xpelav, 

1 6dxddwy F.C.B.: rptodév7wy ? Bernardakis: éywv Sieve- 
king: ddévrwr, 


* Cf. Moralia, 732 Fr. 
> Probably based on Hippocrates: ef. Hippocrates, 
Epidemics, vi. 4. 20 (ed. Chartier, 9, 500, Kithn, iii. p. 605). 
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the same difficulties, and be himself compelled to 
take to his bed, and there give voice to his yearnings 
for precious health, but rather, when another is 
undergoing this experience, he will impress upon 
himself how valuable a thing is health, and that he 
ought to try to preserve this by giving heed to him- 
self, and by being frugal. Itis not a bad thing, either, 
to take a look at our own way of living ; for if we have 
been engaged in a bout of drinking and eating, or in 
some hardships and other irregularities, and the body 
presents no suspicious or premonitory symptoms, 
nevertheless we ought to be watchful of ourselves 
and forestall any trouble by means of rest and quiet 
when fresh from the pleasures of love, or when 
fatigued ; also by drinking water after the free use 
of wine and after social gaiety, and especially, after 
indulging in a heavy diet of meat or multifarious 
foods, to eat lightly, and leave no mass of superfluous 
residue in the body. For these very things are of 
themselves the causes of many diseases, and they 
add material and potency to the other causes.* 
Wherefore it has been very well said, ‘‘ Eating not 
unto satiety, labouring not unto weariness, and 
observance of chastity, are the most healthful 
things.”"® For incontinence, by undermining especi- 
ally the powers by which the food is assimilated, 
causes further superfluity and overcrowding. 

16. Let us now take up each topic anew once 
more; and in the first place, on the subject of exer- 
cises suitable for scholars, we beg to remark that one 
might follow the example of the man who, by saying 
that he had nothing to write for people dwelling by 
the sea on the subject of ships, showed clearly that 
they were in use; and so in the same way one 
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(130) odrw Kal pirordyous pain Tis av pa ypadew mpl 


yupvaciov. 1 yap Kal? Tuepav Tob Adyou xpeta 
dud, puviis mepawopern Davpacrov ofdv éore yupvd- 
atov ov p.dvoy mpdos dylevay dara Kat mpos loxdv, 


B od TAAGLOTLKTY oS capKkodcay Kal muKvotcay Ta 


eros aarep olxoSoprparos, dda tots CutiKw- 
Tdrows kal KupiwTarous pépet popny evdidBerov 
Kal Tévov dAnGwer € eumovotoay. dru bev yap laxov 
evdidwa' 7d mveta, SyAovow of areinrat, Tous 
aOAntas KeAeVovTes dvrepeidey Tals Tpipect Kal 
mapeyKorrew® Teivovras® det TA TAaTTOpMEVA LEP 
kat yndraddpeva tod ocapatos: 7 5é pwr}, Tod 
mvevpatos otca Kivyois, ovK émimoAaiws GAN 
@orep év myyats wept Ta oTAdyyva pwrvunery, Td 
Beppov aver kat Aewriver 76 aiua, Kat macav pev 
exxabaipe. frAdBa, macav 8° dprypiay dvotye, 
ovoTaaw be Kal mHEw vypdtyntos obK ea TEpLTTO- 
paTikhs womep droordb pny eyyerécbar Tots THv 
Tpopny Tapadaupavover Kal Kxarepyatopevors dy- 
yelous. 810 det pddvora movety éavtods ToUTW TH 
yupwaciey avv7Beus kal ouvrpdgous evdedex@s dé- 
yovras, dv 8° 7 71s Srrowpia Too odparos evdecore- 
pov 7} komwdéatepoy €, eXOVTOS, dvayeyvacKovTas a 
dvadwvobvras. Omep yap aidpa Tpos yupvdodsy 
éort, Toito mpos diddeéw dvdyveoats, worep én 
OxXALATOS adAorpiou Adyov Kwovdoa _padax@s cal 
Stagopoica mpaws Thy duviv. 7m oe _budrcsis 
dyava Kal opodpérnra mpooTi@naww, dpa Tijs 
doyhs TH oebpare ouveririBeperns. Kpavyds pev- 
ToL mepirabeis kal omapaypwders evAaByréov- at 


1 lcxiv Meziriacus, évdidwor F.C.B.: loxvew dlowor 


2 rapeykonrev] wapeyxdnrew Madvig. 
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might say that he was not writing for scholars on 
the subject of exercise. For it is wonderful what an 
exercise is the daily use of the voice in speaking 
aloud, conducing, not only to health, but also to 
strength—not the strength of the wrestler which 
lays on flesh and makes the exterior solid like the 
walls of a building, but a strength which engenders an 
all-pervasive vigour and a real energy in the most 
vital and dominant parts. That breathing gives 
strength the athletic trainers make clear in telling 
the athletes to brace themselves against the rubbing 
and stop their breath meantime, and keep tense the 
portions of the body that are being kneaded and 
massaged. Now the voice is a movement of the 
breath, and if it be given vigour, not in the throat, 
but, as it were, at its source in the lungs, it increases 
the warmth, tones down the blood, clears out every 
vein, opens every artery, and does not permit of any 
concretion or solidifying of superfluous fluid like a 
sediment to take place in the containing organs 
which take over and digest the food. For this reason 
we ought especially to make ourselves habituated 
and used to this exercise by continual speaking, or, if 
there be any suspicion that our body is not quite up 
to the mark or is somewhat fatigued, then by reading 
aloud or declaiming. For reading stands in the same 
relation to discussion as riding in a carriage to active 
exercise, and as though upon the vehicle of another’s 
words it moves softly, and carries the voice gently 
this way and that. But discussion adds contention 
and vehemence, as the mind joins in the encounter 
along with the body. We must, however, be cautious 
about passionate and convulsive vociferations. For 





3 retvovras Meziriacus : typotvras. 
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dudakréov, Omws pte TAQGpoVIY pATE Aayvetav 
1 apoSo\ai Salmasius: mpogBoXal. 
2 dvvoréy Stephanus: dvowrév. 
3 yuuvafoudvy yuuvdorov dmoxpav Wyttenbach: yuurdooy 
ar éxpy yupvasopera, 
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spasmodic expulsion and straining of the breath 
produces ruptures and sprains. 

After reading or discussion, before going to walk, 
one should make use of rubbing with oil in a warm 
room to render the flesh supple, extending the 
massage so far as practicable to the inward parts, 
and gently equalizing the vital spirit and diffusing 
it into the extremities. Let the limits of the amount 
of this rubbing be what is agreeable to the senses 
and not discomforting. For the man who thus com- 
poses the inward disquiet and tension in his vital 
spirit manages the superfluous in his body without 
discomfort, and if unfavourable weather or some 
engagement prevent his going to walk, it does not 
matter, for Nature has received her proper due. 
Wherefore neither travelling nor stopping at an inn 
ought to be made an excuse for silence, nor even if 
everybody there deride one. For where it is not 
disgraceful to eat it is certainly not disgraceful to 
take exercise; nay, it is more disgraceful to feel 
timid and embarrassed before sailors, muleteers, 
and innkeepers, who do not deride the man who 
plays ball and goes through the movements of 
sparring alone, but the man who speaks, even though 
in his exercises he instruct, question, learn, and use 
his memory. Socrates said ¢ that for a man’s move- 
ments in dancing a room that would accommodate 
seven persons at dinner was large enough to take 
exercise in, but for a man who takes his exercise 
through singing or speaking every place affords him 
adequate room for this exercise both when standing 
up and when lying down. But we must observe 
this one caution—not to strain our voices too hard 


* Xenophon, Symposium, 2. 18. 
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1 To\Aqv Reiske: mo\\g. 


2 Perhaps infra, 135 p. 
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when we are conscious of a fullness, venery, or 
- fatigue. This is the experience of many of the 
public speakers and sophists, some of whom are led 
on by repute and ambition, others on account of 
emoluments or political rivalries, to competition in 
excess of what is best for them. Our Niger, when he 
was giving public lectures in Galatia, happened to 
swallow a fish bone. But, as another sophist from 
abroad had made his appearance and was lecturing, 
Niger, dreading to give the impression that he had 
yielded to his rival, still lectured although the bone 
was sticking in his throat ; unable to bear the distress 
from the great and stubborn inflammation that arose, 
he submitted to a deep incision from the outside, 
and through the opening the bone was removed ; but 
the place grew sore and purulent and caused his 
death. But comment on these matters may well be 
postponed to a later occasion.* 

17. To take a cold bath after exercising is ostenta- 
tious and juvenile rather than healthful. For the 
power of resistance to external influences and the 
hardiness which it seems to create in the body really 
produces a more evil effect on the inward parts by 
stopping up the pores, causing the fluids to collect 
together, and condensing the exudations which are 
always wanting to be released and dispersed. Besides, 
those who insist upon taking cold baths have to make 
a further change into that exact and strictly ordered 
way of living which we are trying to avoid, and they 
have to be always taking heed not to transgress 
this, since every shortcoming is at once bitterly 
brought to book. On the other hand, warm baths 
have much to offer by way of excuse. For they do 
not detract so much from vigour and strength as 
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4 The same remark is found in Joralia, 198 p, 996 p, and 
Life of M. Cato, chap. viii. (p. 340 4). 
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they help towards health by rendering the food 
yielding and soft for the digestion, and by providing 
for the painless dispersion of whatever escapes 
digestion, at least if it do not remain altogether 
crude and high up, and soothing any latent feelings 
of fatigue. However, when Nature affords us a 
sense of a moderate and comfortable condition in 
our body, the bath had better be left alone. A gentle 
rubbing with oil beside a fire is better, if the body 
require warming, for it can take for itself the requisite 
amount of such warmth; but the sun permits the 
use of its warmth at neither higher nor lower tem- 
perature than is determined by the temperature of 

the air. So much will suffice in regard to exercise. 
18. Coming now to the subject of food, if there be 
anything helpful in my earlier suggestions as to how 
we may beguile and pacify our appetites, we must 
give some further advice regarding what comes next ; 
but if it be difficult to manage a belly that has been 
set free, as it were from bondage, and to wrangle 
with it when it has no ears to hear, as Cato? used to 
say, We must contrive by means of the character of 
our food to make the quantity less burdensome ; and 
of the solid and very nourishing foods, things, for 
example, like meat and cheese, dried figs and boiled 
eggs, one may partake if he helps himself cautiously 
(for it is hard work to decline all the time), but should 
stick to the thin and light things, such as most of 
the garden stuff, birds, and such fish as have not much 
fat. For it is possible by partaking of these things 
both to gratify the appetites and not oppress the 
body. Especially to be feared are indigestions 
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9 It is worth while to compare Plutarch’s essays on eating 
meat, Aforalia, 993 a-999 B. 
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arising from meats; for they are depressing at the 
outset, and a pernicious residue from them remains 
behind. It is best to accustom the body not to 
require meat in addition to other food. For the earth 
yields in abundance many things not only for 
nourishment but also for comfort and enjoyment, 
some of which it grants to our use just as they are 
with no trouble on our part, while others we may 
make savoury by all sorts of combination and pre- 
paration. But since custom has become a sort of 
unnatural second nature, our use of meat should not 
be for the satisfaction of appetite, as is the case with 
wolves or lions ; but while we may put it in as a sort 
of prop and support of our diet, we should use other 
foods and relishes which for the body are more in 
accord with nature. and less dulling to the reasoning 
faculty, which, as it were, is kindled from plain and 
light substances. 

19. Of the liquids milk ought not to be used as a 
beverage but as a food possessing solid and nourishing 
power. Withregard to wine we ought to talk as does 
Euripides > with regard to Love : 


Mayest thou be mine, but moderate be, 
I pray, yet ne’er abandon me. 


For wine is the most beneficial of beverages, the 
pleasantest of medicines, and the least cloying of 
appetizing things, provided that there is a happy 
combination of it with the occasion as well as with 
water. Water, not only the water that is mixed with 


> From an unknown play: ef. Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag., 
Euripides, No. 967. The sentiment is a favourite one with 
Euripides; e¢f., for example, Iphigeneia at Aulis, 543-557 ; 

Medea, 627-634; Helena, 1105. 
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1 repdeyueva (?). 
2 as Reiske: ofas Wyttenbach: ols. 
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the wine, but that which is drunk by itself in the 
interim between the draughts of the mixture, makes 
the mixture more innocent. One ought to accustom 
oneself, therefore, in the course of the daily routine 
to partake of two or three glasses of water, thus both 
making the potency of the wine milder, and making 
the drinking of water habitual with the body, so that, 
whenever it comes to be in need of water, it may not 
feel strange towards the drink, and refuse it. For 
the fact is that some people feel most impelled 
towards wine when the drink which they most need 
is water. For after being exposed to the sun, and 
again when chilled, and after speaking more earnestly 
and thinking more intently than usual, and, in 
general, after exertions and strivings, they think 
they ought to drink wine, feeling that Nature 
requires for the body some comfort and change after 
labours. But Nature does not require comfort, if 
comfort is only a name for self-indulgence, but she 
does require a change, a change which puts the 
body in a state midway between pleasure and pain. 
Therefore in such circumstances there should not 
only be some reduction in food, but wine should 
be either altogether eliminated or else partaken of 
between times very diluted and practically engulfed 
by the drinking of water. For wine, being truculent 
and keen, intensifies the disturbances of the body, 
and exacerbates and irritates the contused parts, 
which are in need of the comfort and alleviation that 
water best supplies. For if, in spite of the fact that 
we are not thirsty, we drink hot water after under- 
going exertion, strain, or heat, we are sensible of a 
relaxing and soothing effect within us; for the 
aqueous fluid is mild and does not quicken the pulse, 
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1 Seouévy Meziriacus: dedpuevor. 





* Cf. Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, i iil. 15. 7. 
> Herodotus, i. 94. 
« Cf. Plutarch, Life of Demetrius, chap. xix. (p. 897 c). 
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whereas that of wine has great impetuosity and a 
potency that is not kindly or humanely disposed 
toward recent affections. As for the acerbities and 
bitterness which some say fasting engenders in the 
body, if anybody fears them, or if, childlike, he thinks 
it a dreadful thing not to have a meal served before 
the fever which he suspects is coming, the drinking 
of water is a very fitting middle course. In fact we 
frequently make to Dionysus himself offerings which 
include no wine, thus habituating ourselves quite 
properly not to be always looking for strong drink. 
Minos, too, because of grief, abolished the flute and 
garland from the sacrifice.* Yet we know that a 
grieving soul is not affected either by garlands or by 
flute. But no one’s body is so strong that wine, 
thrust upon it when it is disturbed and feverish, does 
it no harm. 

20. The Lydians, they say,’ in a time of famine, 
alternately spent one day in regaling themselves 
with food, and the next in jollity and games of 
chance. But in the case of a scholarly and cultivated 
man, on an occasion which requires a later dinner 
than usual, a mathematical problem on hand, or 
some pamphlet or musical instrument, will not permit 
him to be harried by his belly ; on the contrary, he 
will steadily turn away and transfer his thoughts 
from the table to these other things, and scare away 
his appetites, like Harpies, by means of the Muses. 
Does not the Scythian,¢ while he is drinking, ofttimes 
put his hand to his bow, and twang the string, thus 
summoning back his senses which are being unstrung 
by the liquor ; and shall a Greek man be afraid of 
those who deride him when by letters and books he 
endeavours quietly to ease and relax an unfeeling 
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1 kag’? Wyttenbach from Moralia, 706 B: és. 
2 xe@aradryh] cepadadyor MSS. 


@ From an unknown play; cf. Kock, Com. Att. Frag. 
iii. p 183, No. 607. Cf. also Plutarch, ‘Moralia, 706 B. 

» These are both thought to be logical fallacies of the type 
of Achilles and the tortoise, or the“ Liar.” Cf. also Moralia, 
1070 c. 
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and inexorable desire?) When the young men de- 
scribed by Menander ¢ were, as they were drinking, 
insidiously beset by the pimp, who introduced some 
handsome and high-priced concubines, each one of 
them (as he says), 


Bent down his head and munched his own dessert, 


being on his guard and afraid to look at them. But 
scholars have many fair and pleasant outlooks and 
diversions, if so be they can in no other way keep 
under control the canine and bestial element in their 
appetites when at table. The utterances of athletic 
trainers and the talk of teachers of gymnastics, who 
assert on every occasion that scholarly conversation 
at dinner spoils the food and makes the head heavy, 
are to be feared only when we propose to solve the 
Indian problem or to discuss determinants? during 
dinner. The leaf-bud at the top of the date-palm is 
sweet, but they say that it brings on a violent head- 
ache *; and an exercise in logic is by no means a 
“sweet morsel ’’ 4 to top off a dinner, but, on the 
contrary, it is quite likely to bring on a headache, 
and is extremely fatiguing as well. But if they 
will not allow us to start any other inquiry or scholarly 
discussion, or to read while at dinner any of those 
things which, besides being beautiful and useful, 
contain also the element of pleasurable allurement 
and sweetness, we shall bid them not to bother us, 
but to take themselves off, and in the training 
grounds and buildings to engage in such talk with 
the athletes, whom they have torn from their books, 


¢ Cf. Xenophon, Anabasis, ii. 3. 15. 
2 From Pindar, Frag. 124 (ed. Christ). 
* Cf. Moralia, 612 r, where this topic is treated more fully. 
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totTo moutow ddAdd BAnypots* wepirdros Kat 
Xopetats euperdow, otrws ypeis olnodpucba Seiv 
Tas wuxas duaddpew pera 7d Seimvov pyre mpay- 
pact pyre gpovriow pute aoduotixois dywat 
mpos duwddAav emiderktixny y KwyTiKIV Tepat- 
vouévots. GAAa oAAd pév eote tav dvoiKdv 
mpoPAyjpatwr edradpa Kal mBavd, modArat Se 
Senyjoes HOuKas* aiae éxovoat Kab Tobro" 
8) 76“ pevoeixés,” “Opnpos én, Kal Ba 
dvritumov. tas 8° év® ‘foropucats Kat mouTiKats 
{yryceot StatpiBas ode andads vor Sevrépas 
Tpamélas avipdor dirorAdyous Kal didopodaoars 
mpocetrov. «iot S€ Kat Sunyyoes GAvmo. Kal 

F pvdodroyiat, Kat 7d aept adAod te Kal Adpas 
dxoica Kal cimety éXadpdrepov 4 Avpas adrijs 


1 kat Capps: del. 2 edds Xylander: yh evdds. 

3 sapéxew Benseler: éxev. 

4 Gdda BAyxpots L. Dindorf.: ddd’ &BAnx pots. 

5 Kwytixiy Wyttenbach: gidovecxnrexiy Duebner: vexyrixhy 
Bernardakis: the ms. reading could not be learned from 
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and by accustoming them to spend the whole day 
in jesting and scurrility, have, as the clever Ariston 
said, made them as glossy and blockish as the pillars 
inagymnasium. But as for ourselves, we shall follow 
the advice of the physicians who recommend always 
to let some time intervene between dinner and sleep, 
and not, after jumbling our victuals into our body 
and oppressing our spirit, to hinder our digestion at 
once with the food that is still unassimilated and fer- 
menting, but rather to provide for it some respite 
and relaxation; just as those who think it is the 
right thing to keep their bodies moving after dinner 
do not do this by means of foot-races and strenuous 
boxing and wrestling, but by gentle walking and 
decorous dancing, so we shall hold that we ought not 
to distract our minds after dinner either with business 
or cares or pseudo-learned disputations, which have 
as their goal an ostentatious or stirring rivalry. But 
many of the problems of natural science are light and 
enticing, and there are many stories which contain 
ethical considerations and the “ soul’s satisfaction,” 
as Homer has phrased this, and nothing repellent. 
The spending of time over questions of history and 
poetry some persons, not unpleasingly, have called 
a second repast? for men of scholarship and culture. 
There are also inoffensive stories and fables, and it is 
less onerous to exchange opinions about a flute and 
a lyre than to listen to the sound of the lyre and the 


@ Cf. Moralia, 672 £. 


the earlier editors, but according to the Teubner edition of 
1925 the mss. are divided between kwwnrexhy and vixnrixhy. 

® 40c«xas Duebner: 767 xal. 

7? xai rodro Bernardakis: roiro. 

8 ras 6’ év Xylander and Meziriacus: rats dé. 
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Pleyyopevys dxovew Kat addAod. pérpov be Tob 
Katpoo Td rijs Tpodijs cabvorapevys ar pépa 
Kal ovpmveotons THy Tmépw eyxpaTH yevéobar Kat 
iit Saat 
. Eze oe "Apwororé)ys olerau THY dedevmvy- 
KOTwY Tov pev meptmarov dvappinilew To Depysv, 
Tov 8° Umvov, av edOds xabevdwor, Kakamviyew, 
érepor Sé THY pev Hovyiay olovrar Tas mépes 
BeArlovas movetv, thy S€ Kivnow Tapdtrew Tas 
dvaddoes, Kat Tobro Tovs pev mepimateiy edOvs 
amo Seimvou tous 8 aztpepeiv meTELKEV, dporéper 
av oiketus épdnreobas Sdgevev 6 TO perv odpa 
cvvldArwy Kal ovvéywy peta 7d Selavov, Thy 
8€ Sudvoray put) Katadepdwevos und’ dpydv «dOds 
GAN worep cipynta Siadopadv éAadpa&s TO mvetpa 
Kat Aextivww 7H Aareiv te Kal dKovew Ta&Y 
mpoonveyv kcal pi) Saxvévrwr pndé Bapyvdvrwy. 
22. ’Epérous oe kal Kotdas xabdpoeis om 
pappaxwr, papa “ * mapapvOva mAnopovis,” dvev 


B peyadns dvdyKns ob KwyTéov, aorep of zroAAol 


Kevwoews evera TAnpodvres | 76 o@pa Kal madw 
mAnpwoews Kevodvres Tapa Pvow, tats mAn- 
cpovats ody Brrov 7 ais evoelars _dvudpevor, 
padrov 8 dAws THY pev mAijpwow ws Kedvow 
dmohavcews Bapuvépevor, atv 8 évdeav os 
x@pav det tais Hdovats mapacKevdlovres. 76 
yap BraBepov ev rovrows mpodaTdéy eat. Tapayds 
Te yap apddtepa 7H owpat. wapéxerar Kat 


@ Frag. 224 (233 in Rose’s edition). 
> Supra, 1380 a-¥. 
¢ Plato, Critias, p. 115 B. 
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flute itself. The length of time for this is such as the 
digestion needs to assert itself and gain the upper 
hand over the food as it is gradually absorbed and 
begins to agree with us. 

21. Aristotle holds? that walking about on the 
part of those who have just dined revives the bodily 
warmth, while sleep, if they go to sleep at once, 
smothers it; but others hold that quiet improves 
the digestive faculties, while movement disturbs the 
processes of assimilation; and this has persuaded 
some to walk about immediately after dinner, and 
others to remain quiet. In view of the two opinions 
a man might appear properly to attain both results 
who after dinner keeps his body warm and quiet, and 
does not let his mind sink at once into sleep and 
idleness, but, as has been previously suggested,? 
lightly diverts and enlivens his spirits by talking him- 
self and listening to another on one of the numerous 
topies which are agreeable and not acrimonious or 
depressing. 

22. The use of emetics and cathartics, abominable 
‘ comforts for an overloaded stomach,” ¢ ought never, 
except under the stress of great necessity, to be 
inaugurated, as is the way of most people, who fill 
up their bodies for the sake of emptying them, and 
then empty them for the sake of filling them up 
again, thus transgressing against nature, and are 
vexed no less at their fullness than at their empti- 
ness—or, better, they are utterly depressed over 
their fullness, as being a hindrance to enjoyment, 
but set about bringing on emptiness with the idea 
of making room always for pleasures. The harmful- 
ness in all this is manifest ; for both procedures give 
rise to disorders and convulsive movements in the 
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(134) oTapaypovs. iSvov dé TQ joey €perep KOKOV 
mpoceott TO ay dmhnoriay avgéew Te Kal Tpépew* 
ylyvovta. yap ai meivar Kabdmep Ta KoTTTOMEva 

C petfpa rpayeiar Kat yapadpwdes, Kal Bia rH 
zpopiy EAxovaw del AvTT@oat,’ obk dpefeow 
coucutae ouriwy Seopevais GAAa pAEeypovais pap- 
paKxwv Kat kararhacpdronv. dev Hooval per 
d€etar Kal dredeis Kal moddy éyovca: odvypdv 
Kal olotpoy év tais dmoAavoeot apBdvovow 
adrovs, dtardoas 8€ Kal mAnyal mdépwv kal 
mvevpdtwv eévaroAnpes SiadéxyovTat, pt) TmEpt- 
pévovoa tas kata dvow eEaywyds, dd ém- 
moAdlovcat ois cwpacw wamep dmepdyrAots 
oKadeot, popriov exBorjs ov = mepiTTwpdTewY 
Seopévors. ai dé mepl rH KdTw KowAtay exrapagers 
dia dappaxelas POeipovoas Kai TiHKovou Ta 
dmoxeipeva Aclova mrovodot mepitrwow  €&- 

Ddyovew. worep obv, el Tes ‘EM gjveov dyAov ev 
moXeu Bapuvépevos atvotxov, ’ApdBav _cumdyoece 
Kat Levdav Thy mwa enn Adow, ovTws €évtot 
Tod mavrés Siapaprdvovow én’ éxBoAf mepit- 
Tapatav avrvybwv Kal curvtpddwr euBdddrovtes 
éEwbev eis TO O@pa KdKKovs Twas Kyidiovs Kat 
oxapviay Kat duvapets dAAas dovyKparous® Kal 
dypias Kat kabappob Seopévas padov 7] 7 Kxabfipas 
Tv pvow Suvajievas. dipiarov pév obv 70 peTpia. 
dtaity Kal owdpove TO copa movety mepl TE 
mAnpwaes Kal Kevwaes adtoteAés del Kal ovp- 
peTpov. 

Ei 8 dvayen moré KataddBou, Tods prev eeTous 
1 Nurraoa Bernardakis : \urrdcay or AvTobyras, 
2 dovyxpdrovs Meziriacus: daovyxplrovs. 
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body. What is peculiarly bad in the use of an 
emetic is that it increases and fosters an insatiate 
greediness. Vor the feelings of hunger become 
rough and turbulent, like rivers that are interrupted 
in their course, and they gulp the food down violently, 
always ravening and resembling not appetites that 
need victuals, but inflammations that need medicines 
and poultices. For this reason the pleasures that 
lay hold upon such persons are swift in their action 
and imperfect, and attended by much palpitation and 
agitation while being experienced, and these are 
succeeded by distensions and sharp pains in the 
passages, and retention of gases, which cannot wait 
for the natural movements, but stay in the upper 
part of the body as in water-logged ships which 
require the jettisoning of their cargo, not merely of 
their surplus. The violent disturbances lower down 
in the bowels resulting from medication, by decom- 
posing and liquefying the existing contents, increase 
rather than relieve the overcrowding. Just imagine 
that anybody, feeling much troubled at the crowd of 
Greeks living in his city, should fill up the city with 
Arab and Scythian immigrants! Yet it is just this 
radical mistake that some people make in connexion 
with the expulsion of the surplus of habitual and 
familiar foods, when they introduce into the body 
from the outside Cnidian berries, seammony, or other 
incongruous and drastic agents, which have more 
need of being purged away than power of purging 
our nature. It is best, therefore, by moderate and 
temperate living to make the body constantly self- 
sufficient and well adjusted as regards filling the 
stomach and emptying it. 

If ever absolute necessity befall us, vomiting 
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Trountéov avev pappaketas kal mrepepyias, pndev 
exrapatrovras dAX’ daov drreypiay dtaduyety ab 
760ev duevras dmpaypoves TP TAcovdLovrt Thy 
dmépacw. ws yap Ta d0évia pdppact Kal yada- 
oTpaiots mAvvopeva. paMov exrpiperat Tay bdaTo- 
kMorww, otras ot pera. dappdkwv eueror dv- 
paivovrat 7@ owpate Kal Siaddetpovow. dgrora- 
pens 8é Kowlas otSév ddppaxov ofa tov ouTiwy 
eva padacas evd.dovTa mpobupias kal dvadvovra 
mpaws, cv q Te meipa méou ouvnOns Kal 4 Xpiors 
dAumos. dv be rourots aredh, mAEiovas Tuépas 
WSporociay 7 dovriav 7 kAvaTipa mpoadexréov 
HaMov q (Tapaxrixas kal pbapricds dappakeias, 
ve as of moAXol dépovrat mpoxetpus, Kadarep 
akdAagto. yuvatkes, éxBodrlois xpdpevar Kal 
Bien unép Tob méAw TAnpodcbae Kal HduTabeiv. 
"AAG Tobrous fev é€aréov: ot s dyav ad 
won dupipets Kal TeTaypevas Twas &€K meptddov 
KpiTucts * éuBaAdovtes doutias obK dpbAs tiv pow 
itz) Seopevny SiWdoxovar Betaar ovoronis Kat 
movety avayKalay THv obK dvaykaiay bdaipeow év 
Kaip@ Cnrovpevov €Gos dmarodvT.. BéAtiov yap 
eAevbepors Tots TowovTots xpHoGae Kodaopois els 
TO o@pa, pndeuras de mpoarabricews ovans pnd? 
droppias Kal Ty GAnv diauray, WomEep etpyrat, 
mpos cae) ouvrvyxdvov del Tats petaBodais dan Koov 
EXEL, py KatadedouAupevny pe” evdeBepevgy € évl 
oxnuat. Biov mpds Twas Katpods 7 dpiOuods 7H 
1 éxrpl8era: Bernardakis: évrpiBerat, or éxrddverat, ** lose 


their colours.” 
2 xpirexfs suggested by Wyttenbach : xpercxds. 





2 Supra, 128 E. 
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should be induced without medication and a great 
ado, and without causing any disturbance beyond 
merely avoiding indigestion by at once allowing the 
excess to be peacefully ejected. Just as linen 
cleansed with lye and washing powders wears out 
faster than that washed in plenty of water, so 
vomitings with drugs maltreat and ruin the body. 
If the bowels are getting sluggish, there is no 
medicine like some sorts of food that afford a mild 
stimulus to the inclinations and gently dissolve the 
cause of trouble. Experience with these is familiar 
to all, and their use is not attended by discomfort. 
But if it will not yield to these, the drinking of water 
for several days, or fasting, or an enema, should be 
tried next rather than disturbing and pernicious 
dosing to which most people hurriedly resort, after 
the manner of licentious women who employ drugs 
and instruments to produce abortion for the sake of 
the enjoyment of conceiving again. 

23. But we need say no more about this class of 
persons. However, to speak once again of those 
too exact persons who interject set periods of fasting 
according to a fixed schedule, they are wrong in 
teaching their nature to feel a need of restraint 
when not in need of it, and in making necessary the 
unnecessary retrenchment at a time which makes 
demand for what is customarily required. It is 
better to apply such discipline to the body with a 
certain freedom, and, if there be no premonitory or 
suspicious symptoms, to keep, as has been already 
suggested,* our general mode of life responsive to 
changes so as to meet whatever may beball it, and 
not to let it be enslaved or bound to one formula of 
life, which has trained itself to be guided by certain 
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B wrepiddous dyecPar pepedeTnKdtos. od yap dopares 
(135) © odode pddvov odde moAuTuKOv odd” avOpertuxdv GAN’ 
Garpéov Twos Ceo TpoceouKos 7 oreAéxous TO 
dperdararov TooTo Kat KaThVvayKacpevov év Tpo- 
pais Kat amoxats Kal Kwhaeot Kal novxtats ets 
ériakidy twa Btov Kal cyoAacTHy Kal povdtpomdv 
Twa Kal ddiAov Kal ddofov dmwrdtw modttelas 
kabicacty éavrovs Kat ovorethacwy ob A ard ye 
THY euay, * &bn, “ yropny.” (24) od yap dpytas 
@viov 7 byteva Kai dmpagias, a ye Oo) péytora 
KaxGv tats vocots Mpoaeort, Kal ovdev _duadeper 
C rob 74, oupata TO pn SvaBAézew kal ry perv 
TO pa $Oeyyeobat puddrrovros o Ty _ Dylevay 
dxpnoria Kal jouxla o@lew _oldpevos: m™pos oddev 
yap éauT@ xpneacr’” av tis dytaivovTt kpetrrov 7 
mpos Todas Kal? diravOpesrous mpdges. Fxvora 
51) thy dpylav byvewov dmoAnmréov, ef Td Tis 
bytelas TéAos amdAAvat, Kai odd’ dAnOds eati Td 
BaMov dbytaivew Tods Hovyiay dyovras: obre yap 
Hevoxparns paddrov Ssiwyiawe DwxKiwvos ovre 
Anpnzpiou Qeddpacros, "Exrixoupoy TE Kat Tods 
mrept *Exixoupov odbev cove mpos THY dyvoupevny 
gapkos evoTaeay 1) maons prroripiay exovons 
D apdgews damddpacts. dAdd Kal érépais ém- 
pedeiats Stacworéov eoTt TH cwpart THY Kata Pow 
€éw, ws mavtos Piouv Kat vocoy Sexopevouv Kal 
dyievav. 
Od pi GAA Kal rots wodutiKots En Trapacveréov 
elvae rodvavtiov od TAdrwv maprver tots véots. 


1 xpetrrov 4 Meziriacus: xpeirvovt. 
2 kai F.C.B.: wat ob pedavO@pwrovs or kal ddthayOpwrous, 
due probably to the corruption xpeir7ove. 
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seasons, or numbers, or schedules. For it is not safe, 
nor easy, nor befitting a citizen or a man, but like 
the life of an oyster or the trunk of a tree—this im- 
mutability and forced compliance in the matter of 
food and abstinence, movement and rest ; it is fitting 
only for men who have reduced and restricted them- 
selves to a retired, idle, solitary, friendless, and in- 
glorious life, far removed from the duties of citizen- 
ship. ‘‘ No,’’ said he, “ it fits not with my opinion.” ¢ 
(24) For health is not to be purchased by idleness 
and inactivity, which are the greatest evils attendant 
on sickness, and the man who thinks to conserve his 
health by uselessness and ease does not differ from 
him who guards his eyes by not seeing, and his voice 
by not speaking. For a man in good health could 
not devote himself to any better object than to 
numerous humane activities. Least of all is it to 
be assumed that laziness is healthful, if it destroys 
what health aims at; and it is not true either that 
inactive people are more healthy. For Xenocrates 
did not keep in better health than Phocion, nor 
Theophrastus than Demetrius, and the running 
away from every activity that smacked of ambition 
did not help Epicurus and his followers at all to attain 
their much-talked-of condition of perfect bodily 
health. But we ought, by attention to other details, 
to preserve the natural constitution of our bodies, 
recognizing that every life has room for both disease 
and health. 

However, our friend said that to men in public life 
should be given advice opposite to that which Plato? 


2 A paraphrase of Homer, JI. ix. 108. 
> Not extant in Plato’s writings, but a faint suggestion of 
the idea may be found in Laws, p. 643 8. 
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éxelvos pev yap Adyew ex Tis SiatpiBijs amaAdar- 
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@ Mnllach, Frag. Philos. Graec. i. p. 3423 ef. also Diels, 
Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, ii. p. 91. 

>This and the preceding quotation are given in greatly 
amplified form in Fragment i. 2 of De anima (vol. vii. p. 2 
of Bernardakis’s edition of the Moralia). 

* Despot of Pherae; ef. the note supra on 89c. Cf. also 
for the sentiment Plutarch, Moralia, 817 ¥, and Aristotle, 
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used to give to the young men. For the philosopher, 
as he took his leave after the exercise, was in the 
habit of saying, “‘ Be sure, my boys, that you store 
up the lesson of this hour of leisure for some good 
end.”” But we would advise those who take part in 
the government to employ their active labours for 
good and necessary ends, and not subject their 
bodies to stress on account of small and paltry 
matters, as is the way of most people, who make 
themselves miserable over incidental things, and wear 
themselves out with loss of sleep, going to this place 
and that place, and running about, all for no useful 
or decent purpose, but only from a spirit of insolence, 
envy, or rivalry against others, or in the pursuit of 
unprofitable and empty repute. It was in special 
reference to such people, as I think, that Democritus 
said, that, if the body were to enter suit against the 
soul for cruel and abusive treatment, the soul would 
not be acquitted. Perhaps, too, there is some truth 
in what Theophrastus said,? in his metaphorical 
statement, that the soul paysa high rental to the body. 
At any rate, the body reaps the fruit of more evils 
from the soul than the soul from the body, inasmuch 
as the soul uses the body unreasonably, and the 
body does not get the care that it deserves. For 
whenever the soul is occupied with its own emotions, 
strivings, and concerns, it is prodigal of the body. I 
do not know what possessed Jason® to say: “‘We 
must do wrong in small ways for the sake of doing 
right in large ways.’ But we, with good reason, 
would advise the man in public life to be indifferent 
to small things, and to take his ease and give himself 


Rhetoric, i. 123; also The Epistle to the Romans, iii. 8 and 
vi. lL. 
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éavtovs pnl vavov Plovodvras TH cwpare pir’ 
dplotov pte pactwrns Tob péaov' ydumabeias Kal 
kaxoTaQetas, pende® vddtrovras® Gpov otov' ot 
ToAAot puddrrovres emutpiBovor To o@pa tats 
petaBorais, woTep TOV Bazropevov aidnpov, 6 érav 
évrabR Kai mech ofdopa Tots movous, avOts ev 

B jSovats THxdpevov deTpeas Kat AciBoprevov,® clra 
add e& _agpodiatwy Kal oivov dudAvTov Kat 
padaxov els dyopay 7) avrAny 7} Twa mpaypareday 
diamUpou Kai ouv7dévov Seopernv omovdis éAavvd- 
pevov. “Hpdkdetos pév ydp ddpwmidoas éKeé- 
Aevoev “4 abxpov é€ émouBpias 4 moujoat TOV 
tarpov- oi be moot Too TavTos djapTdvovaw, 
érav ev KOdmrots Kal mévois Kal évdeiars yévovrat, 
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Ta OWPLATa mapadibdrtes, advOis dé pera Tas Sovds 
olov eémiotpepovres Kal KatateivovTes. 7 yap 

1 700 uéoou F.C.B.: tov wécov Salmasius: 7d wéoov. 
2 undé F.C.B.: pire. 
3 guddtrovras Wyttenbach: gu\drrovres or dvAarrovens, 


4 ofov] év Salmasius. 
5 NaBdpevoy Wyttenbach: O\Bduevor. 





@ Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Gy, ii, p. 738, Simonides of Amorgus, 
No. 5; repeated in Moralia, 84, 446 5, 790 F, and in a 
fragment quoted by Stobaeus, Florilegium, cxv. 18. 
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plenty of rest while attending to them, if, when he 
comes to honourable and important activities, he 
wishes to have his body not worn by drudging, nor 
dull, nor on the point of giving out, but refreshed by 
quiet, like a ship in the dock ; so that when the soul 
again points the way to needful activities, it 


May run like weanling colt beside its dam.* 


25. Therefore, when circumstances afford us oppor- 
tunity, we should give ourselves a chance to recuper- 
ate, and to this end we should not grudge to our 
body either sleep or luncheon or ease, which is the 
mean between indulgence and discomfort,’ nor 
observe the sort of limit that most people observe 
whereby they wear out their body, like steel that 
is being tempered, by the changes to which they 
subject it ; whenever the body has been strained and 
oppressed by much hard work, it is once more soft- 
ened and relaxed immoderately in pleasures, and 
again, as the next step, while it is still flaccid and re- 
laxed from venery and wine, it is coerced into going 
to the Forum or to Court or into some business requir- 
ing fervent and intense application. Heracleitus, 
suffering from dropsy, bade his physician to “ bring 
on a drought to follow the wet spell”’;¢ but most 
people are completely in error, inasmuch as, when 
they are in the midst of exertions, labours, and de- 
privations, they are most inclined to surrender their 
bodies to pleasures to be made languid and relaxed, 
and then, after their pleasures, bending them, as it 
were, into place, and stretching them tight again. 


> An adumbration of the Aristotelian doctrine that virtue 
is a mean. 
© Cf. Diels, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, i. pp. 67-68. 
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2 #xovoa Wyttenbach: Jxovea toivur, 





2 Cf. Moralia, 7948; Tacitus, Annals, vi. 46. 
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For Nature does not require any such form of com- 
pensation in the case of the body. But, on the other 
hand, in the soul the licentious and unmannerly 
element, immediately after undergoing hardships, 
is carried away, as sailors are, by wantonness to 
pleasures and enjoyments, and, after the pleasures, 
it is again coerced to tasks and business; and the 
result is that it does not allow Nature to attain the 
composure and calm which she needs most, but 
deranges and disturbs her because of this irregularity. 
But people who have sense are least given to proffer- 
ing pleasures to the body when it is busied with 
labours. For they have absolutely no need, nor even 
recollection, of such things, inasmuch as they are 
keeping their thoughts intent on the good to be 
accomplished by their activity ; and by the joy or 
earnestness in their souls they donipictaly dwarf 
their other desires. There is a jocose remark attri- 
buted to Epameinondas in regard to a good man who 
fell ill and died about the time of the battle of 
Leuctra: ‘‘ Great Heavens! How did he find time 
to die when there was so much going on?” This 
may be repeated with truth in the case of a man 
who has in hand some public activity or philosophic 
meditation: ‘‘ What time has this man now for 
indigestion or drunkenness or carnal desires?”’ But 
when such men find themselves again at leisure 
following upon their activities, they compose and rest 
their bodies, guarding against and avoiding useless 
toils, and more especially unnecessary pleasures, on 
the ground that they are inimical to Nature. 

26. I have heard that Tiberius Caesar once said 
that a man over sixty who holds cut his hand to a 
physician is ridiculous.* To me that seems a pretty 
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if. Moralia, 735 ¥F. 
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strong statement, but this does seem to be true, that 
each person ought neither to be unacquainted with 
the peculiarities of his own pulse (for there are many 
individual diversities), nor ignorant of any idiosyn- 
erasy which his body has in regard to temperature 
and dryness,? and what things in actual practice have 
proved to be beneficial or detrimental to it. For 
the man has no perception regarding himself, and is 
but a blind and deaf tenant in his own body, who gets 
his knowledge of these matters from another, and 
must inquire of his physician whether his health is 
better in summer or winter, whether he can more 
easily tolerate liquid or solid foods, and whether his 
pulse is naturally fast or slow. For it is useful and 
easy for us to know things of this sort, since we have 
daily experience and association with them. 

In regard to food and drink it is expedient to note 
what kinds are wholesome rather than what are 
pleasant, and to be better acquainted with those 
that are good in the stomach rather than in the mouth, 
and those that do not disturb the digestion rather 
than those that greatly tickle the palate. For to 
inquire of a physician what is hard or easy for one- 
self to digest, and what is constipating or laxative, 
is no less disgraceful than to inquire what is sweet 
and what is bitter and what is sour. But nowadays 
people correct the chefs, being expert at detecting 
what dish has in it more sweetening or salt or sour- 
ness than is proper ; but they do not themselves know 
what, when taken into their own bodies, will be light 
and painless and beneficial. Therefore, a mistake 
is not often made in seasoning a soup at their houses, 
but by their vile and pernicious seasoning of them- 
selves every day they provide a plentiful business 
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1 éexdory F.C.B.: éxdory. 
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for the physicians. Now such persons do not regard 
the sweetest soup as the best, but they mix in also 
bitter and pungent flavourings ; on the other hand, 
they inject into the body numerous cloying pleasures, 
partly from ignorance, and partly because they do 
not remember that to whatever is healthful and 
beneficial nature adds a pleasure which causes 
neither pain nor repentance. But we must keep in 
mind both those things that are congenial and suit- 
able to the body, and, conversely, as changes attend- 
ant on the season occur and different circumstances 
arise, we should, in full knowledge of the facts, suit- 
ably adjust our mode of living to each. 

27. Now as to various difficulties, due to observance 
of petty detail and to lack of freedom, which most 
men encounter—men who are engaged in the toil- 
some business of harvesting and caring for their 
crops and by sleepless nights and running hither and 
thither bring to light the latent infirmities of their 
bodies—there is no good reason to fear that such 
will be experienced by scholars and men in public 
life, with reference to whom our diseussion has taken 
its present form; but these must guard against 
another and more subtle kind of pettiness that 
inheres in letters and learning, an influence which 
compels them to be unsparing and careless of their 
body, so that they oftentimes, when the body is 
ready to succumb, will not surrender, but will force 
the mortal to be partner with the immortal, and the 
earth-born with the celestial, in rivalry and achieve- 
ment. Then later, to quote the words of the ox to 
his fellow-servant the camel, who was unwilling to 
lighten his burden: ‘‘ Well, before long you wili be 
carrying me as well as all this load” (as actually 
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1 byicay Reiske: tyler dmodidévras. 
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resulted when the ox fell dead).¢ And this is just 
what happens to the mind : if it is unwilling to relax 
a little and give up to the body in distress and need, 
a little later a fever or a vertigo attacks it, and it is 
compelled to give up its books and discussions and 
studies, and share with the body its sickness and 
weariness. Plato > was right, therefore, in advising 
that there should be no movement of the body 
without the mind or of the mind without the body, 
but that we should preserve, as it were, the even 
balance of a well-matched team; when the body 
shares most in the work and weariness of the mind 
we should repay it by giving it the most care and 
attention, and we should feel that of the good gifts 
which fair and lovely Health bestows the fairest 
is the unhampered opportunity to get and to use 
virtue both in words and in deeds. 


* Cf. Aesop's Fables, No. 125. > Timaeus, p. 88 B. 
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ADVICE “FO. BRIDE AND 
GROOM 
(CONIUGALIA PRAECEPTA) 


INTRODUCTION 


Tue modern bride will undoubtedly turn up her nose 
and shake her independent head in disapproval of 
Plutarch’s suggestions about subordinating herself 
to her husband, and nobody will attempt to deny 
that the status of women has changed materially 
since Plutarch’s time; but, apart from this, she 
will find in Plutarch’s short essay many suggestions 
regarding whole-souled co-operation and cheerful 
intellectual companionship with her husband, which 
mutatis mutandis hold as good to-day as they did 
when they were written, nearly two thousand years 
ago. Nor is the husband neglected; he can find 
much sound advice regarding his attitude towards 
his wife and the respect and consideration that is 
always due to her. 

Plutarch was no mere theorist in these matters. 
He himself was happily married, and anyone who 
doubfs this should read his letter to his wife (Moralia, 
608 a). 

The essay is included in the catalogue of Lamprias 
(see Vol. I. Introd. p. xviii) and is not infrequently 
quoted or referred to by later writers, Stobaeus, for 
example, in his Florilegium, especially lxxiv., and 
Hieronymus (St. Jerome), Adversus Jovinianum, i. 
ad fin. It is well worth while, in this connexion, to 
read Jeremy Taylor’s sermon, The Marriage Ring, 
to see how a famous preacher served up many of 
the ideas of a heathen philosopher to a Christian 
congregation. 
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1 évdvdév re F.C.B. 2 émgdovres Sauppe : évdrdévra, 





* Cf.O. Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie und Religions- 
geschichte, p. 1176. A few references are given regarding 
marriage rites and customs which are here touched upon, 
but anyone interested in these matters will consult some 
book like Westermarck, The Iistory of Human Marriage 
(Sth ed. 1922). » Cf. Plutarch, Moralia, 704 F. 
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From Plutarch to Pollianus and Eurydice, health and 
prosperity. 

Following close upon the time-honoured rites which 
the priestess of Demeter? applied to you when you 
were retiring together to the bridal chamber, a dis- 
course which equally touches both of you and swells 
the nuptial song will, I think, have a useful effect 
which will also accord with convention. 

In music they used to call one of the sonyontonal 
themes for the flute the “‘ Horse Rampant,”? a 
strain which, as it seems, aroused an ardent ae 
in horses and imparted it to them at the time of 
mating. Of the many admirable themes contained 
in philosophy, that which deals with marriage 
deserves no less serious attention than any other, 
for by means of it philosophy weaves a spell over 
those who are entering together into a lifelong 
partnership, and renders them gentle and amiable 
toward each other. I have therefore drawn up a 
compendium of what you, who have been brought 
up in the atmosphere of philosophy, have often 
heard, putting it in the form of bricf comparisons 
that it may be more easily remembered, and I 
am sending it as a gift for you both to possess in 
common; and at the same time I pray that the 
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2 undé Sauppe: pire. 


@ Hermes as the patron of arts and sciences, including 
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Muses may lend their presence and co-operation to 
Aphrodite, and may feel that it is no more fitting 
for them to provide a lyre or lute well attuned than 
it is to provide that the harmony which concerns 
marriage and the household shall be well attuned 
through reason, concord, and philosophy. Indeed, 
the ancients gave Hermes? a place at the side of 
Aphrodite, in the conviction that the pleasure in 
marriage stands especially in need of reason; and 
they also assigned a place there to Persuasion and 
the Graces, so that married people should succeed in 
attaining their mutual desires by persuasion and 
not by fighting and quarrelling. 

1. Solon ® directed that the bride should nibble a 
quince before getting into bed, intimating, presum- 
ably, that the delight from lips and speech should 
be harmonious and pleasant at the outset. 

2. In Boeotia, after veiling the bride, they put 
on her- head a chaplet of asparagus; for this plant 
yields the finest flavoured fruit from the roughest 
thorns, and so the bride will provide for him who 
does not run away or feel annoyed at her first display 
of peevishness and unpleasantness a docile and sweet 
life together. Those who do not patiently put up 
with the early girlish disagreements are on a par with 
those who on account of the sourness of green grapes 
abandon the ripe clusters to others. Again, many 
of the newly married women because of their first 
experiences get annoyed at their husbands, and find 


A244? Fe. 


speaking and writing; ¢f., for example, the familiar instance 
in Acts xiv. 12. 

> Plutarch mentions this again in Moralia, 279 ¥r, and in 
his Life of Solon, chap. xx. (p. 89 c). 
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1 Of. Moralia, 454 5. 
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themselves in like predicament with those who 
patiently submit to the bees’ stings, but abandon 
the honeycomb. 

3. In the beginning, especially, married people 
ought to be on their guard against disagreements 
and clashes, for they see that such household vessels 
as are made of sections joined together are at the 
outset easily pulled apart by any fortuitous cause, 
but after a time, when their joints have become 
set, they can hardly be separated by fire and steel. 

4, Just as fire catches readily in chaff, fibre, and 
hares’ fur, but goes out rather quickly, unless it 
gets hold of some other thing that can retain it and 
feed it, so the keen love between newly married 
people that blazes up fiercely as the result of 
physical attractiveness must not be regarded as 
enduring or constant, unless, by being centred about 
_ character and by gaining a hold upon the rational 
facultiés, it attains a state of vitality. 

5. Fishing with poison is a quick way to catch 
fish and an easy method of taking them, but it 
makes the fish inedible and bad. In the same way 
women who artfully employ love-potions and magic 
spells upon their husbands, and gain the mastery 
over them through pleasure, find themselves con- 
sorts of dull-witted, degenerate fools. The men be- 
witched by Circe were of no service to her, nor did 
she make the least use of them after they had been 
changed into swine and asses, while for Odysseus, 
who had sense and showed discretion in her company, 
she had an exceeding great love. 

6. Women who prefer to have power over fools 
rather than to hearken to sensible men, are like 
persons who prefer to guide the blind on the road 
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(139) BovAopévois GdAov odnyetv tudrovs 7 Tots yuyves- 
oxovow aKorovbety Kai _Brérovar. 

B 7. Thy Tacupany dmorobot Bods Epaobiivas 
Baothet avvotoay, évias paar Tovs pev adarnpods 
Kat owdpovas Bapuvoyevas, tots 8 ef axpacias 
kal pidndovias Kexpapevos Gonep Kvalv 7 Tpdyots 
qdtov cuvovaas. eo 

8. Of Tots immots epi Meobar BI Suvduevor 80 
dobévevav 7) poAdaKiav avrovs exetvous BxAdbewv 
Kal Uromtmrew, Siddoxovew: ouTwWS EvLOL Tay Aa 
Bovrwy edyeveis 7} mAovotas yuvatkas ody éaurovs 
mototoar BedAtious aAd’ éxeivas Tepixodovovary, ws 
paMov apfovres TATEWEY yevopevay. bet 8 aorrep 
immou To péyeBos puddrrovra kal Td afiwpa Tis 
“yuvarkos xpyobat TS xahwd. 

C 9. Thy aeAjvyny, orav dnoath rob 7Xiov, Tept- 
gavh kat Aapmpar 3, opGpev, dgavilerar 8é Kal Kpu- 
WTEeTAL mAnaiov yevopevn Tv dé odippove. yuvaica 
bei Todvavrioy. opacbar pdAwora pera, TOD dvdpos 
ovoav, oikoupely 5é Kal kpirrecbar pe} Tapovros. 

10. Ov dpOds ‘Hpddoros elev OTe a youn dy.a. 
(TH xuTéve exdveTau Kal THY aida: Todvartiov yap 
q cadpwv dvrevdterar Thy aida, Kal rod par-: 
ota didety 7H pdrdora aidcicbar cupPddw ypOvrat 
mee aad mous. 

“Ones av POdyyou do oippevor Anpbaou, 

D rod _ Bapurépou ylyverat Td pédos, ovuTw méoa 
mpaéis év otkia owdhpovovon mpdrrerat pév tr’ 








2 Herodotus, i. 8. Cf. Plutarch, Moralia, 37 c¢, and 
Hieronymus, Adversus [ovinianum, chap. xlviii. (vol. ii. 
p. 292 of Migne’s edition). 
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rather than to follow persons possessed of know- 
ledge and sight. 

7. Women will not believe that Pasiphaé, the 
consort of a king, fell in love with a bull, in spite of 
the fact that they see some of their sex who feel 
bored by uncompromising and virtuous men, and 
take more pleasure in consorting with those who, 
like dogs and he-goats, are a combination of licentious- 
ness and sensuality. 

8. Men who through weakness or effeminacy are 
unable to vault upon their horses teach the horses to 
kneel of themselves and crouch down. In like manner, 
some who have won wives of noble birth or wealth, 
instead of making themselves better, try to humble 
their wives, with the idea that they shall have more 
authority over their wives if these are reduced to a 
state of humility. But, as one pays heed to the size 
of his horse in using the rein, so in using the rein on 
his wife he ought to pay heed to her position. 

9. Whenever the moon is at a distance from the 
sun we see her conspicuous and brilliant, but she dis- 
appears and hides herself when she comes near him. 
Contrariwise a virtuous woman ought to be most 
visible in her husband’s company, and to stay in the 
house and hide herself when he is away. 

10. Herodotus was not right in saying? that a 
woman lays aside her modesty along with her under- 
garment. On the contrary, a virtuous woman puts 
on modesty in its stead, and husband and wife bring 
into their mutual relations the greatest modesty as 
a token of the greatest love. 

11. Whenever two notes are sounded in accord 
the tune is carried by the bass; and in like manner 
every activity in a virtuous household is carried on 
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duporépey opovootvrwy, émupaiver 8€ Thy Tob 
avipes 1) Hyepoviay kal mpoaipecry. 

12. ‘OQ Atos tov Bopéay evixnoev. 6 yap dv- 
Opwaos Tob pev dvéuov Bralopevov 76 inatiov ad- 
eddobat Kai Aapapov Katamvéovros waGAdov éaduyye 
Kal auvetye THY wepiBodyjv: Tod 8 HAlov pera 76 
mvedpa Geppod yevopevov Oadmdpevos elra Kavpatt- 
Cdpevos Kat Tov yiT@va TH ivatiw mpocaredvcaro. 
TobTo Tovwodow ai metorat yuraixes: dparpoupevors 
Tols avdpdaot Bia Thy tTpudyy Kat Ty mroAuTéAevav 
Stapdxovrau Kat xaAeratvovoww dy 8 wetOwvrae 
peta Adyou, mpdws dmoTiBevrat Kal werpidlovaw... 

13, O Katey ef<Bare Tijs Bovdjs tov didAjoarra 
Ty éavrob .yevaixa Tijs Buyarpos Tapovans. 
Tobro pev oby lows a odpdrepov et 8’ aloxpov 
éorw, worep éoriv, érépwv mapovrTwy domdLlecbas 
Kal prety Kal mrepiBaAdew adAjAovs, mas ovK 
aloxtov érépay mapovTwy AowWopetaba Kal o.a- 
péepeobau mpos dMrovs, kal Tas" pev évrevéets 
Kal didodpoatvas amoppiyrous 7pos THY yuvaiKa 
mrovetabar, voubecia Sé€ Kal pepper xal mappyoia 
xpioba davep& Kal dvarentapeéry; 

14, “Qorep éadmtTpov karTeokevacpevou xpvo@ 
kal AiBous ogedos ovddy gor, ei pt) Setxvvce TV 
popdny opotay, otrws ovde movaias yaperijs 
ovnots, el pty Tapéxer Tov Biov Oporov TH dvBpt 
Kat otudwvov 70 700s. AG Xalpovros pev eikova 
oKvopwrnv dodiswat 76 Eaomtpov, axGopévov Sé 


1 kal ras Xylander: ras. 





@ Nos. 306 and 307 of the Fables which pass under the 
name of Aesop. Cf. also Athenaeus, 604 f. : 
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by both parties in agreement, but discloses the 
husband’s leadership and preferences. 

12. The Sun won a victory over the North Wind.* 
For the wind tried by force to rob a man of his cloak, 
and blew briskly against him, but the man only 
drew his garment closer, and held it more tightly 
together. But when the heat of the sun succeeded 
the wind, the man began to get warm, and later very 
hot, and ended by stripping off his shirt as well as 
his cloak. This is the way most women act. When 
their husbands try forcibly to remove their luxury 
and extravagance they keep up a continual fight 
and are very cross; but if they are convinced with 
the help of reason, they peaceably put aside these 
things and practise moderation. 

13. Cato expelled from the Senate ® a man who 
kissed his own wife in the presence of his daughter. 
This perhaps was a little severe. But if it is a dis- 
grace (as it is) for man and wife to caress and kiss 
and embrace in the presence of others, is it not more 
of a disgrace to air their recriminations and dis- 
agreements before others, and, granting that his 
intimacies and pleasures with his wife should be 
carried on in secret, to indulge in admonition, fault- 
finding, and plain speaking in the open and without 
reserve ? 

14. Just as a mirror, although embellished with 
gold and precious stones, is good for nothing unless 
it shows a true likeness, so there is no advantage in a 
rich wife unless she makes her life true to her hus- 
band’s and her character in accord with his. If the 
mirror gives back a gloomy image of a glad man, 


> The story is told with more humorous details by Plutarch 
in his Life of Cato Major, chap. xvii. (p. 346 c). 
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kal oxvbpwrdlovras Aapav Kal ceonpviar, 7apT7- 
pévov éatt Kai dadAov. ovkoiv Kal yun daddAos 
Kal dkaipos 4 mailew pev cpynpévov Kat dpidro- 
dpovetofat tod dvipds éoxvOpwrakvia, omovdd- 
Covtos 8€ zailovoa Kai yeA@oa: 70 prev yap andias, 
TO 8) dAvyewpias. bet 8é, _Borep ot yewperpat 
Aéyovor Tas ypaypas Kat vas émiaveias ov 
Kwetoba. Kad’ éaurds Gd ovyKivetoBar Tots 
cdpaow, obtw rhv yuvaika pndev Biov mdBos 
éxew, GdAAd Kowwreiv 7@ dvdpi Kal omovdhs Kal 
maids Kal ourvolas Kal yéAwrTos. 

15. Ot rds yuvatxas pt 7ddws BrCmovres éob- 
ovoas per adtadv SiddoKovaw éurimAacbat pdvas 
yevopévas. ovTws of pi) ouvdvtes iAapds Tats yu- 
vaEi unde maidids Kowwvoivres adbrais Kal yéAwTos 
iSias 7S0vas ywpls adrdv Cnreiv dddoKxovew. 

16. Tois za@v Tlepodv Baciredow at yrijora 
yuvatkes TrapaxdOyvrar Seurvodor Kal ovveori@v- 
Tat Bovhdpevor dé mailew Kal peBdoxeoBat Tavras 
pev droméumovar, [Tas Se povaoupyovs Kal qad- 
Naxidas Kadrodow, dpb&s todr6 y’ abro Trovobvtes, 
67t To’ ouvakodactaive Kal mapowely ot peta- 
SiSdact tais yaperais.| dv obv iSudirys arp, 
ax paris b€é mepl Tas moras Kal dvaywyos, e- 
apdprn Tt mpos éraipav H Oeparavida, Set ri 
yaperny Ta) dyavakrety pnde xanerraivew, Aoytlo- 
pévnvy Ott mapowias Kal dxodaclas Kal dBpews 
aisotpevos adbtiy érépa peTadidwouw. 

2 700 Hatzidakis, Hartman, and Kronenberg, all in- 


dependently apparently (!), now confirmed by two mss. 
according to the Teubner edition of 1925: ra. 
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or 4 cheerful and grinning image of a troubled and 
gloomy man, it is a failure and worthless. So too a 
wife is worthless and lacking in sense of fitness who 
puts on a gloomy face when her husband is bent 
on being sportive and gay, and again, when he is 
serious, is sportive and mirthful. The one smacks of 
disagreeableness, the other of indifference. Just as 
lines and surfaces, in mathematical parlance, have no 
motion of their own but only in conjunction with the 
bodies to which they belong,* so the wife ought to 
have no feeling of her own, but she should join with 
her husband in seriousness and sportiveness and in 
soberness and laughter. 

15. Men who do not like to see their wives eat in 
their company are thus teaching them to stuff them- 
selves when alone. So those who are not cheerful 
in the company of their wives, nor join with them in 
sportiveness and laughter, are thus teaching them 
to seek their own pleasures apart from their husbands. 

16. The lawful wives of the Persian kings sit beside 
them at dinner, and eat with them. But when the 
kings wish to be merry and get drunk, they send their 
wives away, and send for their music-girls and con- 
cubines.» In so far they are right in what they do, 
because they do not concede any share in their 
licentiousness and debauchery to their wedded 
wives. If therefore a man in private life, who is 
incontinent and dissolute in regard to his pleasures, 
commit some peccadillo with a paramour or a maid- 
servant, his wedded wife ought not to be indignant 
or angry, but she should reason that it is respect for 
her which leads him to share his debauchery, licen- 
tiousness, and wantonness with another woman. 


* Cf. Moralia, 63 3. > Cf. Moralia, 613 a. 
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© 17. Of prAspovoor zav Bacwéwv moMovs poou- 
(140) Guxods Towodow, ot pirdroyor Aoylous, of durabAy- 
Tai yupvaariKous. oUTws avip prroouiparos Ka- 
Awniotpiav yuvaika Trovet, didySovos Eratpurny Kat 
axddactov, dirdyabos Kat duddxados oddfpova kal 

KoojLlay. 

18. Adxawa madioxn, muvOavonevov twos et 
ww 3 ML la oe > we > 8 > 
75n tTdavdpl’ mpoceAnruber, “ode eywy’,” elev, 
“ Gan’ enol éxeivos.”’ otros 6 Tpdm0s, oluat, THs 
oixodeomoivns, pte devyew pyte Svayepaivew Ta 
Toaira Tob avépds apyopevov pr’ avr Kar- 

D dpyeofat: To pev yap éraipixoy Kal ivapov, TO 
om Bae ana Kal ddwAdaropyov. 

*Idtovs od det pirous Krdo0ae Thy _Yuvaira,, 
Kowots &€ xpyobar trois Tob dvipds: of dé Beot 
giror mp@ro kal péyoror. dtd Kal eods ots 6 
avip vopile. o€BecOas TH yapeTh Kal yuyvdoKew 
pdvous TpoanKer, Teptépyois 5é Apnoxeias Kal Eé- 
vats Sevodayioviats doKxexAetabae tiv avAcor. 
ovdevl ydp Oedy lepa KAemTopeva Kal AavOdvovra 
Sprau Keyapiopevws 70 yuvaiKds. 

20. ‘O TlAdrwy dyotv eddaipova Kal paxapiav 
elvar woAw, ev 4 ‘70 épov Kal 70? odk épov”’ 
yota pleyyoperwy aKovovot da Td Kowols ws 
éu pddvora xpicbat tots dfious amovdhs rods 
modiras. \7oAb Sé paddov ex ydpou Set rip 


ic 


1 rdvdpt Platt: dvdpt. 
2 wai 76 Stobaeus, Florilegium, Ixxiv. 43: xal. 





2° Cf. Moralia, 242 x. 
> Republic, p. 462 c. Cf. also Plutarch, Moralia, 4843 
and 767 pb. 
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17. Kings fond of the arts make many persons 
incline to be artists, those fond of letters make many 
want to be scholars, and those fond of sport make 
many take up athletics. In like manner a man fond 
of his personal appearance makes a wife all paint 
and powder ; one fond of pleasure makes her mere- 
tricious and licentious, while a husband who loves 
what is good and honourable makes a wife discreet 
and well-behaved. 

18. A young Spartan woman, in answer to an 
inquiry as to whether she had already made ad- 
vances to her husband, said, “‘ No, but he has made 
them to me.”@ This behaviour, I take it, is char- 
acteristic of the true mistress of the household, on 
the one hand not to avoid or to feel annoyed at such 
actions on the part of her husband if he begins them, 
and on the other not to take the initiative herself; 
for the one course is meretricious and froward, the 
other disdainful and unamiable. 

19. A wife ought not to make friends of her own, 
but to enjoy her husband’s friends in common with 
him. The gods are the first and most important 
friends. Wherefore it is becoming for a wife to 
worship and to know only the gods that her husband 
believes in, and to shut the front door tight upon 
all queer rituals and outlandish superstitions. For 
with no god do stealthy and secret rites performed 
by a woman find any favour. 

20. Plato ® asserts that the state is prosperous and 
happy in which the people hear “ mine” and “ not 
mine ’”’ most rarely uttered, the reason being that 
the citizens, so far as in them lies, treat all things 
of real importance as common property. Much 
more should such expressions be eliminated from the 
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ToLavTHY parry dvypioba. many damep of tarpoi 
A€yovat Tas TOV edwvdpwr mAnyas thy alcOnow 
év tois de€tois avadépew, odtw THY yvvaika Tots 
To0 avipos cupradeiy KaAddv' Kat tov avdpa tots 
ths yuvaids, tv’ womep of Seapol Kata THY én- 
ddMakw taxydv 8 adAAjAwy AapPdvovow, ovTws 
éxatépov THv edvoray avTiotpodov azrobiddvTos 4} 
kowwvia adlnrat Sv’ audoiv. Kal yap 4 ddars 


vz A ~ - < nn 3 > € la 
F piyvoct bia TOv owpdtwv judas, wv’ € éxarépwr 


141 


peépos AaBodoa Kai ovyxeaca Kowdv audotépats 
am0d@ 70 yevvesLevor, Wate pnd€repov Stopioas 
pede Siaxpivar 76 tiov 7 70 a.Mdrptov. avTn 
Tolvuy Kat Xpnparay Kowwvia mpoonret pdAvora 
Tots yapodow, «is play odciay mdvta Karta- 
xeapévois Kal avapetEact 4} TO pepos idiov Kal 
TO pépos aAAdTpiov GAA wav tdiov HyeioGar Kat 
pndév adddrpiov. WoTrep TO KpGpa Kaitot datos 
peTéxov mActovos otvov Kadodpev, obtw Thy obciay 
Sef Kal tov olxov Tob dvdpds A€yeoBar, Kav 4 
yurn mAciova aupBddAnrat. 

21. DirdaAovtos % ‘Eddy, didydoves 6 Lapis: 
dpdovytos 6 ’OSvaceds, oppwv 4 IInveAdayn. S10 
rotro pakdptos ydpos 6 Todtwy Kat lydwrds, 6 
8 éxetvwy “Tidda kaxdv "EXAqos Kal BapBdapors 
evoinoer. 

22. ‘O ‘Papatos iro trav didwy vovietotpevos 
b7t adhppova yuvatka Kal mAovalay Kal Wpalay am- 


1 xaddv Wyttenbach : “@d)or. 





@ Cf. Plutarch’s Life of Aemilius Paulus, chap. v. (p. 
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married state; save that, as physicians tell us that 
blows on the left side of the body record the sensa- 
tion on the right side, so, in the same way, it is a 
lovely thing for the wife to sympathize with her 
husband’s concerns and the husband with the wife’s, 
so that, as ropes, by being intertwined, get strength 
from each other, thus, by the due contribution of 
goodwill in corresponding measure by each member, 
the copartnership may be preserved through the 
joint action of both. For Nature unites us through 
the commingling of our bodies, in order that, by 
taking and blending together a portion derived from 
each member of a pair, the offspring which she 
produces may be common to both, so that neither 
can define or distinguish his own or the other’s part 
therein. Such a copartnership in property as well 
is especially befitting married people, who should 
pour all their resources into a common fund, and 
combine them, and each should not regard one part 
as his own and another part as the other’s, but all 
as his own and nothing as the other’s. As we call 
a mixture “ wine,” although the larger of the com- 
ponent parts is water, so the property and the estate 
ought to be said to belong to the husband even 
though the wife contribute the larger share. 

21. Helen was fond of wealth and Paris of pleasure; 
Odysseus was sensible and Penelope virtuous. 
Therefore the marriage of the latter pair was happy 
and enviable, while that of the former created an 
“* Tliad of woes ” for Greeks and barbarians. 

22. The Roman,* on being admonished by his 
friends because he had put away a virtuous, wealthy, 


257 3), and Hieronymus, Adversus Iovinianum, i. chap. 
xlviii. (vol. ii. p. 292 of Migne’s edition), 
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(141) emrepiparo, TOV sedAtwov" avrots mporetvas Kat yap 
obros,” ” dy, “ Kadds ety kal Kawwds, ary’ ovdels 
olde 6 O7rou pe OEBee.’ > 8et rotvuy pH mpourt pide 
yever pydé Kadrer rH yovaixa MLOTEVELY, An’ ev 

‘ ols dnretat pdrora Tov avdpos, optAla Te Kat 70e 
Kat ovpreptpopa, taba pe} oKhnpa pnd? dvidvra 

B ka? Tyeepav arn’ _eddppoora. Kat dAvra Kat mpoo- 
prj TapEXey. woTEp yap ot Catpot Tovs é€ airy 
ddajAwy Kal Kara patKpov ov. eyopevay yervw- 
pévous Tuperovs pGAdov Sedoikaow 7 7 Tovs eudavets 
Kat peyddas mpopacets EXovTas, ouTw Ta. dav- 
Odvovra Tous mohovds pouxpa kat ouvert} Kat Ka- 
nyepwwe. Tpooxkpovpara yuvauKos Kal avdpos uaAdov 
Suiornoe kal Avpaiveras Thy oupBiwow, 

23. ‘O Bacweds Didktamos Ypa OcooadAs yuvas- 
Kos airiay éyovons katadappaKeve avTov. eoTov- 
Sacer otvy 7 ’OdAvumias AaBety riy dvOpwmoy bro- 
xelpiov. wos 8 els. oy eMotoa 76 rT etdos 
edmpemtys eddvn kal SueAexOn Tmpos abray ovK 

Ca dyevvars ove” dovveras, Xauperwoar,’ elzev 7 
"Odupmas, * at, SiaBorat. oe yap ev oeaurij 7a 
 pdppaxa € exets.” Gpaxov oby tt ylyverat mpaypa 
yapeTh yern Kal vO}LLpLos, av év abr hi mavra 
Depevn, Kal mpotka Kal yevos Kal pdppara Kat 
Tov KeoTov avrov, 7Oer Kal dperH KaTepydonrat 
Thy ebvoay. 

24. WdAw % ’Odvpmids, adAKod Tivos veavioxou 
yipavtos edmpen yuvaixa Kakds dKovovcar, 


1 xddriov in Life of emilius Paulus, p. 257 B: Kdédmov, 
xadXytov Stobaeus, Ixxiv. 45. 





4 Much the same story is told of the wife of Hystaspes by 
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and lovely wife, reached out his shoe and said, 
“Yes, this is beautiful to look at, and new, but 
nobody knows where it pinches me.’”’ A wife, then, 
ought not to rely on her dowry or birth or beauty, 
but on things in which she gains the greatest hold 
on her husband, namely conversation, character, and 
comradeship, which she must render not perverse 
or vexatious day by day, but accommodating, in- 
offensive, and agreeable. For, as physicians have 
more fear of fevers that originate from obscure causes 
and gradual accretion than of those which may be 
accounted for by manifest and weighty reasons, so 
it is the petty, continual, daily clashes between man 
and wife, unnoticed by the great majority, that 
disrupt and mar married life. 

23. King Philip was enamoured of a Thessalian 
woman who was accused of using magic charms upon 
him. Olympias accordingly made haste to get the 
woman into her power. But when the latter had 
come into the queen’s presence and was seen to be 
beautiful in appearance, and her conversation with 
the queen was not lacking in good-breeding or 
cleverness, Olympias exclaimed, ‘‘ Away with these 
slanders! You have your magic charms in yourself.” 4 
And so a wedded and lawful wife becomes an irre- 
sistible thing if she makes everything, dowry, birth, 
magic charms, and even the magic girdle? itself, to 
be inherent in herself, and by character and virtue 
succeeds in winning her husband’s love. 

24. On another occasion, when a young man of the 
court had married a beautiful woman ° of bad reputa- 
Satyrus in his Life of Euripides (Oryrhynchus Papyri, ix. 
p- 157). > Homer, ZI. xiv. 214, 


* Pantica of Cyprus, according to Phylarchus, as quoted 
by Athenaeus, 609 c. 
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(1 41) “ obros, elvev, “ ovK éxet Aoyiopidy: ob yap ay 
Tots opbadwois eynye.” det 8€ pr) Tots dppace 
-yapety pndé tots daxrvAos, worep Error yndi- 

D cavres wé0a épovaayv AapBdvovow, od Kpivavres 
TAs ovpBiwcoperny. 

25. ‘O Leoxparns éxéheve Tov eoomrpilopeveny 
veaviaxwy TOUS pev aiaypous éravopfodabar TH 
dperh, Tovs d¢ Kadods Ba KaTavax ive Th Karla 
76 eldos. Kaddv ody Kal THY olkodéomoWway, dTaY 
év tTais xepolw éxn TO Eoomrpov, adrny ev éavTh 
Siarareiv, my pev alaypay “ Tt ov, ay ey oudpwy 
yévaar;? THY dé Kahny “rd obv, dy Kal owMdpwy 
yevenpeat; "TR yap alaxpd geuvov et dirctras 
dia 70 400s pGMov } 76 Kaos, 

26. Tats Avoavdpov Ovyatpdow 6 Tupavvos 6 
Lucedkos iuatia cal mAdKia TOV ToAUTEAaY eTEp- 

Eger: 6 8€ Avoavdpos otk é\aBev eid, “‘ rabra 7a 
Kéomia KaTatcxyvvel prov paddAdov } Koauyoe. Tas 
Ouyarépas.”’ mpdtepos Se Avadvdpov LodokdAjs 
todr etzev, 

od Kdapos, otk, & TAHpov, GAN axoopia 
gaivoir dv elvar adv te papydtyns dpevdy. 


‘ / / ? ay ce A 

Kéaptos ydp eotw, ws éheye Kpdrys, TO 
Koopotv.” Koopet bé 76 KoopuwTépav m7 yovaira 
mowobtv. movel 5é TowadTyY odTE xpvads obTE opd- 


* Attributed to Bias by Stobaeus, Florilegium, iii. 79 & 
and by Demetrius Phalereus, Sayings of the Seven Wise Men. 
Other authors (e.g. Diogenes Laertius, ii. 33) assign it to 
Socrates. 

» Dionysius according to Plutarch, Aforalia, 190 £, 229 a, 
and Life of Lysander, chap. ii. (p. 439 p). The saine stery 
is told of Archidamus in Moralia 218 r. 
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tion, Olympias said, ‘‘ That fellow has no brains ; 
else he would not have married onsight.”” Marriages 
ought not to be made by trusting the eyes only, or 
the fingers either, as is the case with some who take 
a wife after counting up how much she brings with 
her, but without deciding what kind of a helpmate 
she will be. 

25. Socrates4 used to urge the ill-favoured among 
the mirror-gazing youth to make good their defect by 
virtue, and the handsome not to disgrace their face 
and figure by vice. So too it is an admirable thing 
for the mistress of the household, whenever she holds 
her mirror in her hands, to talk with herself—for the 
ill-favoured woman to say to herself, “‘ What if I am 
not virtuous ?”’ and the beautiful one, ‘‘ What if I 
am virtuous as well?” For if the ill-favoured woman 
is loved for her character, that is something of which 
she can be very proud, far more than if she were 
loved for her beauty. 

26. The Sicilian despot® sent clothing and jewellery 
of the costly kind to the daughters of Lysander ; 
but Lysander would not accept them, saying, ‘‘ These 
adornments will disgrace my daughters far more 
than they will adorn them.” But Sophocles,° before 
Lysander, had said this : 


Adornment! No, you wretch! Naught that adorns 
*Twould seem to be—your crazy mind’s desire. 


For, as Crates used to say, ‘‘ adornment is that which 
adorns,’ and that adorns or decorates a woman 
which makes her more decorous. It is not gold or 
precious stones or scarlet that makes her such, but 


¢ From an unknown play ; ¢f. Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. 
p- 310, Sophocles, No. 762. 
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paydos ovTe KéKKos, GAN boca cepvdryntos ed- 
rakias aldots eupacw mrepuridnow. 

27. Of TH yapnrta Ovovres “Hog TH yodny ob 

r ovykabayiCovar tois aAXots i lepois, aw efeAdvres 
éppufay rapa Tov Bapor, priGie ataer Tob vopo- 
Gérav ro Hadérore deiy xoA wy pnd? dpyjy yonw 
mapetvan. Set yap elvar THs olxodeomotvys worep 
olvou 76 abornpov apPéAjov Kal dv, jt) TUKpOV 
aomep aAdns pndé pappardses.| 

28. Adrav 7 Hevoxpdre. Baputépw to 
AOos dvr raANa Sé Kal KayalG mapexedevero 
Gvew traits Xdprow. ola 8) Kal rH owdporr 
pdAora Setv mpds Tov dvdpa yaptrwy, iv’, ws eAeye 

142 Mntpddwpos, “ 78dws cuvorkh Kal ph dpylouevy 
OTL jowppovel.” bet yap pre tHv ebrteAR Kab- 
apidrnTos dyuedciv pare THY pidardpov drogpoatvys: 
roel yap a xXarerdrys and mv edtagiay THs 
yovatds, wonep 7H purapta my apédevar. 

29. ‘H doBoupevn yeAdoo mpds Tov dvdpa Kai 
matgai? re, aa) pavij Opaceta Kai dxddaaros, ovodev 
Sade per THs tva 7 Soxh pupilecbar Thy cepadry 
pnd? drerpopevys, Kal iva a prxotobar TO mpéo- 
wrrov Bde ViTTOPLEVNS. Opayuev 5é Kal 7rownras Kal 
piropas, daou pevyouat TO rept THY Ack dxAucov 

B kat avedAevbepov Kai xaxdlydrov, trois mpdypace Kat 


1 atta: Wyttenbach: mpaga. 


2 Cf. O. Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie und Religions- 
geschichte, p. 11384; also Plutarch, Frag. 2 of De Daedalis 
Platacensibus (in Bernardakis’s edition, vol. vii. p. 44). 

> The same advice in Moralia 769 p, in Plutarch’s Life of 
C. Marius, chap. ii. (p. 407 a), and a slightly different 
inference in Aoralia, 753 c. 
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whatever invests her with that something which 
betokens dignity, good behaviour, and modesty. 

27. Those who offer sacrifice to Hera, the Pro- 
tectress of Wedlock,* do not consecrate the bitter 
gall with the other parts of the offering, but remove 
it and cast it beside the altar—an intimation on 
the part of him who established this custom that 
bitterness and anger ought never to find a place in 
married life. For the acerbity of the mistress, like 
that of wine, ought to be salutary and pleasant, not 
bitter like that of aloes, nor suggestive of a dose of 
medicine. 

28. Plato® advised Xenocrates, who was somewhat 
churlishin character but otherwise a good and honour- 
able man, to sacrifice to the Graces. It is my opinion 
that the virtuous woman has especial need of graces 
in her relations with her husband, in order that, as 
Metrodorus ¢ used to put it, “‘ she may live pleasantly 
with him and not be cross all the time because she 
is virtuous.” The thrifty woman must not neglect 
cleanliness, nor the loving wife cheerfulness; for 
asperity makes a wife’s correct behaviour disagree- 
able, just as untidiness has a similar effect upon 
plain living. 

29. The woman who is afraid to laugh and jest a 
bit with her husband, lest possibly she appear bold 
and wanton, is no different from one who will not 
use oil on her head lest she be thought to use per- 
fume, or from one who will not even wash her face 
lest she be thought to use rouge. But we observe 
both poets and public speakers, such as try to avoid 
vulgarity, narrowness, and affectation in their 
diction, employing all artistry to move and stir the 


¢ Cf. Moralia, 753 c. 
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~ od f ~ rn! 
Tals olxovopiicus Kal tots WOeow dyew Kal xuvely 
Tov akpoaTiy pirorexvobvras. 510 bet Kal THY 
otxodéorouwar ore mav 70 mepirrov Kal éraupuxoy 
Kat _Tavnyupucdy, ra) movoboa, pevyer Kat Tap- 
atreirat, paMAov pidorexvety év tats HOtkats Kal 
Bwwotixats xdpiot mpds Tov dvdpa, TO KarA@ pel? 
19 ~ Oi. ha , bos i Ld ta 
Hoovis auveBiLovoay adrév. dv 8 dpa dvcer tis 
avornpa Kat dkpatos yévnTat Kal dyidvvtos, 
evyvwpovelv Set Tov dvdpa, kai kabdrep 6 Duxiwv, 
rob ’Avrimdtpov mpafw atta mpoordtrovros ov 
Kadny obd€ mpémovcay,' elrev “od Svvacal por 

4. é ~ A fa a” C4 , 

Kal didw xphobar Kal KdAaKt,”” obtw Aoyilesbar 
mept THS cwdpovos Kal avarnpads yuvaikds ““ od 
dvvapat TH abtH Kal ws yanerH Kal ws éraipa 
ouveivat.” 

30. Tats Atyurriaus bTodHpLact xphobat ToT pov 
ovK Hv, OWS ev ole Sinuepevwor. tev Se mAci- 
oTwy yuvaKary apy daoSijara Sidypuca mepteAns 

‘\ ta A i * , FJ 
kat wéddua Kal mepioxedidas Kal mopdvpay Kal 
peprnios évdov pévovow. 

‘H Ocave mapednve Thy xelpa mreptBadro- 

ans 70 ipdrwov. eltbvros be Twos" “ KaNds 6 6 7H 
7" aXN od Sef Se 

xus,” “ daAX od Sypdovos,” Edy. Set 5é pr) pdvov 

A ~ 3 A 4 \ / ra 
Tov mAxu GAAd pyndé Tov Adyov Byydotoy elvae 
THs owpovos, Kat THY dwryv as dmoyvpyvwow 

1 ok odcav d¢ mpéroveay Stobaeus, Florilegium, Ixxiv. 49. 


2 eimbyros 6€ revos os Stobaeus, Florilegium, \xxiv. 49: rwds & 
elrévros. 


* Cf. Moralia, 64c, 188 ¥, 533 p; Plutarch’s Life of 
Phocion, chap. xxx. (p. 755 B); Life of Agis, chap. ii. 
(p. 795 &). 
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hearer by means of their subject matter, their 
handling of it, and their portrayal of characters. 
So too the mistress of the household, just because 
she avoids and deprecates everything extravagant, 
meretricious, and ostentatious (and she does well to 
do so), ought all the more, in the graces of her 
character and daily life, to employ all artistry upon 
her husband, habituating him to what is honourable 
and at the same time pleasant. However, if a woman 
is naturally uncompromising, arbitrary, and un- 
pleasant, the husband must be considerate, and do 
as Phocion did when Antipater prescribed for him 
a dishonourable and unbecoming course of action. 
Phocion said, ‘‘ You cannot use me as a friend and 
flatterer both,” * and so the husband must reason 
about his virtuous and uncompromising wife, ‘! I 
cannot have the society of the same woman both as 
wife and as paramour. 

30. The women of Egypt, by inherited custom, 
were not allowed to wear shoes,? so that they should 
stay at home all day ; and most women, if you take 
from them gold-embroidered shoes, bracelets, anklets, 
purple, and pearls, stay indoors. 

31. Theano,* in putting her cloak about her 
exposed her arm. Somebody exclaimed, “ A lovely 
arm.” ‘‘ But not for the public,’ said she. Not 
only the arm of the virtuous woman, but her speech 
as well, ought to be not for the public, and she ought 
to be modest and guarded about saying anything 


> This is quite contrary to the classical Greek tradition 
(Herodotus, ii. 35 ; Sophocles, Oedipus Colaneus 339), which 
errs just as badly in the other direction. 
¢ Wife of Pythagoras the philosopher. The story is told 
a little more fully by Clement of Alexandria, Stromata, iv. 
p. 522 c. 
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(142) aidetobar Kal gvddrrec8ar mpds Tovs éxrds: 
' évopdrar yap adtH Kat wabos Kat Hos Kai Sudbeous 
Aadovons. 

32. THv ’Hrciwy 6 Dewdias "Adpodirny emoince 
xeddvyy matotcav, olkouplas oatpBodov tais 
yuvatti Kai owwmis. Set yap 7 mpos Tov avdpa 
Aarety 7 8a Tod avdpés, yu) Svoyepatvovcay ef 
bv dAdotpias yAdtrns womep adAnrys Pbéyyerat 
cepvdtepov.? 

33, Ot wAovoror Kal of Bacwrels TYys@vrTes Tods 
g¢itoaddous adtovs Te Koopotct KaKetvous, of dé 
grrécogoar rods mAovaiovs Oepametovres odK éxei- 

E vous rowodow evddéovs dA adtods adoforépous. 
TobTo oupPaiver Kat wept Tas yuvatkas. daoTdT- 
Tovoat pev yap €auvTds Tots avdpdow emawodvrat, 
kpatetv $€ BovAduevar paddov trav KpaToupevwr 
doynovotat. ‘kparety Sé€ Sei? rov avdpa rijs 
yuvakds ody ws Seomdrnv KTipaTos GAN ws 
puxnv awpartos,’ cuprafobvTa Kat oupmreduKdra 
TH edvoia.? womep obv aajatos EoTe KdEoOaL [7 
SovAevovta tals ydovats adtob Kal tats émGupitats, 
ouTw yvvatkds dpyew eddpaivertra Kal xapitd- 
juevov. 

34. Tév ocwpuatwr ot giddcofor Ta pev €K 
dsccoTteéTwv Adyovow elvae Kxabdrep orddAov Kal 
¥ otparomedov, Ta 8 ex cuvamTopévwy ods oikiay 
Kal vaby, Ta 8 Hrwudva Kal oupdvy Kabdarep 
1 ceuvdbrepov] omitted by Stobaeus, ibid., perhaps rightly. 

2 Many mss. omit de? and add dixaiéy éorev after evvolg. 





* Pausanias, vi. 25.13 ef. also Plutarch, Moralia, 381 5. 
Roscher, Lexikon d. gr. u. rom. Mythologie, i. p. 412, 
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in the hearing of outsiders, since it is an exposure 
of herself; for in her talk can be seen her feelings, 
character, and disposition. 

32. Pheidias made the Aphrodite of the Eleans 
with one foot on a tortoise,? to typify for womankind 
keeping at home and keeping silence. For a woman 
ought to do her talking either to her husband or 
through her husband, and she should not feel 
aggrieved if, like the flute-player, she makes a more 
impressive sound through a tongue not her own. 

83. Rich men and princes by conferring honours 
on philosophers adorn both themselves and the 
philosophers; but, on the other hand, philosophers 
by paying court to the rich do not enhance the 
repute of the rich but lower their own. So is it 
with women also; if they subordinate themselves 
to their husbands, they are commended, but if they 
want to have control, they cut a sorrier figure than 
the subjects of their control. And control ought to 
be exercised by the man over the woman, not as the 
owner has control of a piece of property, but, as the 
soul controls the body, by entering into her feelings 
and being knit to her through goodwill. As, there- 
fore, it is possible to exercise care over the body 
without being a slave to its pleasures and desires, so 
it is possible to govern a wife, and at the same time 
to delight and gratify her. 

34. Philosophers® say of bodies that some are 
composed of separate elements, as a fleet or an army, 
others of elements joined together, as a house or a 
ship, and still others form together an intimate union, 
mentions two ancient bronzes, one Greek and one Etruscan, 
in which Aphrodite is represented with one foot on a tortoise. 


* Undoubtedly the Stoic philosophers are meant; ef. 
Moralia, 426 a. 
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A Fé cy > a 3 ~ > > Zé 
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~ 4 4 w € / A -. A %: 
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€ > . i > ¢ ve 2 o > a ~ 
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a ¢) ~ ~ 
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# “a ~ f cal 
KoAatvyn. toito Set yuyvaoxovcay Ti yuvaika 
Oeparevew tiv mpddacw: éote S€ Cydorumia ris 
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~ 7 a ~ ie. ~ 
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1 ob avyxadevddvrwy Madvig. 





* The meaning of this passage is made quite clear by No. 
4 of the fragmenta incerta of the Moralia, in vol. vii. of 
Bernardakis’s edition, p. 151, and Musonius, pp. 67-68 of 
OU. Hense’s edition =Stobaeus, Florilegium, lxix. 23. 

® Cf. Moralia, 265 ©. 

© Hieronymus, Adversus Iovinianum, i. chap. xlviii. (vol. 
ii. p. 292 of Migne’s edition), amplifies this by a reference 
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as is the case with every living creature. In about 
the same way, the marriage of a couple in love with 
each other is an intimate union; that of those who 
marry for dowry or children is of persons joined 
together: and that of those who merely sleep in the 
same bed is of separate persons who may be regarded 
as cohabiting, but not really living together. As 
the mixing of liquids, according to what men of 
science say, extends throughout their entire content, 
so also in the case of married people there ought to 
be a mutual amalgamation of their bodies, property, 
friends, and relations. In fact, the purpose of the 
Roman law-giver’ who prohibited the giving and 
receiving of presents between man and wife was, 
not to prevent their sharing in anything, but that 
they should feel that they shared all things in 
common. 

35. In Leptis, a city of Africa, it is an inherited 
custom ¢ for the bride, on the day after her marriage, 
to send to the mother of the bridegroom and ask for 
apot. The latter does not give it, and also declares 
that she has none, her purpose being that the bride 
may from the outset realize the stepmother’s atti- 
tude in her mother-in-law, and, in the event of some 
harsher incident later on, may not feel indignant or 
resentful. A wife ought to take cognizance of this 
hostility, and try to cure the cause of it, which is the 
mother’s jealousy of the bride as the object of her 
son’s affection. The one way to cure this trouble is 
to create an affection for herself personally on the 
part of her husband, and at the same time not to 
divert or lessen his affection for his mother. 


to Terence, Hecyra, ii. 1. 4: ** All mothers-in-law hate their 
daughters-in-law,”’ 
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1 9 éav7r§s Bernardakis: dé adris. = 

2 dvretedatver] uéya Bojoavras ée\avvew Stobaeus, Flori- 


legium, \xxiv. 51. 
3 mpocehxtery F.C.B.: mpocex\ve. 
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36. Mothers appear to have a greater love for their 
sons because of a feeling that their sons are able to 
help them, and fathers for their daughters because 
of a feeling that the daughters have need of their 
help. Perhaps, also, because of the honour accorded 
by man and wife to each other, the one wishes openly 
to show that he feels greater esteem and affection 
for the attributes which are more characteristic of 
the other. And herein there may perhaps be a 
divergence, but, on the other hand, it is a nice thing 
if the wife, in the deference she shows, is observed 
to incline rather toward her husband’s parents than 
her own, and, if she is distressed over anything, to 
refer it to them without the knowledge of her own 
parents. For seeming confidence begets confidence, 
and love, love. 

37. The generals issued orders to the Greeks in 
Cyrus’s army,? that if the enemy advanced shouting 
they should receive them with silence, but, on the 
other hand, if the enemy kept silent, they should 
charge against them with a shout. Women who 
have sense keep quiet while their husbands in their 
fits of anger vociferate, but when their husbands are 
silent they talk to them and mollify them by words 
of comfort. 

38. Euripides? is right in censuring those who 
employ the lyre as an accompaniment to wine. For 
music ought rather to be invoked on occasions of 
anger and grief rather than to be made an added 
attraction for those who are engaged in their 
pleasures. So you two must regard those persons 


® Possibly a confused reminiscence of Xenophon, Ana- 
basis,i. 7. 4, andi. 8. 11. 
» Medea, 190. Cf. also Plutarch, Moralia, 710 e. 
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1 Gd0és] Wyttenbach, followed by Hartman, thinks the 
adjective unnecessary. 





2 Adapted from Homer, Zl. xiv. 205, 209. 

> Euripides, Andromache, 930; cf. also Hieronymus, 
Adversus lovinianum, i. chap. xlviii. (vol. ii. p. 292 of 
Migne’s edition). 
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in error who for the sake of pleasure occupy the same 
bed, but when they get into some angry disagree- 
ment repose apart; they ought, instead, at that 
time especially to invoke Aphrodite, who is the best 
physician for such disorders. Such no doubt is the 
teaching of the poet * when he represents Hera as 
saying, 

I will settle their uncomposed quarrels, 


Sending them back to their bed to a union of loving 
enjoyment. 


39. At all times and in all places a wife ought to 
try to avoid any clash with her husband, and a 
husband with his wife, but they ought to be especially 
on their guard against doing this in the privacy of 
their bedchamber. The woman in travail and pain 
kept saying to those who were trying to make her go 
to bed, ‘‘ How can the bed cure this ailment which 
I contracted in bed?” But the disagreements, 
recriminations, and angry passions which the bed 
generates are not easily settled in another place and 
at another time. 

40. Hermione seems to speak the truth when she 
says,? 


Bad women’s visits brought about my fall. 


This, however, does not come about so simply, but 
only when marital disagreements and jealousies open 
not only a wife’s doors but also her hearing to such 
women. So, at such a time especially, a woman 
who has sense ought to stop her ears, and be on her 
guard against whispered insinuations, so that fire 
may not be added to fire. and she ought to have 


¢ Cf. the note on 123 F supra. 
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1 ai omitted by Stobaeus, lxxiv. 52. 
2 airdv] atriv Wilamowitz, perhaps rightly. 
3 zé\w Basel edition, 1542: él, 
4 iepwrarés] iepwrepds Madvig. 





If. Moralia, 179 a and 457 ¥r. A similar remark of 
Pree is quoted in Moralia, 230 p. 
» A remark of the same tenor is attributed to Phocion by 
Plutarch, Aforalia, 188 a, and Life of Phocion, chap. x. 
(p. 746 £). 
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ready in mind the saying of Philip.e For it is told 
that when he was being incited by his friends against 
the Greeks on the ground that they were being well 
treated, but were speaking ill of him, he said, ‘““ What 
would happen, then, if we were to treat them ill?” 
So when these back-biters say, ‘‘ Your husband 
treats grievously his loving and virtuous wife.” “* Yes, 
what would happen, then, if I were to begin to hate 
him and wrong him ? ” 

41. A man whose slave had run away, on catching 
sight of the fugitive some time later, ran after him; 
but when the slave got ahead of him by taking refuge 
in a treadmill, the master said, “‘ Where else could 
I have wished to find you rather than here?” 
So then let the woman who, on account of jealousy, 
is entering a writ of divorce, and is in a high dudgeon, 
say to herself, “‘ Where else would my rival like 

’ better to see me, what would she rather have me do, 
than feel aggrieved with my husband and quarrel 
with him and abandon my very home and chamber ? ” 

42. The Athenians observe three sacred plough- 
ings: the first at Scirum ¢ in commemoration of the 
most ancient of sowings ; the second in Raria,° and 
the third near the base of the Acropolis, the so-called 
Buzygius © (the ox-yoking). But most sacred of all 
such sowings is the marital sowing and ploughing for 
the procreation of children. It is a beautiful epithet 


¢ Scirum was near Athens on the road to Eleusis; the 
Rarian plain was near Eleusis; the most convenient 
references regarding these sacred ploughings are Roscher, 
Lexikon der griech.und rom. Mythologie, s.r. Buzyges, and 
Harrison and Verrall, Mythology and Monuments of Ancient 
Athens, pp. 166-8. 
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Meddv@tos Hieronymus, Amyot, and Xylander: é\avéos. 
rosodro Reiske: Toootrw. 3 871] at Hercher. 


1 
2 








@ Nauck, T'rag. Graec. Frag. p. 310, Sophocles, No. 763. 
’ Cf. Plato, Laws, p. 839 a. 
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which Sophocles applied to Aphrodite when he called 
her “‘ bountiful-bearing Cytherea.”"* Therefore man 
and wife ought especially to indulge in this with 
circumspection, keeping themselves pure from all 
unholy and unlawful intercourse with others, and not 
sowing seed from which they are unw illing to have 
any offspring,® and from which if any issue does result, 
they are ashamed of it, and try to conceal it. 

43. When the orator Gorgias read to the Greeks 
at Olympia a speech about concord,° Melanthius said, 
“ This fellow is giving us advice about concord, and 
yet in his own household he has not prevailed upon 
himself, his wife, and maidservant, three persons 
only, to live in concord.” For there was, apparently, 
some love on Gorgias’s part and jealousy on the wife’s 
part towards the girl. A man therefore ought to 
have his household well harmonized who is going 
to harmonize State, Forum, and friends. For it is 
much more likely that the sins of women rather than 
sins against women will go unnoticed by most people. 

44. They say that the cat is excited to frenzy by 
the odour of perfumes. Now if it happened that 
women were similarly made furious and frantic by 
perfumes, it would be a dreadful thing for their 
husbands not to abstain from perfume, but for the 
sake of their own brief pleasure to permit their 
wives to suffer in this way. Now inasmuch as women 
are affected in this way, not by their husbands’ using 
perfume, but by their having connexion with other 
women, it is unfair to pain and disturb them so much 
for the sake of a trivial pleasure, and not to follow 
with wives the practice observed in approaching bees 


¢ Cf. Diels, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, ii. pp. 248-9 
(Gorgias, B 7-8"). 
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@ A wide-spread ancient superstition ; the classical refer- 
ences may be found in Magerstedt, Die Bienenzucht des 
Altertums, Sondershausen, 1851. 

* Cf. Moralia, 330 8. 

¢ Cf. Moralia, 167 c. 
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(because these insects are thought to be irritable and 
bellicose towards men who have been with women) 4 
—to be pure and clean from all connexion with others 
when they approach their wives. 

45. Those who have to go near elephants do not 
put on bright clothes, nor do those who go near bulls 
put on red®; for the animals are made especially 
furious by these colours ; and tigers, they say, when 
surrounded by the noise of beaten drums go com- 
pletely mad and tear themselves to pieces.* Since, 
then, this is also the case with men, that some cannot 
well endure the sight of scarlet and purple clothes, 
while others are annoyed by cymbals and drums,4 
what terrible hardship is it for women to refrain 
from such things, and not disquiet or irritate their 
husbands, but live with them in constant gentleness? 

46, A woman once said to Philip, who was trying 
to force her to come to him against her will, “‘ Let me 
go. All women are the same when the lights are 
out.” This is well said as an answer to adulterous 
and licentious men, but the wedded wife ought 
especially when the light is out not to be the same as 
ordinary women, but, when her body is invisible, her 
virtue, her exclusive devotion to her husband, her 
constancy, and her affection, ought to be most in 
evidence. 

47. Platoé used to advise the elderly men more 
especially to have the sense of shame before the 
young, so that the young may be respectful toward 
them ; for where the old men are without sense of 
shame, he felt, no respect or deference is engendered 

4 An indication that the wife was interested in some 
foreign religion like the worship of Cybele. 


- © Lews, p.729c. Also cited or referred to by Plutarch, 
Moralia, 14 8, 71 8, and 272 c. 
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1 ydldwow Stephanus: yddoeouw. 





* Plutarch’s wife presumably; who Aristylla was we do 
not know. 
+ Adapted from Homer, Z1. vi. 429. 
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in the young. The husband ought to bear this in 
mind, and show no greater respect for anybody than 
for his wife, seeing that their chamber is bound to 
be for her a school of orderly behaviour or of wanton- 
ness. The man who enjoys the very pleasures from 
which he tries to dissuade his wife is in no wise 
different from him who bids her fight to the death 
against the enemies to whom he has himself sur- 
rendered. 

48. In regard to love of finery, I beg, Eurydice, 
that you will read and try to remember what was 
written to Aristylla by Timoxena*; and as for you, 
Pollianus, you must not think that your wife will 
refrain from immoderate display and extravagance 
if she sees that you do not despise these things in 
others, but, on the contrary, find delight in gilded 
drinking-cups, pictured walls, trappings for mules, 
and showy neckbands for horses. For it is impossible 
to expel-extravagance from the wife’s part of the 
house when it has free range amid the men’s rooms. 

Besides, Pollianus, you already possess sufficient 
maturity to study philosophy, and I beg that you 
will beautify your character with the aid of discourses 
which are attended by logical demonstration and 
mature deliberation, seeking the company and in- 
struction of teachers who will help you. And for 
your wife you must collect from every source what is 
useful, as do the bees, and carrying it within your own 
self impart it to her, and then discuss it with her, 
and make the best of these doctrines her favourite 
and familiar themes. For to her 


Thou art a father and precious-loved mother, 
Yea, and a brother as well.? 
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1 'AyAaovixyns Reiske: dyavixys. 
2 vis Kronenberg: ris. 
3 rochoat] kvioae Wyttenbach. 


* Adapted from Homer, JI. vi. 429. 
> Cf. Moralia, 416 ¥. The belief that Thessalian women 
had the power to draw down the moon was wide-spread 
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No less ennobling is it for a man to hear his wife say, 
“ My dear husband, 


Nay, but thou art to me # 


guide, philosopher, and teacher in all that is most 
lovely and divine.’”’ Studies of this sort, in the first 
place, divert women from all untoward conduct ; for 
a woman studying geometry will be ashamed to be a 
dancer, and she will not swallow any beliefs in magic 
charms while she is under the charm of Plato’s or 
Xenophon’s words. And if anybody professes power 
to pull down the moon from the sky, she will laugh 
at the ignorance and stupidity of women who believe 
these things, inasmuch as she herself is not un- 
schooled in astronomy, and has read in the books 
about Aglaonice.® the daughter of Hegetor of 
Thessaly, and how she, through being thoroughly 
acquainted with the periods of the full moon when it 
is subject to eclipse, and, knowing beforehand the 
time when the moon was due to be overtaken by 
the earth’s shadow, imposed upon the women, and 
made them all] believe that she was drawing down 
the moon. 

It is said that no woman ever produced a child 
without the co-operation of a man, yet there are mis- 
shapen, fleshlike, uterine growths originating in some 
infection, which develop of themselves and acquire 
firmness and solidity, and are commonly called 
“moles.” Great care must be taken that this sort 
of thing does not take place in women’s minds. For 
if they do not receive the seed of good doctrines and 
share with their husbands in intellectual advance- 
in antiquity. It may suffice here to refer to Aristophanes, 


Clouds, 749, and for Agiaonice to Plutarch, Voralia 417 a. 
¢ Cf. Aristotle, De generatione animalium, iv. 7. 
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1 xarddvooa Moralia, 646 Fr: xa7bavotoa. 
2 redéxes ibid. : maid’ exes. 





* Wife of Pythagoras; cf. 142 c, supra. 
» Also called Eumetis, daughter of Cleobulus ; ef. 148 c-E, 
150 £, and 154 a-c, infra. 
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ment, they, left to themselves, conceive many un- 
toward ideas and low designs and emotions. 

And as for you, Eurydice, I beg that you will iry 
to be conversant with the sayings of the wise and 
good, and always have at your tongue’s end those 
sentiments which you used to cull in your girlhood’s 
days when you were with us, so that you may give 
joy to your husband, and may be admired by other 
women, adorned, as you will be, without price, with 
rare and precious jewels. For you cannot acquire 
and put upon you this rich woman’s pearls or that 
foreign woman’s silks without buying them at a high 
price, but the ornaments of Theano,? Cleobulina, p 
Gorgo,* the wife of Leonidas, Timocleia,? the sister 
of Theagenes, Claudia © of old, Cornelia, * daughter 
of Scipio, and of all other women who have been 
admired and renowned, you may wear about you 
without price, and, adorning yourself with these, 
you may live a life of distinction and happiness. 

If Sappho thought that her beautiful compositions 
in verse justified her in writing? to a certain rich 
woman, 

Dead in the tomb shali thou lie, 
Nor shall there be thought of thee there, 


For in the roses of Pierian fields 
Thou hast no share, 


¢ Daughter of Cleomenes, king of Sparta ; ¢f. Herodotus, 
vii. 239. 

@ Plutarch tells of Timocleia’s intrepid behaviour after the 
battle of Chaeroneia in Moralia, 259 c, and Lise of Alexander, 
chap. xii. (p. 671 a). 

¢ Claudia vindicated her virtue when the goddess Cybele 
was brought to Rome; Livy, xxix. 14. 

t Better known as the mother of the Gracchi, who said of 
her sons, ** These are my jewels.” 

9 peeks Poet. Lyr. Gr. iii. p. 111, Sappho. No. 68; J. M. 
Edmo: Lyra Graeca, in the L.C.L. i. p. 69. 
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why shall it not be even more allowable for you to 
entertain high and splendid thoughts of yourself, 
if you have a share not only in the roses but also in 
the fruits which the Muses bring and graciously 
bestow upon those who admire education and 


philosophy ? 
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THE DINNER: OF THE SEVEN 
WISE MEN 
(SEPTEM SAPIENTIUM CONVIVIUM) 


INTRODUCTION 


Prurarcn’s account of the dinner of the seven wise 
men is a literary tour de force. Both Plato and 
Xenophon had composed similar accounts of such 
gatherings in their own time, and Plutarch himself 
has recorded in detail in his Symposiacs (or Table- 
Talks) much of the conversation which was heard at 
such gatherings in his day. This is comparatively 
an easy task, but in the account of the dinner of the 
seven wise men Plutarch, who lived several centuries 
after Plato and Xenophon, deliberately set himself 
to compose an account of a meeting of people who 
lived a couple of centurics before Plato and Xeno- 
phon—at the dawn, almost, of authentic Greek 
history. There was a tradition, recorded by Plato 
in the Protagoras (p. 343 4) and by other writers, 
that the seven wise men had met at Delphi in 
connexion with the dedication of the two famous 
inscriptions on the temple of Apollo there, and there 
was an added tradition that they had later been 
entertained by Periander at Corinth. Besides this, 
many sayings of the wise men were traditionally 
current. With this matcrial at hand, Plutarch com- 
posed his imaginative account of the dinner, adding 
other characters such as Neiloxenus and Aesop, and 
giving it a more intimate touch by introducing the 
feminine element in the persons of Melissa and, 
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Eumetis ; and at the end. for good measure, he added 
an elaboration of the familiar story of Arion’s rescue 
by dolphins, already well known from the account 
of Herodotus (i. 24) and of other writers ;_ and this is 
capped by a few more dolphins. 

The title (Svuprécvoy tov éxta codav) stands as No. 
110 in the catalogue of Lamprias, and the essay is 
occasionally quoted or referred to by later Greek 
writers. 

Plutarch names, as the seven wise men, Thales, 
Bias, Pittacus, Solon, Chilon, Cleobulus, and Ana- 
charsis. Plato (Protagoras, 343.4) puts Myson in 
place of Anacharsis, and in other lists Periander is 
found in his stead. Pherecydes, Epimenides, and 
Peisistratus are the other candidates for a place in 
the list. 
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* He was apparently a seer versed in ritual purification ; 
see infra, 149 p. 
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THE DINNER OF THE SEVEN 
WISE MEN 


1. Iv seems fairly certain, Nicarchus, that the lapse 
of time will bring about much obscurity and complete 
uncertainty regarding actual events, if at the present 
time, in the case of events so fresh and recent, false 
accounts that have been concocted obtain credence. 
For, in the first place, the dinner was not a dinner 
of the Seven alone, as you and your friends have been 
told, but of more than twice that number, including 
myself; for I was on intimate terms with Periander 
by virtue of my profession,* and I was also the host 
of Thales, for he stayed at my house by command 
of Periander. In the second place, your informant, 
whoever he was, did not report the conversation 
correctly ; apparently he was not one of those at 
the dinner. However, since there is nothing that 
demands my attention just now, and old age is too 
untrustworthy to warrant postponing the narration, 
I will begin at the beginning, and tell you, without 
any omissions, the story which you all seem eager 
to hear. 

2. Periander had arranged for the entertainment, 
not in the city but in the dining-hall in the vicinity 
of Lechaeum, close by the shrine of Aphrodite, in 
whose honour the sacrifice was offered that day. For 
Periander, ever since his mother’s love-affair which 
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1 Oad#v Hercher: @ddqr7a. 





2 Cf. Parthenius, Love-affairs, § 17. 
> The home of Bias. 
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had led to her self-destruction, had offered no 
sacrifice to Aphrodite, but now, for the first time, 
owing to certain dreams of Melissa’s, he had set 
about honouring and conciliating the goddess. 

For each of the invited guests a carriage and pair, 
fashionably caparisoned, was brought to the door ; 
for it was summer-time, and the whole length of 
the street even to the water’s edge was one mass of 
dust and confusion by reason of the great crowd of 
vehicles and people. Thales, however, when he saw 
the equipage at the door, smiled and dismissed it. 
And so we set out on foot, leaving the road and going 
through the fields in a leisurely fashion, and with us 
two was Neiloxenus of Naucratis, an able man, who 
had been on terms of intimacy with Solon and Thales 
and their group in Egypt. He, as it happened, had 
been sent a second time on a mission to Bias, the 
reason for which he did not know, save only that he 
suspected that he was bringing for Bias a second 
problem sealed up in a packet. His instructions ~ 
were, that if Bias should give up trying to solve it, he 
should show the packet to the wisest among the -- 
Greeks. 

“Tt is a piece of good fortune for me,” said 
Neiloxenus, “to have found you all together here, 
and, as you see, I am bringing the packet with me-- 
to the dinner’”’; and at the same time he showed it 
to us. 

Thales began to laugh, and said, “If it is any- 
thing bad, go to Priene® again! For Bias willhavea 
solution for this, just as he had his own solution of the 
first problem.” 

“‘ What,” said IJ, ‘‘ was the first problem ? ”’ 

“The king,” said he, “ sent to Bias an animal for 
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@ The same story is told in Aforalia, 388; in 506 c, and 
in Plutarch’s Comment. on Hesiod, 71 (Works and Days, 719), 
the same story is told of Pittacus. 

* Cf. Pliny, Natural History, xxxvi. 17 (82). 

¢ Specifically ascribed to Thales by Plutarch, Moralia, 

578 Dp; cf. also infra, 152 a. 

4 Ascribed to Bias by Plutarch, Moralia, 61 c. 
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sacrifice, with instructions to take out and send back 
to him the worst and best portion of the meat. And 
our friend’s neat and clever solution was, to take out 
the tongue and send it to him,? with the result that 
he is now manifestly in high repute and esteem.” 

“Not for this alone,” said Neiloxenus, “ but he 
does not try to avoid, as the rest of you do, being 
a friend of kings and being calledsuch. In your case, 
for instance, the king finds much to admire in you, and 
in particular he was immensely pleased with your 
method of measuring the pyramid, because, without 
making any ado or asking for any instrument, you 
simply set your walking-stick upright at the edge of 
the shadow which the pyramid cast, and, two tri- 
angles being formed by the intercepting of the sun’s 
rays, you demonstrated that the height of the pyramid 
bore the same relation to the length of the stick as the 
one shadow to the other. But, as I said, you have 
been unjustly accused of having an animosity against 
kings, and certain offensive pronouncements of } yours 
regarding despots have been reported to him. For 
example, he was told that, when you were asked by 
Molpagoras the Ionian what was the most paradox- 
ica] thing you had ever seen, you replied, ‘ A despot 
that lived to be old.’* And again he was told that 
on a certain convivial occasion there was a discussion 
about animals, and you maintained that of the wild 
animals the worst was the despot, and of the tame 
the flatterer.¢ Now kings, although they would 
make out that they are altogether different from 
despots, do not take kindly to such remarks.” 

“But the fact is,’ said Thales, ‘‘ that Pittacus is 
responsible for that statement, which was once made 
injest with reference to Myrsilus. But, as for myself, 
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1 aipas Wyttenbach: dypas or dxpidas. 
2 dvdvidas Doehner: épridas. 

2 ‘The same story is found in JMoralia, 467 c. 

¥ ‘i Plutareh, Life of Solon, chaps. xiv. and xv. (pp. 85 p- 
86 x). 

© Cf. Plato, Protagoras, 339 a; Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Cr. iii. 
p. 384 Simonides, No. 5. 

4 The usual tradition (e.g. Herodotus, v. 92) is that 
Periander grew worse rather than better. 

¢ The story is familiar in other connexions also; Roman 
35-4 
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I should be amazed to see,” he continued, “‘ not a 
despot but a pilot that lived to be old. However, so 
far as concerns transferring this from the one to the 
other, my feeling is exactly that of the young man 
who threw astone at his dog, but hit his stepmother, 
whereupon he exclaimed, ‘ Not so bad after all!’¢ 
This is the reason why I regarded Solon as very wise 
in refusing to accept the position of despot.? And as 
for your friend Pittacus, if he had never addressed 
himself to the task of ruling single-handed, he would 
not have said that ‘it is hard to be good.’* But 
Periander, apparently, in spite of his being afflicted 
with despotism as with an inherited disease, is making 
fair progress towards recovery 4 by keeping whole- 
some company—at least up to the present time— 
and by bringing about conferences with men of 
sense, and by refusing to entertain the suggestions 
offered by my fellow-citizen Thrasybulus about 
lopping off the topmost.¢ Indeed, a despot who 
desires to rule slaves rather than men is not unlike 
a farmer who is willing to gather in a harvest of 
darnel and rest-harrow rather than of wheat and 
barley. For the exercise of dominion possesses one 
advantage to set against its many disadvantages, and 
this is the honour and glory of it, if rulers rule 
over good men by being better than they, and 
are thought to surpass their subjects in greatness. 
But rulers that are content with safety without 
honour ought to rule over a lot of sheep, horses, and 
cattle, and not over men. But enough of this,” he 
continued, “‘ for our visitor here has precipitated us 
into a conversation that is quite inappropriate, since 


tradition, for example, makes Tarquinius Superbus give 
this advice to his son (Livy, i. 54). 
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1 dpedjoas] due\joarras some MSS. 
2 os Meziriacus: a» Wyttenbach: 6. 





2 Cf. Athenaeus, 521 c. 
> A similar thought is found in oralia, 660 B. 
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he has not been careful to bring up topics and 
questions suitable for persons on their way to dinner. 
Do you not honestly believe that, as some prepara- 
tion is necessary on the part of the man who is to be 
host, there should also be some preparation on the 
part of him who is to be a guest at dinner? People 
in Sybaris, as it appears, have their invitations to 
women presented a year in advance so as to afford 
them plenty of time to provide themselves with 
clothes and jewellery to wear when they come to 
dinner *; but I am of the opinion that the genuine 
preparation on the part of the man who is to be the 
right kind of guest at dinner requires even a longer 
time, inasmuch as it is more difficult to discover the 
fitting adornment for character than the superfluous 
and useless adornment for the body. In fact, the 
man of sense who comes to dinner does not betake 
himself there just to fill himself up as though he were 
a sort of pot, but to take some part, be it serious 
or humorous, and to listen and to talk regarding 
this or that topic as the occasion suggests it to the 
company, if their association together is to be 
pleasant.2 Now an unsavoury dish can be declined, 
and, if the wine be poor, one may find refuge with 
the water-sprites ; but a guest at dinner who gives 
the others a headache, and is churlish and uncivil, 
ruins and spoils the enjoyment of any wines and viands 
or of any girl’s music ; nor is there any ready means 
by which one can spew out this sort of unsavouriness, 
but with some persons their mutual dislike lasts for 
their entire lifetime—stale dregs, as it were, of some 
insult or fit of temper which was called into being 
over wine. Wherefore Chilon showed most excellent 
judgement when he received his invitation yesterday, 
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1 6 added by Hercher. 


@ Plutarch expands this thought in Moralia, 708 v. 
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in not agreeing to come until he had learned the 
name of every person invited. For he said that men 
must put up with an inconsiderate companion on 
shipboard or under the same tent, if necessity 
compels them to travel or to serve in the army, but 
that to trust to luck regarding the people one is to 
be associated with at table is not the mark of a man 
of sense.* Now the skeleton which in Egypt they 
are wont, with fair reason, to bring in and expose 
at their parties, urging the guests to remember that 
what it is now, they soon shall be, although it is an 
ungracious and unseasonable companion to be intro- 
duced at a merry-making, yet has a certain timeliness, 
even if it does not incline the guests to drinking 
and enjoyment, but rather to a mutual friendliness 
and affection, and if it urges upon them that life, 
which is short in point of time, should not be made 
long by evil conduct.” 

3. Engaging in such discourse as this along the 
way, we arrived at the house. Thales did not care 
to bathe, for we had already had a rub-down. So 
he visited and inspected the race-tracks, the training- 
quarters of the athletes, and the beautifully kept 
park along the shore; not that he was ever greatly 
impressed by anything of the sort, but so that he 
should not seem to show disdain or contempt for 
Periander’s ambitious designs. As for the other 
guests, each one, after enjoying a rub-down or a 
bath, was conducted by the servants to the dining- 
room through the open colonnade. 

Anacharsis was seated in the colonnade, and in 
front of him stood a girl who was parting his 
hair with her hands. This girl ran to Thales in a 
most open-hearted way, whereupon he kissed her 
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and said laughingly, “‘Go on and make our visitor 
beautiful, so that we may not find him terrifying and 
savage in his looks, when he is, in reality, most 
civilized.” 

When I inquired about the girl and asked who 
she was, he replied, “‘ Have you not heard of the wise 
and far-famed Eumetis? Really, though, that is 
only her father’s name for her, and most people call 
her Cleobulina after her father.” 

““T am sure,” said Neiloxenus, “ that when you 
speak so highly of the maiden you must have reference 
to the cleverness and skill that she shows in her 
riddles ; for it is a fact that some of her conundrums 
have even found their way to Egypt.” 

““No indeed,” said Thales, ‘‘ for these she uses 
like dice as a means of occasional amusement, and 
risks an encounter with all comers. But she is also 
possessed of wonderful sense, a statesman’s mind, 
and an amiable character, and she has influence with 
her father so that his government of the citizens has 
become milder and more popular.” 

“Yes,” said Neiloxenus, “‘ that must be apparent 
to anybody who observes her simplicity and lack of 
affectation. But what is the reason for her loving 
attentions to Anacharsis ?”’ 

““ Because,” replied Thales, ‘‘he is a man of sound 
sense and great learning, and he has generously and 
readily imparted to her the system of diet and purging 
which the Scythians employ in treating their sick. 
And I venture to think that at this very moment, 
while she is bestowing this affectionate attention on 
the man, she is gaining some knowledge through 
further conversation with him.” 

We were already near the dining-room when 
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Moralia, 208 p, and to Damonidas in Moralia, 219 x. The 
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fi. 73. 
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Alexidemus of Miletus met us. He was a son of the 
despot Thrasybulus, but born out of wedlock. He 
was coming out in a state of great agitation, angrily 
talking to himself, but saying nothing that was 
intelligible to us. When he saw Thales he recovered 
himself a little, stopped, and exclaimed, “ What an 
insult! To think that Periander should behave so 
toward us! Why, he simply would not hear of my 
going away when I was bent on going, but begged 
me to stay over for the dinner ; and then when I came 
he assigned to me an ignominious place, setting 
Aeolians, and men from the islands, and what not, 
above Thrasybulus. For it is plain that in my person 
he wishes to offer insult to Thrasybulus, who delegated 
me to come, and to put him low down to show that 
he purposely ignores him.” 

“So then,” said Thales, ‘‘ as the Egyptians say of 
the stars, when they gain or lose altitude in their 
courses, that they are growing better or worse than 
they were before, do you fear that the obscuration 
and degradation affecting you because of your place 
at table will be brought about in a similar way ? 
And you will be contemptible when compared with 
the Spartan ¢ who in a chorus was put by the director 
in the very last place, whereupon he exclaimed, 
“Good! You have found out how this may be made 
aplace of honour.’ When we have taken our places,” 
continued Thales, ‘‘ we ought not to try to discover 
who has been placed above us, but rather how we 
may be thoroughly agreeable to those placed with us, 
by trying at once to discover in them something that 
may serve to initiate and keep up friendship, and, 
better yet, by harbouring no discontent but an open 
satisfaction in being placed next to such persons as 
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these. For, in every case, a man that objects to his 
place at table is objecting to his neighbour rather than 
to his host, and he makes himself hateful to both.”’ 

“ All this,” said Alexidemus, “‘ is merely talk that 
means nothing. As a matter of fact, I observe that 
all you wise men too make it your aim in life to have 
honour shown you ”’; and with that he passed by us 
and departed. é 

Thales, in answer to our look of astonishment 
at the man’s extraordinary conduct, said, ‘‘ A crazy 
fellow, and uncouth by nature ; as an instance, when 
he was still a boy, some especially fine perfume was 
brought to Thrasybulus, and this the youngster 
emptied into a big wine-cooler, and on top of it 
poured strong wine, and drank it off, thus ercating 
enmity instead of friendship for Thrasybulus.”’ 

Just then a servant made his way to us and said, 
“Periander bids you, and Thales too, to take your 
friend here with you and inspect something which 
has just now been brought to him, to determine 
whether its birth is of no import whatever, or whether 
it is a sign and portent; at any rate, he himself 
seemed to be greatly agitated, feeling that it was a 
pollution and blot upon his solemn festival.’’ With 
these words he conducted us to one of the rooms off 
the garden. Here a youth, a herdsman apparently, 
beardless as yet, and not bad-looking withal, unfolded 
a piece of leather, and showed us a newly-born 
creature which he asserted was the offspring of a 
mare. Its upper parts as far as the neck and arms 
were of human form, and the sound of its crying was 
just like that of newly-born infants, but the rest of 
its body was that of a horse. Neiloxenus merely 
exclaimed, “ God save us,”’ and turned his face away ; 
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but Thales fixed his gaze upon the youth for a long 
time, and then, with a smile (for he was in the habit 
of joking with me about my profession), said, “ No 
doubt, Diocles, you are minded to set in operation 
your ritual of atonement, and to trouble the gods who 
deliver us from evil, since you must feel that some- 
thing terrible and momentous has befallen ? ” 

‘“* Why not ?” said I, “ since this thing is a sign of 
strife and discord, Thales, and I fear that it may go so 
far as to affect even marriage and offspring, because, 
even before we have made full atonement for the first 
fault that moved the goddess to wrath, she plainly 
shows us, as you see, that there is a second.” 

To this Thales made no answer, but withdrew, 
laughing all the while. Periander met us at the door, 
and inquired about what we had seen; whereupon 
Thales left me and took his hand, saying, ‘‘ Whatever 
Diocles bids you do you will carry out at your owm 
convenience, but my recommendation to you is that 
you should not employ such young men as keepers 
of horses, or else that you should provide wives for 
them,’”’¢ 

It seemed to me that Periander, on hearing his 
words, was mightily pleased, for he burst out laughing 
and embraced Thales most affectionately. ‘I think, 
Diocles,” said Thales, “that the sign has already 
had its fulfilment, for you see what a bad thing 
has happened to us in that Alexidemus would not 
dine with us!” 

4. When we had entered the dining-room, Thales, 
in a louder voice than usual, said, “Where is the place 
at table to which the man objected?’ And when 
its position was pointed out to him he made his way 
to it, and placed himself and us there, at the same 
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time remarking, ‘‘ Why, I would have given money 
to share the same table with Ardalus.”” This Ardalus 
was from Troezene, a flute-player and a priest of 
the Ardalian Muses, whose worship his forefather, 
Ardalus of Troezene, had established.* 

Aesop too, as it happened, having been sent by 
Croesus only a short time before on a mission both to 
Periander and to the god at Delphi, was present at 
the dinner, seated on a low chair next to Solon, who 
occupied the place just above. Aesop said®?: “A 
Lydian mule caught sight of his own image reflected 
in a river, and, suddenly struck with admiration at 
the beauty and great size of his body, tossed his 
mane and started to run like a horse, but then, 
recalling that his sire was an ass, he soon stopped his 
running, and gave up his pride and animation.” 

Whereupon Chilon, dropping into Laconian dialect, 
remarked, “It’s slow ye are, and ye’re running on 
like the mule.” 

Just then Melissa came in and took her place on 
the couch next to Periander, but Eumetis sat during 
the dinner. Then Thales, addressing himself to me 
(my place was just above that of Bias), said, ‘‘ Diocles, 
why do you not tell Bias at once that our guest from 
Naucratis has again come to him with a king’s 
problems, so that he may hear them stated while 
he is sober and circumspect?” 

“Hear that!’ said Bias; ‘this man has been 
trying for a long time to terrify me with such 
adjurations; but I know that Dionysus, besides 
being clever in other ways, is called the ‘ solver’ by 
virtue of wisdom, so I have no fears that if I beeome 


> Cf. No. 140 in the collection of fables that passes under 
the name of Aesop. 
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* Dionysus was the god of wine. 
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filled with his spirit? I shall compete with less 
courage.” 

In such repartee as this did those men indulge 
while dining ; but to me, as I was noticing that the 
dinner was plainer than usual, there came the thought 
that the entertainment and invitation of wise and 
good men involves no expense, but rather curtails 
expense, since it does away with over-elaborate 
viands and imported perfumes and sweetmeats and 
the serving of costly wines, all of which were in 
fairly free use every day with Periander in his royal 
position and wealth and circumstance. But on this 
occasion he tried to make an impression on the men 
by simplicity and restraint in expenditure. Nor 
was this limited to these other matters, but he also 
made his wife put aside and out of sight her usual 
elaborate attire, and present herself inexpensively 
and modestly attired. 

5. After the tables had been cleared away, and 
garlands distributed by Melissa, and we had poured 
libations, and the flute-girl, after playing a brief 
accompaniment for our libations, had withdrawn, 
then Ardalus, addressing Anacharsis, inquired if 
there were flute-girls among the Scythians. 

He answered on the spur of the moment, “‘ No, nor 
grape-vines either.” 

When Ardalus again said, “ But the Scythians must 
have gods,’’ he replied, “ Certainly, they have gods 
who understand the language of men; they are not 
like the Greeks, who, although they think they 
converse better than the Scythians, yet believe that 
the gods have more pleasure in listening to the sounds 
produced by bits of bone and wood.” 

Thereupon Aesop said, “ I would have you know, 
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* Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graec. ii. p. 440, Cleobulina, No. 3. 
The restoration of Bernardakis here adopted is found in the 
editio minor. 

> The Egyptian god Set presumably, a malignant deity, 
who was sometimes represented with features of an ass. 
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my friend, that the modern flute-makers have given 
up the use of bones from fawns, and use bones from 
asses, asserting that the latter have a better sound. 
This fact underlies the riddle? which Cleobulina 
made in regard to the Phrygian flute : 


Full on my ear with a horn-bearing shin did a dead 
donkey smite me. 


So we may well be astonished that the ass, which 
otherwise is most gross and unmelodious, yet provides 
us with a bone which is most fine and melodious.” 
“That, without question,” said Neiloxenus, “is 
the reason for the complaint which the people of 
Busiris make against us of Naucratis; for we are 
already using asses’ bones for our flutes. But for 
them even to hear a trumpet is a sin, because they 
think it sounds like the bray of an ass; and you 
know, of course, that an ass is treated with con- 
tumely by the Egyptians on account of Typhon.?” 
6. There was a pause in the conversation, and 
Periander, noticing that Neiloxenus wanted to begin 
his remarks, but was hesitating, said, ‘‘ I am inclined 
to commend both states and rulers that take up the 
business of strangers first and of their own citizens 
afterwards ; and now it seems to me that we should 
for a few minutes put a check on our own words, 
which are, as it were, in their own land where they 
are well known, and grant audience, as in a legis- 
lative sitting, to the royal communication from 
Egypt, which our excellent friend Neiloxenus has 


Cf., for example, O. Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie und 
Religionsgeschichte, pp. 102 and 409. Cf. also Plutarch, 
Moralia, 362 r, where the present statements are slightly 
expanded. 
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come to bring to Bias, and which Bias wishes to 
consider with all of us together.” 

“Indeed,” said Bias, “‘ in what place or company 
would a man more readily take the risk, if he must, 
of answering such questions, especially since the 
king has given instructions to begin with me, and 
after that the matter is to come round to all the 
rest of you?” 

As he said this Neiloxenus offered him the packet, 
but Bias bade him by all means to open it and read it 
aloud. Thecontents of the letter were to this effect : 

‘“ Amasis, king of the Egyptians, to Bras, wisest of 
the Greeks. 

“The king of the Ethiopians is engaged in a con- 
test in wisdom against me. Repeatedly vanquished 
in all else, he has crowned his efforts by framing an 
extraordinary and awful demand, bidding me to 
drink up the ocean. My reward, if I find a solution, 
is to have many villages and cities of his, and if I 
do not, [ am to withdraw from the towns lying about 
Elephantine. I beg therefore that you will consider 
the question, and send back Neiloxenus without 
delay. And whatever is right for your friends or 
citizens to receive from us shall meet with no let or 
hindrance on my part.” 

After this had been read Bias did not wait long, but, 
after a few minutes of abstraction and a few words 
with Cleobulus, whose place was near his, he said, 
“What is this, my friend from Naucratis? Do you 
mean to say that Amasis, who is king of so many 
people and possessed of such an excellent great 
country, will be willing, for the consideration of 
some insignificant and miserable villages, to drink 
up the ocean?” 
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1 wep Badetv Hercher: mepiBddrew. 
2 Suvayevérrepos Reiske: dvoyevéoraros or Svopevérrepos. 





* The story of Amasis’s low birth and his rise to power is 
told by Herodotus, ii. 172. > Odyssey, xiii. 14. 
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Neiloxenus answered with a laugh, ‘“ Assume that 
he is willing, and consider what is possible for him 
to do.” 

“Well, then,” said Bias, ‘‘let him tell the Ethiopian 
to stop the rivers which are now emptying into the 
ocean depths, while he himself is engaged in drink- 
ing up the ocean that now is; for this is the ocean 
with which the demand is concerned, and not the 
one which is to be.” 

As soon as Bias had said these words, Neiloxenus, 
for very joy, hastened to embrace and kiss him. The 
rest of the company also commended the answer, and 
expressed their satisfaction with it, and then Chilon 
said with a laugh, “ My friend, before the ocean dis- 
appears entirely in consequence of being drunk up, 
I beg that you sail back to your home in Naucratis 
and take word to Amasis not to be trying to find out 
how to make way with so much bitter brine, but 
rather how to render his government potable and 
sweet to his subjects; for in these matters Bias is 
most adept and a most competent instructor, and if 
Amasis will only learn them from him, he will have 
no further need of his golden foot-tub to impress the 
Egyptians,? but they will all show regard and affec- 
tion for him if he is good, even though he be shown 
to be in his birth ten thousand times more lowly than 
at present.” 

“ Yes, indeed,” said Periander, “ it surely is right 
and proper that we all contribute an offering of this 
sort to the king, ‘ each man in his turn,’ as Homer ® 
has said. For to him these extra items would be 
more valuable than the burden of his mission, and 
as profitable for ourselves as anything could be.” 

7. Chilon thereupon said that it was only right that 
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1 éroiuws Wyttenbach: éroipo. 

2 uh weraxwwynrods Wyttenbach. 

3 Set] €5ee Duebner. 

4 rpwros}] mparos rpiras Stobaeus, Mlorilegium, xlviti. 47; 
hence arpéros Meineke. 


2 The earlier Athenian laws, which Solon changed, as 
Lycurgus changed the laws of Sparta. Those who would 
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Solon should take the lead in speaking on this subject, 
not merely because he was most advanced in years 
and was occupying the place of honour, but because 
he held the greatest and most perfect position as a 
ruler by getting the Athenians to accept his laws. 
Thereupon Neiloxenus quietly remarked to me, “ It 
is certain, Diocles, that a good many things come to 
be believed quite contrary to fact, and most people 
take delight in fabricating out of their own minds 
unwarranted tales about wise men, and in readily 
accepting such tales from others. Such, for instance, 
was the report, which was brought to us in Egvpt, 
in regard to Chilon, to the effect that he had broken 
off his friendship and his hospitable relations with 
Solon because Solon asserted that laws are subject 
to revision.” ¢ 

“The story is ridiculous,’ said I; “‘ for in such 
case Chilon ought first to renounce Lycurgus and 
all his laws, for Lycurgus revised completely the 
Spartan constitution.” 

Solon then, after a moment’s delay, said, ‘‘ In my 
opinion either a king, or a despot, would best gain 
repute if out of a monarchy he should organize a 
democracy for his people.” 

Next Bias said, “ If he should be the very first to 
conform to his country’s laws.” 

Following him Thales said that he accounted it 
happiness for a ruler to reach old age and die a 
natural death. 


emend the passage would make it refer to Solon’s own laws, 
but it should be remembered that Solon only desired that 
the Athenians should try out his laws for a certain length of 
time, and it is inconceivable that Solon with his great 

ractical wisdom should not realize that his own laws might 
ater need revision. 
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700 poBepiy elvar pporrifovra Stobaeus, Mlorilegium, xlviii. 47. 
This version and the omission of the article with many of 
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Fourth, Anacharsis said, “If only he have sound 
sense.” 

Fifth, Cleobulus, ‘“‘ If he trust none of his associ- 
ates.” 

Sixth, Pittacus, “If the ruler should manage to 
make his subjects fear, not him, but for him.” ¢ 

Chilon followed by saying that a ruler’s thoughts 
should never be the thoughts of a mortal, but of an 
immortal always. 

When these sentiments had been expressed, we 
insisted that Periander himself should also say 
something. And he, not very cheerful, but with 
a hard set face, said, ‘‘ Well, I may add my view, 
that the opinions expressed, taken as a whole, practi- 
cally divorce any man possessed of sense from being 
a ruler.” 

Whereupon Aesop, as though taking us to task, 
said, ‘‘ You ought, then, to have carried out this 
discussion by yourselves, and not, while professing 
to be counsellors and friends, to have made your- 
selves complainants against rulers.”’ 

Solon then, laying his hand on Aesop’s head and 
smiling the while, said, “‘ Don’t you think that any- 
one could make a ruler more moderate and a despot 
more reasonable if he could persuade them that it 
is better not to rule than to rule?” 

“Who,” he replied, ‘“‘ would believe you in this 
matter in preference to the god who said, according 
to the oracle referring to you, 


* Plutarch cites a concrete case in his Life of Aratus, 
chap. xxv. (p. 1039 a). 





the proper names suggests that editors may have relied too 
much on Stobaeus in altering this passage. 
* dgrordvai] ddecrdvac most Mss. 
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1 éxoGov Xylander: dxovev. 

2 6’ isov F.C.B., of. Life of Eumenes, chap. xiv. ad init. : 
6é Oeoh Reiske: 6 Aldofs Tucker: 62 cod. 

3 87 Spo Fv F.C.B.: 8 re Suotov. 

* syypdca F.C.B.: ynpdoes. 

5 dre F.C.B.: ore. § ods in one Ms. only. 


2 Aesop, now received as an equal among people of the 
highest standing, had been a slave in his earlier years, and 
does not hesitate to joke about the fact. 
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aie the city that hears the command of one herald 
only?” 

“Yet it is a fact,” said Solon, “ that even now the 
Athenians hearken to one herald and ruler only, and 
that one, the law, under their democratic constitution. 
You are clever in understanding ravens and jackdaws, 
but you have no true ear for the voice of equality, 
but think that, according to the god, the city which 
hearkens to one man fares the best, whereas in a 
social gathering you regard it as a virtue to have 
everybody talk and on every sort of subject.” 

“Yes,” said Aesop, ‘‘ that is because you have 
not yet written a law that slaves? shall not get 
drunk, which would be a similar law to fit this case, 
as at Athens you wrote a law that slaves shall not 
have any love-affair and shall not rub down like 
athletes.” 

Solon laughed at this and Cleodorus the physician 
said, ‘‘ Nevertheless rubbing down dry is similar to 
talking when soaked with wine in that it is most 
agreeable.” 

And Chilon, interrupting, said, “The more reason 
then for refraining from it.” 

“T could swear,” said Aesop, speaking again, 
“that Thales appeared to bid a man to grow old as 
fast as possible.” ¢ 

8. Periander at this burst out laughing, and said, 
““We are fittingly punished, Aesop, for becoming 
involved in other subjects before introducing all of 
those from Amasis, to which we gave precedence. 
I beg, Neiloxenus, that you will look at the rest of 

> A reason for the prohibition is given in Plutarch’s Life 
of Solon, chap. i. (p. 79 4). 

© So as to obtain happiness ; Aesop twists Thales’ remark 
made a few moments before (supra, 152 a). 
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* Cf. Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graec. ii. p. 708, Archilochus, No. 
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the letter and take advantage of the fact that the 
men are al} here together.” 

“Well, in truth,” said Neiloxenus, ‘‘ the demand 
of the Ethiopian can hardly be called anything 
but a ‘depressing cryptic dispatch,’* to borrow a 
phrase from Archilochus, butyour friend Amasisis more 
civilized and cultivated in proposing such questions ; 
for he bade the king name the oldest thing, the most 
beautiful, the greatest, the wisest, the most common, 
and besides these, as I can attest, to name also the 
most helpful thing and the most harmful, and the 
strongest and the easiest.” 

“Did the Ethiopian king give an answer and a 
solution for each of these questions ? ”’ 

“Yes, in his way,” said Neiloxenus, ‘but you 
must judge for yourselves when you hear his answers. 
For my king holds it to be a very important matter 
not to be caught impugning the answers falsely ; 
and likewise, if the respondent is making any slip in 
these, he would not have this pass unquestioned. I 
will read the answers of the Ethiopian as he gave 
them : 

(a) ‘ What is the oldest thing?’ ‘Time.’ 

(6) ‘ What is the greatest?’ ‘The universe.’ 

(c) ‘ What is the wisest?’ ‘ Truth.’ 

(d) ‘ What is the most beautiful?’ ‘ Light.’ 

(e) ‘What is most common?’ ‘ Death.’ 

(f) ‘ What is most helpful?’ ‘ God.’ 

(g) ‘ What is most harmful?’ ‘ An evil spirit.’ 


89. The reference is to a well-known form of cipher message 
in use among the Spartans. A narrow leather thong was 
wrapped around a cylinder, and on the surface thus formed 
the message was written. When the thong was received 
it was applied to a duplicate cylinder kept by the recipient, 
and so the message was read. 
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(A) ‘ What is strongest ?’ ‘ Fortune.’ 

(i) ‘ What is easiest?’ ‘ Pleasure.’” 

g. After this second reading, there was silence for 
a time, and then Thales asked Neiloxenus if Amasis 
had approved the answers. When Neiloxenus 
replied that Amasis had accepted some, but was 
much dissatisfied with others, Thales said, “‘ As a 
matter of fact there is not a thing in them that cannot 
be impugned, but they all contain gross errors and 
evidences of ignorance. For instance, in the very 
first one, how can time be the oldest thing if a part of 
it is past, a part present, and a part future? For 
the time which is to come would clearly be younger 
than events and persons that now are. And to hold 
that truth is wisdom seems to me no different from 
declaring that light is the eye. If he thought the 
light beautiful, as it really is, how did he come to 
overlook the sun itself? Among the others the 
answer about gods and evil spirits evinces boldness 
and daring, but the one about Fortune contains 
much bad logic ; for Fortune would not be so fickle 
about abiding with one if it were the mightiest and 
strongest thing in existence. Nor is death, in fact, 
the most common thing ; for it does not affect the 
living.’ But, to avoid giving the impression of merely 
passing judgement upon the statements of others, 
let us compare answers of our own with his. And I 
offer myself as the first, if Neiloxenus so desires, to 
be questioned on each topic ; and taking the questions 


* Plutarch, Moralia, 1081 c-1082 p, argues at some length 
about the Stoic conception of time. 

> Probably an adaptation of one of Epicurus’s ‘‘ leading 
principles,” 6 @dvaros ovdé» wpds quads, ‘‘ death is nothing to 
us,” who are alive. Cf. Diogenes Laertius, x. 139, and 
Plutarch, Moralia, 37 a. 
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1 rreisra] xpnord, Stobaeus, ii. 21. 
2 roaira] rocatra most Mss. 


@ Fither Thales or a copyist has transposed (c) and (d). 
> Most of these sentiments are attributed to Thalesin works 
of other authors, as well as in other places in the Moralia. 
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in the order given, I will repeat them, together with 
my answers ?: 

(a) ‘ What is the oldest thing?’ ‘ God,’”’ said 
Thales, ‘‘‘ for God is something that has no beginning.’ 

(5) ‘ What is greatest?’ ‘Space; for while the 
universe contains within it all else, this contains the 
universe.’ 

(c) ‘ What is most beautiful?’ ‘The Universe ; 
for everything that is ordered as it should be is a 

art of it.’ 

(d) ‘ What is wisest?’ ‘Time; for it has dis- 
covered some things already, and shall discover all 
the rest.’ 

(e) ‘ What is most common?’ ‘ Hope; for those 
who have nothing else have that ever with them.’ 

(f) ‘What is most helpful?’ ‘Virtue; for it 
makes everything else helpful by putting it to a 

‘ood use.’ 

(g) ‘ What is most harmful?’ ‘ Vice; for it harms 
the greatest number of things by its presence.’ 

(h) ‘ What is strongest?” ‘ Necessity; for that 
alone is insuperable.’ 

() ‘What is easiest?’ ‘To follow Nature’s 
course ; because people often weary of pleasures.’ ” 

10. When all had expressed their satisfaction with 
‘Thales, Cleodorus said, “ Asking and answering such 
questions is all right for kings. But the barbarian 
who would have Amasis drink up the ocean to do him 
honour needed the terse retort which Pittacus used 
to Alyattes, when the latter wrote and sent an over- 
bearing command to the Lesbians. The only answer 


It may suffice here to refer, for example, to Diogenes Laertius, 
i. 35. The two numbered (f) and (g) are rather suggestive 
of the Stoic school of philosophy. 
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1 And\dvrov Wyttenbach: Aaddvrov or Acdkdvrov, 
gyot] pace in some mss. 





4 "Toor TG ehalecy was the old explanation ; that is, “‘ weep,” 
“ go hang.” 
> Some mss. make Lesches propound the question, and 
other tradition makes Hesiod the questioner, to whom Homer 
replies. Cf. note ¢ below. 
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he made was to tell Alyattcs to eat onions and hot 
bread.” 4 

Periander now entered into the conversation, and 
said, ‘‘ Nevertheless it is a fact, Cleodorus, that the 
ancient Greeks also had a habit of propounding such 
perplexing questions to one another. Vor we have 
the story that the most famous poets among the wise 
men of that time gathered at Chalcis to attend the 
funeral of Amphidamas. Now Amphidamas was a 
warrior who had given much trouble to the Eretrians, 
and had fallen in one of the battles for the possession 
of the Lelantine plain. But since the verses com- 
posed by the poets made the decision a difficult and 
troublesome matter because they were so evenly 
matched, and since the repute of the contestants, 
Homer and Hesiod, caused the judges much per- 
plexity as well as embarrassment, the pocts resorted 
to questionings of this sort, and Homer, as Lesches 
asserts,’ propounded this : 

Tell me, O Muse, of events which never have happened 


aforetime, 
Nor in the future shall ever betide, 


and Hesiod answered quite off-hand : 

When round Zeus in his tomb rush the steeds with gallop- 

ing hoof-beats, 

Crashing car against car, as they eagerly run for a trophy. 
And for this it is said that he gained the greatest 
admiration and won the tripod.” ¢ 

‘‘But what difference is there,’ said Cleodorus, 
“between things like this and Eumetis’s riddles ? 

© It is of interest to compare the long and variant account 
given in the Contest of Homer and Hesiod, a work of the 
second century a.p. which is usually included at the end of 


editions of Hesiod, also in the 5th vol. of the edition of Homer 
in the Oxford Classical Texts. 
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1 gn cod Meziriacus: édyce. 
2 Most mss, have o.xuwvias and oixvwviats. 





® Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graec. ii. p. 440, Cleobulina, No. 1. 
* Mnesiphilus, according to Plutarch, Life of Themistocles, 
chap. ii. (p. 112 p), handed down the political wisdom of 
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Perhaps it is not unbecoming for her to amuse herself 
and to weave these as other girls weave girdles and 
hair-nets, and to propound them to women, but the 
idea that men of sense should take them at all 
seriously is ridiculous.” 

Eumetis, to judge by her appearance, would have 
liked to give him an answer, but restrained herself 
with all modesty, and her face was covered with 
blushes. But Aesop, as though he would take her 
part, said, “‘ Is it not then even more ridiculous not 
to be able to solve these? Take, for instance, the 
one which she propounded to us a few minutes before 
dinner : 

Sooth I have seen a man with fire fasten bronze on another.* 


Could you tell me what this is?” 

““No,” said Cleodorus, “‘ and I don’t want to be 
told, either.” 

““Yetit is a fact,” said Aesop, ‘‘ that nobody knows 
this more perfectly than you, or doesit better, either ; 
and if you deny this, I have cupping-glasses to testify 
to it.” 

At this Cleodorus laughed ; for of all the physicians 
of his time he was most given to the use of cupping- 
glasses, and it was largely owing to him that this 
form of treatment has come to have such repute. 

11. Mnesiphilus the Athenian,’ a warm friend and 
admirer of Solon’s, said, ‘‘ I think it is no more than 
fair, Periander, that the conversation, like the wine, 
should not be apportioned on the basis of wealth or 
rank, but equally to all, as in a democracy, and that 
Solon to Themistocles. At any rate Herodotus, viii. 57, 
represents Mnesiphilus as advising Themistocles against 


withdrawing the Greek fleet from Salamis. Cf. also 
Plutarch, Moralia, 869 p-E. 
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ég¢n Stobaeus, Florilegium, xliii. 131. 

"Avdxapars] THeplavdpos Stobaeus, xlii. 131. 

kaka (xaxia Pflugk) 5¢ Stobaeus, xliii., 131. 

8’ 6 Bernardakis: 6é. 
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it should be general. Now in what has just been said 
dealing with dominion and kingdom, we who live under 
a popular government have no part. Therefore I 
think that at this time each of you ought to contribute 
an opinion on the subject of republican government, 
beginning again with Solon.” 

It was accordingly agreed to do this, and Solon 
began by saying, ‘‘ But you, Mnesiphilus, as well as 
all the rest of the Athenians, have heard the opinion 
which I hold regarding government. However, if 
you wish to hear it again now, I think that a State 
succeeds best, and most effectively perpetuates 
democracy, in which persons uninjured by a crime, 
no less than the injured person, prosecute the criminal 
and get him punished.” 

Second was Bias, who said that the most excellent 
democracy was that in which the people stood in as 
much fear of the law as of a despot. 

Following him Thales said that it was the one 
having citizens neither too rich nor too poor. 

After him Anacharsis said that it was the one in 
which, all else being held in equal esteem, what is 
better is determined by virtue and what is worse 
by vice. 

Fifth, Cleobulus said that a people was most 
righteous whose public men dreaded censure morc 
than they dreaded the law. 

Sixth, Pittacus said that it was where bad men are 
not allowed to hold office, and good men are not 
allowed to refuse it. 

Chilon, turning to the other side,? declared that the 


* Chilon, a rather strict Spartan (cf. 152pD supra), is 
impatient of opinions which suggest that the attitude of the 
people is more important than the law. 
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best government is that which gives greatest heed 
to laws and least heed to those who talk about them. 

Finally, Periander once more concluded the dis- 
cussion with the decisive remark, that they all 
seemed to him to approve a democracy which was 
most like an aristocracy. 

12. When this discussion had come to an end, I 
said that it seemed to me to be only fair that these 
men should tell us how a house should be managed. 
“ For,’ said I, “ but few persons are in control of 
kingdoms and states, whereas we all have to do with 
a hearth and home.” 

Aesop laughed and said, “ Not all, if you include 
also Anacharsis in our number; for not only has he 
no home, but he takes an immense pride in being 
homeless and in using a wagon, after the manner in 
which they say the sun makes his rounds in a chariot, 
occupying now one place and now another in the 
heavens.” 

“And that, I would have you know,” said 
Anacharsis, “is precisely the reason why he solely 
or pre-eminently of all the gods is free and inde- 
pendent, and rules over all and is ruled by none, but 
is king, and holds the reins. Only youseem to have 
no conception of his chariot, how surpassing it is in 
beauty, and wondrous in size; else you would not, 
even in jest, have humorously compared it to ours. 
It seems to me, Aesop, that your idea of a home is 
limited to these protective coverings made of mortar, 
wood, and tiles, just as if you were to regard a 
snail’s shell, and not the creature itself, as a snail. 
Quite naturally, then, Solon gave you occasion to 
laugh, because, when he had looked over Croesus’s 
house with its costly furnishings, he did not instantly 
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® Herodotus, i. 30. Plutarch, Life of Solon, chap. xxviii. 
(P.; 94), represents Aesop as being present on this occasion. 
> No. 159 in the collection of fables that passes under the 
name of Aesop ; repeated also by Plutarch, Moralia, 500 c. 
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declare that the owner led a happy and blessed 
existence therein, for the good reason that he wished 
to have a look at the good within Croesus rather 
than at his good surroundings.? But you, apparently, 
do not remember your own fox.’ For the fox, 
having entered into a contest with the leopard to 
determine which was the more ingeniously coloured, 
insisted it was but fair that the judge should note 
carefully what was within her, for there she said she 
should show herself more ingenious. But you go 
about, inspecting the works of carpenters and stone- 
masons, and regarding them as a home, and not the 
inward and personal possessions of each man, his 
children, his partner in marriage, his friends, and 
servants ; and though it be in an ant-hill or a bird’s 
nest, yet if these are possessed of sense and discretion, 
and the head of the family shares with them all his 
worldly goods, he dwells in a goodly and a happy 
home. This then,” said he, “is my answer to Aesop’s 
insinuation, and my contribution to Diocles. And 
now it is but right that each of the others should 
disclose his own opinion.” 

Thereupon Solon said that the best home seemed 
to him to be where no injustice is attached to the 
acquisition of property, no distrust to keeping it, 
and no repentance to spending it. 

Bias said, ‘“‘ It is the home in which the head of the 
household, because of his own self, maintains the 
same character that he maintains outside of it because 
of the law.” 

Thales said, ‘‘ The home in which it is possible for 
the head of the household to have the greatest 
leisure.” 
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Cleobulus said, ‘‘ If the head of the household have 
more who love him than fear him.” 

Pittacus said that the best home is that which 
needs nothing superfluous, and lacks nothing 
necessary. 

Chilon said that the home ought to be most like to 
a State ruled by a king; and then he added that 
Lycurgus said to the man who urged him to establish 
a democracy in the State, “‘ Do you first create a 
democracy in your own house.” @ 

13. When this discussion had come to its end, 
Eumetis withdrew, accompanied by Melissa. Then 
Periander drank to Chilon in a big beaker, and 
Chilon did the same to Bias, whereupon Ardalus 
arose, and addressing himself to Aesop, said, ‘‘ Won’t 
you send the cup over here to us, seeing that these 
people are sending it to and fro to one another as 
though it were the beaker of Bathycles,® and are not 
giving anybody else a chance at it?” 

And Aesop said, ‘‘ But this cup is not democratic 
either, since it has been resting all the time by Solon 
only.” 

Thereupon Pittacus, addressing Mnesiphilus, asked 
why Solon did not drink, but by his testimony was 
discrediting the verses in which he had written ¢ 

@ Repeated in Moralia, 189 x, 228 p, and Life of Lycurgus, 
chap. xix. (p. 52 a). 

> Bathycles in his will left his beaker to the most helpful 
of the wise men. It was given to Thales, and he passed it 
on to another of the wise men, who in turn gave it to another 
until finally it came back to Thales again, and he dedicated 
it to Apollo. Cf. Diogenes Laertius, i. 28, and Plutarch, 
Life of Solon, chap. iv. (p. 80 £). 

* Plutarch quotes these lines also in Moralia, 7515, and 
Life of Solon, chap. xxxi. (p. 96 £); ¢f. Bergk, Poet. Lyr. 
Gr. ii. p. 430, Solon, No. 26. 
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1 wap’ ’Adxalov E, Capps; mapa ABourddy Ackgg Madvig : 
mapa AdBu rg Aedo@ the last guess of Wilamowitz- Moellen- 
dorff: the mss. have rap& AlSur’ or mapa AlBu 7’ or rapa 
Aipu re or yap kal vi om. ade\~G@. Athenaeus, 437 F, 
unluckily does not help. 

2 rp@ros meOucde’s is strongly suggested by Athenaeus, 


437 F. 
3 Aéyw Wyttenbach : Adywr. 
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Give me the tasks of the Cyprus-born goddess and 
Lord Dionysus, 

Yea, and the Muses besides; tasks which bring cheer 

among men. 

Before the other could reply Anacharsis hastened 
to say, ‘‘ He is afraid of you, Pittacus, and that harsh 
law of yours in which you have decreed, ‘ If any man 
commit any offence when drunk, his penalty shall be 
double that prescribed for the sober.’ ”’ 2 

And Pittacus said, ‘‘ But you at any rate showed 
such insolent disregard for the law, that last year, at 
the house of Alcaeus’s brother, you were the first 
to get drunk and you demanded as a prize a wreath 
of victory.” > 

“‘ And why not ?”’ said Anacharsis. “ Prizes were 
offered for the man who drank the most, and I was 
the first to get drunk; why should I not have de- 
manded the reward of my victory? Else do you 
instruct me as to what is the aim in drinking much 
strong wine other than to get drunk.” 

When Pittacus laughed at this, Aesop told the 
following story : ‘‘ A wolf seeing some shepherds in 
a shelter eating a sheep, came near to them and said, 
‘What an uproar you would make if I were doing 
that !?” 

“‘ Aesop,” said Chilon, ‘has very properly de- 
fended himself, for a few moments ago ° he had his 
mouth stopped by us, and now, later, he sees that 
others have taken the words out of Mnesiphilus’s 
mouth; for it was Mnesiphilus who was asked for a 
rejoinder in defence of Solon.” 

‘“*And I speak,” said Mnesiphilus, “with full 

2 Pittacus’s law is often referred to; for example, Aristotle, 


Politics, ti. 12, 13; Nicomachean Ethics, iii. 5, 8. 
» Cf. Athenaeus, 437 f. ¢ Supra, 1508. 
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1 rovjoarro Wyttenbach: roijoat, 
2 dvapryow Bernardakis: dvéyepow. 
3 voor Hatzidakis: vatv. 





* Cf. Moralia, 769 a. 
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knowledge that it is Solon’s opinion that the task of 
every art and faculty, both human and divine, is the 
thing that is produced rather than the means em- 
ployed in its production, and the end itself rather 
than the means that contribute to that end. For a 
weaver, I imagine, would hold that his task was a 
cloak or a mantle rather than the arrangement of 
shuttle-rods or the hanging of loom weights ; and so 
a smith would regard the welding of iron or the 
tempering of an axe rather than any one of the 
things that have to be done for this purpose, such as 
blowing up the fire or getting ready a flux. Even 
more would an architect find fault with us, if we 
should declare that his task is not a temple or a 
house, but to bore timbers and mix mortar. And 
the Muses would most assuredly feel aggrieved, if we 
should regard as their task a lyre or flutes, and not 
the development of the characters and the soothing 
of the emotions of those who make use of songs and 
melodies. And so again the task of Aphrodite is not 
carnal intercourse, nor is that of Dionysus strong 
drink and wine, but rather the friendly feeling, the 
longing, the association, and the intimacy, one with 
another, which they create in us through these 
agencies. These are what Solon calls ‘ tasks divine,’ 
and these he says he loves and pursues above all else, 
now that he has become anold man. And Aphrodite 
is the artisan who creates concord and friendship 
between men and women, for through their bodies, 
under the influence of pleasure, she at the same time 
unites and welds together their souls. And in the 
case of the majority of people, who are not altogether 
intimate or too well known to one another, Dionysus 
softens and relaxes their characters with wine, as in 
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1 kpntipos Hesiod: xparfjpos. 

2 After éuvapuévos some ss. have a quotation from Homer, 
Zl. iv. 261-3, ending with éornxer (263). 


3 ye Reiske: re. * Neimev F.C.B.: Adve. 

5 @ F.C.B., da:rpdv Meziriacus, suggested perhaps by 
Amyot’s version: évéevor. § bre Meziriacus: Sri. 

2 Works and Days, 744. > Homer, Jl. iv. 262. 


¢ Plutarch seems to have made a natural slip in referring 
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a fire, and so provides some means for beginning a 
union and friendship with one another. However, 
when such men as you, whom Periander has invited 
here, come together, I think there is nothing for the 
wine-cup or ladle to accomplish, but the Muses set 
discourse in the midst before all, a non-intoxicating 
bowl as it were, containing a maximum of pleasure 
in jest and seriousness combined ; and with this they 
awaken and foster and dispense friendliness, allowing 
the ‘ ladle,’ for the most part, to lie untouched ‘ atop 
of the bow] ’—a thing which Hesiod * would prohibit 
in a company of men better able to drink than to 
converse. As a matter of fact,’ he continued, “as 
nearly as I can make out, among the men of olden 
time the practice of drinking healths was not in 
vogue, since each man drank one ‘ goblet,’ as Homer ® 
has said, that is a measured quantity, and later, like 
Ajax,¢ shared a portion with his neighbour.” 

When Mnesiphilus had said this, Chersias the poet ¢ 
(having been already absolved from the charge 
against him, and recently reconciled with Periander 
at Chilon’s solicitation) said, ‘‘Is it to be inferred, 
then, that Zeus used to pour out the drink for the 
gods also in measured quantity, as Agamemnon did 
for his nobles, when the gods, dining with Zeus, 
drank to one another ?”’ 

AndCleodorus said, “ But, Chersias, ifcertain doves ¢ 
bring to Zeus his ambrosia, as you poets say, and with 


this to Ajax, when, in fact, Homer records this of Odysseus 
(Od. viii. 475); Ajax, of course, was the great eater, as 
witness 7I. vii. 321, where Agamemnon favours Ajax with 
the sirloin and tenderloin entire. Cf. also Athenaeus, 14a. 
4 From Orchomenos in Boeotia; he is known only from 
this essay and Pausanias, ix. 38, 9-10, where two lines of 
his (?) are quoted. * Homer, Od. xii. 62. 
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1 yapods F.C.B.: pixpods. 
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great difficulty hardly manage to fly over the ‘ clash- 
ing rocks,’ do you not believe that his nectar is hard 
for him to get and scarce, so that he is sparing of it, 
and doles it out charily to each god?” 

14. “‘ Possibly,” said Chersias, “ but since talk of 
household management has come up again, who 
among you will tell us about what was omitted ? 
The topic omitted was, I think, the acquisition of 
some measure of property which shall be sufficient in 
itself and adequate.” 

** But,” said Cleobulus, “for the wise the law has 
given the measure, but with reference to those of the 
baser sort J will tell a story of my daughter’s which 
she told her brother. She said that the moon wanted 
her mother to weave for her a garment to fit her 
measure ; and the mother said, ‘ How can I weave it 
to fit your measure? For now I see you full and 
round, and at another time crescent-shaped, and at 
still another but little more than half your full size.’ 
And in the same way you see, my dear Chersias, 
there is no measure of possessions that can be applied 
to a foolish and worthless man. Sometimes he is 
one man and sometimes another in his needs, which 
vary according to his desires and fortunes; he is 
like Aesop’s dog, who, as our friend here says, in the 
winter-time curled up as closely as possible because 
he was so cold, and was minded to build himself a 
house, but when summer returned again, and he had 
stretched himself out to sleep, he appeared to him- 
self so big that he thought it was neither a necessary 
nor a small task to construct a house large enough 
to contain him. Have you not often noticed also, 
Chersias,’” he continued, “ those detestable people 
who at one time restrict themselves to utterly small 
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* A recipe (probably forged) for making this compound 
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limits as though they purposed to live the simple 
Spartan life, and at another time they think that, 
unless they have everything possessed by all private 
persons and kings as well, they shall die of want?” 

As Chersias lapsed into silence, Cleodorus took up 
the conversation and said, ‘“‘ But we see that the 
possessions which even you wise men have are dis- 
tributed by unequal measure, if you be compared one 
with another.” 

And Cleobulus said, “‘ Yes, for the law, my good 
sir, like a weaver, assigns to each one of us so much 
as is fitting, reasonable, and suitable. And you, 
using reason as your law in prescribing diet, regimen, 
and drugs for the sick, do not apportion an equal 
amount to each one, but the proper amount in all 
cases.” 

Ardalus then joined in and said, “‘ Well, then, is 
there some law which commands that comrade of all 
of you, Solon’s foreign friend, Epimenides, to abstain 
from all other kinds of food, and by taking into his 
mouth a bit of the potent ‘ no-hunger,’* which he 
himself compounds, to go all day without luncheon 
and dinner?” 

This remark arrested the attention of the whole 
company, and Thales said jestingly that Epimenides 
showed good sense in not wishing to have the trouble 
of grinding his grain and cooking for himself like 
Pittacus. ‘‘ For,” said he, ‘ when I was at Eresus, 
I heard the woman at whose house I stayed singing 
at the mill: 

Grind, mill, grind ; 
Yes, for Pittacus used to grind 
King of great Mytilene.”’® 
may be found in Tzetzes’ scholium on Hesiod, Works and 
Days, 41. > Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graec. iii. p. 673. 
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1 éSyer F.C.B. of many possible emendations; Pohlenz 


suggests ob xevdv, and <xal 76> after xeluevov : odx &y. 
2 uev Hesiod: not in mss. 





4 Hesiod, Works and Days, 41. 
> Hesiod, Works and Days, 45, 46; quoted also in 
Moralia, 597 B. Cf. also Hesiod, Works and Days, 629. 
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Solon said that he was surprised at Ardalus if he 
had not read the regulations governing the manner 
of living of the man in question, which are given in 
writing in Hesiod’s verses. For Hesiod is the one 
who first sowed in the mind of Epimenides the seeds 
of this form of nourishment, inasmuch as it was he 
who taught that one should seek to find 


How in mallow and asphodel lies an immense advantage.* 


“Do you really think,’ said Periander, “ that 
Hesiod ever had any such idea in mind? Do you 
not rather think that, since he was always sounding 
the praises of frugality, he was also summoning us to 
the simplest of dishes as being the most pleasant ? 
For the mallow is good eating, and the stalk of the 
asphodel is luscious; but these no-hunger and no- 
thirst drugs (for they are drugs rather than foods), I 
understand, include in their composition a sweet 
gum and a cheese found among barbarian peoples, 
and a great many seeds of a sort hard to procure. 
How, then, can we concede to Hesiod his 


Rudder on high in the smoke® 
suspended, and 
All the labours of oxen and stout-toiling mules be abolished,” 


if there is to be need of all this preparation? I am 
surprised at your friend from abroad, Solon, if, when 
he was recently carrying out his great purification for 
the people of Delos,* he did not note the memorials 
and examples of the earliest forms of food being 
brought into the temple there, including, among other 


© Does Plutarch connect Epimenides with the purification 
of Delos by Peisistratus (Herodotus, i. 67; Thucydides 
iii, 107)? 
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(158) ebreAdy Kal adrodudy padaynv Kal dvOépixov, 
dv eixds €ote kat tov ‘Holodov mpogevety ayiv 
Thy droTyTa Kal THY agpéheav.” 

“Od rar’ ~ &¢ , ovov 6 ’Avdyapots, 
,” &n, “ pdvov, Xap 
“anna kat |, Tpos dyterav év tots pddtora TeV 
Aaxdver éxdTepov eawetra.” 
Kai 6 KAcddwpos “ 6900s," édy, “ A€yers. 
iarpiKos yap “Hotodos, as" bijAds éorw ovK 
Badped@s odd’ ameipws rept diairys Kal Kpdoews 
olvov Kal dpetis Udatos Kab AovTpod Kat yuvarkay 
Suadeydpevos Kal cvvovalas Kaipod Kai Bpeddv 
Kabicews. dA’ ‘Haiddov pev epuol SoKet b1- 
Katdrepov Atowmos abrov drropaivew pabyriy q 
"Exrysevidys- Toure yap dpynv tis Kadfs Tavrns 
Kat mouxiAns Kat TodvyAdacov cogias 6 mpos 
THY anddva Adyos Tob igpakos TapeaxnKev. eye 
8? dv 7Sdws dKovoatpe LdAwvos: eixds yap adrov 
merbobar, moby xpovov “AOyvnow "Emmpevidp 
ouyyerdjrevor, 6 tt 89 wabav 7% copildpevos emt 
ToravTny WAde Siarrav.” 
15. Kai 6 Xddwv eb “rt bé Toor" exeivov 
C épwrav edeu; SfAov yap iv ore Tob jeeyiorou Tov 
ayabdv Kal Kpariorov Sevrepov €o7t 76 Setobar 
tpopys Bpuxvraryns. % 76 péytotov ov doxet 76 
pnd? dAws Tpopijs deiofat;” 
“e a ts 
“Odsapds,” 6 KrcdSapos, “ duow’,” elzev, 


“ei Se? TO eae etrely, Kal pdAvora mapa- 


1 ws] dv Reiske: 5s some Mss. 





@ Hesiod, Works and Days, 405-821. 
> Ibid. 368-9; 744-5 may be referred to. 
¢ [bid. 595, 737-741. 4 Ibid. 736-741, 753. 
¢ Ibid. 373-5, 699-705. t Ibid. 735-6, 812. 
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inexpensive and self-propagated foods, mallow and 
asphodel, whose plainness and simplicity it is most 
likely that Hesiod recommends to us.” 

“Not merely that,” said Anacharsis, “ but both 
are commended as herbs that contribute to health 
also in greatest measure.” 

“You are quite right,” said Cleodorus; “ for it is 
clear that Hesiod has knowledge of medicine, since 
there is no lack of attention or experience shown in 
what hehas tosay about the daily courseof life,¢mixing 
wine,® the great value of water,° bathing, women,? 
the proper time for intercourse,’ and the way in which 
infants should sit.7 But it seems to me that Aesop 
with better right than Epimenides can declare himself 
the pupil of Hesiod. For the words of the hawk to 
the nightingale’ first suggested to Aesop the idea 
of this beautiful and ingenious wisdom uttered by 
many different tongues. But I should be glad to 
listen to Solon; for it is likely that he, having been 
associated with Epimenides for along time at Athens,* 
has learned what experience of his or what sophistical 
argument induced him to resort to such a course of 
living.” 

15. Solon said, ‘‘ What need was there to ask him 
this? For it is plain that the next best thing to the 
greatest and highest of all good is to require the 
minimum amount of food; or is it not the general 
opinion that the greatest good is to require no food 
at all? "4 

““Not mine by any means,” said Cleodorus, “if I 
must tell what lies in my mind, especially as a table 


9 [bid. 750-2. » Ibid. 208. 
* Cf. Plutarch’s Life of Solon, chap. xii. (p. 84 c). 
4 Cf. Xenophon, Memorabilia, i. 6. 10. 
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(158) kewsevns tpardlns, y dvarpodow alpopevns TPO 
dis pidiwv Gedy Bepov odcay Kal Eeviw. ads be 
Oarijs AEyer Tis vis dvapebeions obyxvow | TOV 
OAov éfew Kdopov, odrws otKou deaAvats* éore 
owvavatpetrat yap atti mip corwixov éoria 
Kpariipes brodoxal Eevopol, pravOpwrdrara Kal 
mpara Koworypara. m™pos dAdijAous, pardov Se 

D ovprras 6 Pios, el ye? Siaywyi} tis éoru avOpeiTov 
mpagewy € éxovca Suef odor, adv } ris tTpodis xpela 
Kat mapackevt Tas metoras maparaned, dewov 
pev obv, @ ératpe, Kal 76 yewpylas adrijs*: b- 
oMupern yap addts dsronetrret viv piv dpopgov 
Kal axdBaprov, drys a dxdpmou Kal pevpdtwr TAnu- 
pedds pepopeveny v ta dpytas dvdAcwv. ouvarroaA- 

vat 5€ kal Téxvas maoas Kat épyacias, av eEapxds 
€o7t Kal , Tapexer Bdow mdoas Kal BAnv, Kal TO 

E pydev efor, Tavrns exToOw@y vyevop.evns. KaTa- 
Avovra de" Kal rysat Bedy, ‘HAty pev® pupdy, 
ért & eXarrw Zedjvy xdpw adyis jdvov kat dA€as 
avOpdrrwy é exovTewv. opBpio dé Au Kai mponpocta, 
Anjpntpe Kal putaduion Tlocedave mob Bwpds 
éo7t, mod S€ Gucia; TOS dé xapiddrns 6 6 Avovvoos, 
et Senodpueba pndevds dv Sidwor; ri 8€ Adcopev 
7 omeloonev; Tivos 8 draptdpeba; mavra yap 


1 Reiske would insert 7 rpopjs dvalpeots after deddvars. 

2 et ye Xylander: ef re. 

3 airfs P. Petavius, Tucker, Hartman, and F.C.B., all 
independently !: atrp. 

4 6¢ added by Meziriacus. 5 uev idem: 6&2, 


* A Stoie definition; ¢f. Porphyry quoted by Stobaeus, 
Eclogae ethicae, ii. p. 201 (272), vol. ii. p. 140 of Meineke’s 
edition. 
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stands here now, which they do away with when 
food is done away with, and it is an altar of the gods of 
friendship and hospitality. And as Thales says that, 
if the earth be done away with, confusion will possess 
the universe, so this is the dissolution of the house- 
hold. Yor when the table is done away with, there 

o with it all these other things: the altar fire on 
the hearth, the hearth itself, wine-bowls, all enter- 
tainment and hospitality,—the most humane and the 
first acts of communion between man and man; 
rather is all rea] living abolished, if so be that living 
is a spending of time by man which involves carry- 
ing on a series of activities, most of which are 
called for by the need of food and its procurement. 
And a dreadful situation ensues, my friend, regarding 
agriculture itself. For let agriculture be destroyed, 
and it leaves us our earth again unsightly and un- 
clean, filled with unfruitful forests and with streams 
sweeping on unchecked, all owing to man’s inaction. 
And with the destruction of agriculture goes also 
the destruction of all arts and crafts which she 
initiates, and for which she supplies the basis and 
the material; and these all come to naught if she 
vanishes from the earth. Abolished too are the 
honours paid to the gods, since men will have but 
little gratitude to the Sun, and still less to the Moon, 
for merely light and warmth. Where will there be an 
altar or where a sacrifice offered to Zeus who sends 
the rain, or to Demeter who initiates the ploughing, 
or to Poseidon who watches over the tender crops ? 
How shall Dionysus be the giver of delights, if we 
shall require none of the gifts which he gives? What 
shall we offer as a sacrifice or libation, and what shall 
we dedicate as first-fruits ? All this means the over- 
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‘YrodaBav odv éya tod KiXcodupou diadurdvTos, 
‘ éxeivo 8’ od déyes,” elmov, “ dru Kal Tov Omvov 
dua. TH Tpoph ovvexBdAAopev: Umvou dé pt) 6vTos 
008” oveupds coTw, GAN olxerar 76 mpeoBvrarov 
hpiv pavreiov. gota 5€ provoesdjs 6 Bios Kat 
TpoTOV TWA ATHY TO GHpya Twepixcicerar TH Puy: 
Td. metora yap avrod Kat Kupusrara Tay pepe 
emt Ty Tpopiy Spyava Tapeckedaorar, yAGrra 
Kab dddvres Kat oTopaxos Kal rap. apyov yap 
ovddy é corw ovdé mpos aAAnY ouvreTaypevov xpetav: 
wot 6 a Sedpevos Tpopiis ovdde owparos detrar. 
Tobro oe Wy avd 70° abrod oy SetoBau ovr odpare 
yap nav ExaoTOS. qpets prev ody,” ednv eyes, 
4 Tatras Th yaorpt aupBodrds elopépopev* el 5€ 
LdAwy 7H zig ddAos Te KaTnyopel, axovadpeba.” 


1 rairqv Turnebus and Vulcobius: jv. 
2 6é vixra Xylander: dexra. 
3 tv ai ro E.C.B.: qv atré or atror iy. 





* Of. Moralia, 654 p and 1089 a. 
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turning and confusion of our highest concerns. To 
cling to every form of pleasure is utterly irrational, 
but to avoid every form of pleasure is utterly in- 
sensate. Let it be granted that there exist some 
other superior pleasures for the soul to enjoy, yet 
it is not possible to discover a way for the body to 
attain a pleasure more justifiable than that which 
comes from eating and drinking, and this is a fact 
which no man ean have failed to observe; for this 
pleasure men put forward openly before all, and 
share together banquets and table, whereas their 
carnal delights they veil behind the screen of night 
and deep darkness, feeling that to share this pleasure 
openly is shameless and bestial, as it is also not to 
share the other.” 4 

I took up the conversation as Cleodorus left off, 
and said, ‘ But there is another point you do not 
mention, that we banish sleep along with food; and 
with no sleep there can be no dream, and our most 
ancient and respected form of divination is gone 
for ever. Life will have a monotonous sameness, 
and we might say that the encasement of the soul 
in the body will lack all purpose and effect. The 
most, and the most important, of the bodily organs, 
tongue, teeth, stomach, and liver, are provided as 
instruments of nutrition, no one of them is inactive, 
nor is it framed for any other form of usefulness. So 
he who has no need of food has no need of a body 
either; and that again would mean having no need 
of himself! For it is with a body that each one of 
us exists. This then,” said I, “‘ makes up the con- 
tributions which we offer to the belly; and if Solon 
or anybody else desires to impeach them in any way, 
we will listen.” 
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B16. “ (avy pev obv,” éfn 6 Lddwv, “ Ha Kal 
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Baddov | ets dAdo, Kal maoav pbetperar pbopav, 
Omws av Barépov Tpogn yévouro. TO & anéxe- 
oBae capKéiv edwdis, @orep ’Opdéa Tov maAavov 
ioropotct, cddicpa paMov 7 H pvyy Tév mept Thy 
Tpopny ddicnudtwr €or. puy7 dé pia Kal Kadap- 
pos ets Sixauoovyyy TéAevos® adrdprn Kal dmpooded 
yevéobar. @ ® dvev Kaxosoews érépov mY atrob 
owrnptav dpjyavov 6 Beds memoinke, tovry Thy 
dvouw dpyiy ddixias mpooreBerkev. ap’ oby ovK 
dfwov, & pire, ouvenrepety dducig kowlay Kat ord- 
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D iyiv 088 dpew evdtdwor, oxevect Sé payerpicots, 
1 ai ra F.C.B.: adra. 


2 oddels added by Reiske, perhaps unnecessarily. 
3 réevos Reiske: redetor. 





* This somewhat exaggerated description of the digestive 
tract is robably influenced by Homer, Od. x. 513 and ix. 
157, and Jl. i. 52 and viii. 13. 

> Cf. Lucretius, De rerum natura, iii. 701 ff. 
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16. “ Certainly,” said Solon, “let us not show our- 
selves to be less discriminating than the Egyptians, 
who cut open the dead body and expose it to the sun, 
and then cast certain parts of it into the river, and 
perform their offices on the rest of the body, feeling 
that this part has now at last been made clean. For 
this, in truth, it is which constitutes the pollution of 
our flesh and its bowels of Hell, as it were, teeming 
with frightful streams and wind, intermingled with 
burning fire and corpses.* For no living man feeds 
upon another living creature; nay, we put to death 
the animate creatures and destroy these things that 
grow in the ground, which also are partakers in life, 
in that they absorb food, and increase in size; and 
herein we do wrong. For anything that is changed 
from what it was by nature into something else is 
destroyed, and it undergoes utter corruption that 
it may become the food of another.’ But to refrain 
entirely from eating meat, as they record of Orpheus ¢ 
of old, is rather a quibble than a way of avoiding 
wrong in regard to food. - The one way of avoidance 
and of keeping oneself pure, from the point of view 
of righteousness, is to become sufficient unto one- 
self and to need nothing from any other source. 
But in the case of man or beast for whom God has 
made his own secure existence impossible without 
his doing injury to another, it may be said that in 
the nature which God has inflicted upon him lies 
the source of wrong. Would it not, then, be right and 
fair, my friend, in order to cut out injustice, to cut 
out also bowels and stomach and liver, which afford us 
no perception or craving for anything noble, but are 


¢ Orpheus is said to have abstained from animal food 
(Euripides, Hippolytus, 992; Plato, Laws, p. 782 c). 
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ic 


KF 


1 dupapovxos F.C.B.: ppewpovxors. 

2 éyxexaduupevny] éyxer\pucryy (better -creo-) Tucker, but 
of. 159 a. 3 rpopfis Amyot: Puxfs. 

4 Sou kal Ajwnrpe Hercher: Gow af Shunrpe. 

5 @votar Larsen: @vovrat (Avera) Ere, or Obwy ert. 


* The explanation may be found in Pausanias, iv. 19; 
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like cooking utensils, such as choppers and kettles, 
and, in another respect, like a baker’s outfit, ovens 
and dough-containers and kneading-bowls? Indeed, 
in the case of most people, one can see that their 
soul is absolutely confined in the darkness of the 
body as in a mill, making its endless rounds in its 
concern over its need of food ; just as we ourselves, 
only a few minutes ago, as a matter of course, neither 
saw nor listened to one another, but each one was 
bending down, enslaved to his need of food. But 
now that the tables have been removed, we have, 
as you see, been made free, and, with garlands on, 
we are spending our time in conversation and in 
the enjoyment of one another’s society, and we have 
the leisure to do this now that we have come to 
require no more food for a time. Assuming, then, 
that the state in which we find ourselves at the present 
moment will persist without interruption through- 
out our whole life, shall we not always have leisure 
to enjoy one another’s society, having no fear of 
poverty and no knowledge of what wealth is? For 
craving for the superfluous follows close upon the 
use of necessities, and soon becomes a settled habit. 
“But Cleodorus imagines that there ought to be 
food, so that there may be tables and wine-bowls 
and sacrifices to Demeter and the Daughter. Then 
let the next man argue that it is but right and proper 
that there be battles and war, so that we may have 
fortifications and dockyards and arsenals, and may 
offer sacrifice to celebrate the slaying of an hundred 
foemen,? as they say is the custom among the Mes- 
senians. Still another man, I imagine, may enter- 
ef. also Plutarch, Moralia, 660 r, and Life of Romulus, chap. 

xXxy. (p. 33 p). 
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e) A ~ ud > ? td ? M 
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A > 3 , t > S297 f 
touver’ avaipovés efor kal dOdvaro. Kaddovrat, 
* 7 ta ~ ~ 3 A ‘ ~ a -. 
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1 drdfecros Wyttenbach: drdderos. 

2 Slacrav] cat dacrav Duebner. 3 ye Wyttenbach: re. 

4 cuvtpepiuevac] ovvrpéporrat Larsen, but it would he better 
to supply (if necessary) some verb like ylyvovra: after vécot. 


2 Tl. v. 341. 
2 be Moralia,731 p, where the same idea is put in different 
words, 
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tain a violent hatred against health; for it will be 
a terrible thing if nobody is ill, and there is no longer 
any use for a soft bed or couch, and we shall not offer 
sacrifice to Asclepius or the averting deities, and the 
profession of medicine together with its numerous 
instruments and remedies shall be consigned to in- 
glorious desuetude and contempt. Yet, what differ- 
ence is there between this sort of reasoning and the 
other? The fact is that food is taken as a remedy for 
hunger, and all who use food in a prescribed way are 
said to be giving themselves treatment, not with 
the thought they are doing something pleasant and 
grateful, but that this is necessary to comply with 
Nature’s imperative demand. Indeed, it is possible 
to enumerate more pains than pleasures derived 
from food ; or rather may it be said that the pleasure 
affects but a very limited area in the body, and lasts 
for no long time; but as for the ugly and painful 
experiences crowded upon us by the bother and 
discomfort which wait upon digestion, what need to 
tell their number? I think that Homer @ had their 
very number in view when, in the case of the gods, 
he finds an argument to prove that they do not die in 
the fact that they do not live by food : 


Since they eat no bread and drink no wine brightly spark- 


ing, 
Therefore their bodies are bloodless, and they are called 
the Immortals. 


He intimates by this that food is not only an element 
conducive to life, but that it is also conducive to 
death. For it is from this source that diseases come, 
thriving on the very same food as men’s bodies,? 
which find no less ill in fulness than in fasting. For 
oftentimes it is harder work to use up and again to 
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@ Cf. Porphyry, De abstinentia, iii. 27. 
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distribute food, after it has been taken into the body, 
than it was to procure it and get it together in the 
first place. But just as the Danaids would be at a 
loss to know what kind of life and occupation they 
should follow if they should be relieved of their 
drudgery in trying to fill the great jar, so we are at 
a loss to know, if perchance we should have the oppor- 
tunity to cease from heaping into this relentless flesh 
of ours all the multitudinous products of land and 
sea, what we shall do, since, owing to lack of ac- 
quaintance with noble things, we now content our- 
selves with the life conditioned on necessities. Just 
as men who have been slaves, when they are set free, 
do for themselves on their own account those very 
things which they used to do in service to their 
masters, so the soul now supports the body with 
much toil and trouble, but if it be relieved of its 
drudgery, it will quite naturally maintain itself in 
its new freedom and live with an eye to itself and the 
truth, since there will be nothing to distract or 
divert it.” 

This then, Nicarchus, is what was said on the 
subject of food. 

17. While Solon was still speaking, Gorgus, 
Periander’s brother, came in; for it happened that, 
in consequence of certain oracles, he had been sent 
to Taenarum, in charge of a sacred mission to offer 
due sacrifice to Poseidon. After we had greeted 
him, and Periander had embraced and kissed him, 
Gorgus sat down beside his brother on the couch, 
and gave him a report intended apparently for him 
alone, and he, as he listened, seemed much affected 
at the story ; for he appeared in some ways troubled, 
in some ways indignant, and oftentimes incredulous, 
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and then again amazed. Finally with a laugh he 
said to us, ‘‘In the circumstances I should like to 
tell the news which I have just heard, but I hesitate, 
since I heard Thales say once that what is probable 
one should tell, but what is impossible one should 
shroud in silence.” 

Thereupon Bias, interrupting, said, “‘ But Thales is 
responsible also for this sage remark, that one should 
not believe enemies even about things believable, 
and should believe friends even about things un- 
believable; the name ‘enemies’ he assigned, I 
think, to the wicked and foolish, and ‘ friends’ to the 
good and sensible. And so, Gorgus,” he continued, 
“it should be told to all, or rather, to compete with 
those newly invented dithyrambs,* there should be 
heard the stronger notes of the story which your 
arrival has brought to us.” 

18. Gorgus then told us that his offering of the 
sacrifice had taken three days, and on the last day 
there was a dance and merry-making, lasting the 
whole night long, down by the shore. The moon 
was shining bright upon the sea; there was no 
wind, but a perfect calm and stillness, when, afar off, 
was seen a ripple coming towards land close by the 
promontory, attended by some foam and much noise 
from its rapid movement, so that they all ran down in 
amazement to the place where it was coming to shore. 
Before they could guess what was bearing down upon 
them so rapidly, dolphins were seen, some forming a 
dense encircling line, others leading the way to the 
smoothest part of the shore, and still others behind, 
forming, as it were, a rear-guard. In their midst, 

* Probably a covert reference to Arion as the inventor of 
the dithyramb (Herodotus, i. 23). 
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uplifted above the sea, was a mass like a man’s body 
being borne along, but indistinct and ill-defined, 
until the dolphins drew near together, and with one 
accord came close to the shore, and deposited on land 
a human being, in whom was still the breath of life 
and power to move; then they themselves put forth 
again towards the promontory leaping even higher 
than before, and sporting and frolicking apparently 
for joy. “ Many of us,” continued Gorgus, ‘‘ were 
panic-stricken, and fled from the sea-shore, but a 
few, including myself, grew bold enough to draw near, 
and they recognized Arion the harper, who pro- 
nounced his own name himself, and was easily 
recognizable by his dress ; for he happened to be clad 
in the ceremonial robes which he had worn when he 
played and sang. 

“We accordingly conducted him to a tent, since 
there wasreally nothing the matter with him, save that 
he seemed somewhat unstrung and wearied by the 
swiftness and rush of his ride, and we heard from him 
a story, incredible to all men except to us who with 
our own eyes had seen its conclusion. Arion said 
that some time ago he had resolved to leave Italy, 
and the receipt of a letter from Periander had only 
stimulated his desire the more, and when a Corinthian 
merchant-vessel appeared there, he had at once 
embarked and sailed away from that land. For 
three days they were favoured by a moderate breeze, 
and there came over Arion the feeling that the sailors 
were plotting to make away with him, and later he 
learned from the pilot, who secretly gave him the 
information, that they were resolved to do the deed 
that night. Helpless and at his wits’ end, he put 
into execution an impulse, divinely inspired, to adorn 
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his person, and to take for his shroud, while he was 
still living, the elaborate attire which he wore at 
competitions, and to sing a final song to life as he 
ended it, and not to prove himself in this respect 
less generous than the swans. Accordingly he made 
himself ready, and, first saying that he was possessed 
by a desire to sing through one of his songs—the ode 
to Pythian Apollo —as a supplication for the safety of 
himself and the ship and all on board, he took his 
stand beside the bulwark at the stern, and, after a 
prelude invoking the gods of the sea, he began the 
ode. He had not even half finished it as the sun was 
sinking into the sea and the Peloponnesus becoming 
visible. The sailors therefore waited no longer for 
the night-time, but advanced to the murderous deed ; 
whereupon Arion, seeing knives bared and the pilot 
already covering up his face, ran back and threw 
himself as far away from the ship as possible. But 
before his body was entirely submerged, dolphins 
swam beneath him, and he was borne upward, full 
of doubt and uncertainty and confusion at first. 
But when he began to feel at ease in being carried 
in this manner, and saw many dolphins gathering 
around him in a friendly way, and relieving one 
another as though such service in alternation were 
obligatory and incumbent upon all, and the sight 
of the ship left far behind gave a means to measure 
their speed, there came into his thoughts, as he said, 
not so much a feeling of fear in the face of death, or 
a desire to live, as a proud longing to be saved that 
he might be shown to be a man loved by the gods, 
and that he might gain a sure opinion regarding them. 
At the same time, observing that the sky was dotted 
with stars, and the moon was rising bright and clear, 
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while the sea everywhere was without a wave as if a 
path were being opened for their course, he bethought 
himself that the eye of Justice is not a single eye 
only,? but through all these eyes of hers God watches 
in every direction the deeds that are done here and 
there both on land and on the sea. By these re- 
flections, he said, the weariness and heaviness which 
he was already beginning to feel in his body were 
relieved, and when at the last, as the jutting pro- 
montory, rugged and lofty, appeared in their path, 
they rounded it with great caution, and skirted 
close to the land as if they were bringing a boat 
safely into harbour, then he fully realized that his 
rescue had been guided by God’s hand. 

“When Arion had told all this,’’ continued Gorgus, 
“* T asked him where he thought the ship would make 
harbour ; and he replied that it would surely come 
to Corinth, but its arrival would be much later; for 
he thought that after he had thrown himself over- 
board in the evening, he had been carried a distance 
of not less than fifty or more miles, and a calm had 
fallen immediately.” Gorgus went on to say that he 
had ascertained the name of the captain and of the 
pilot, and the ship’s emblem, and had sent out boats 
and soldiers to the landing-places to keep strict 
watch ; moreover, he had brought Arion with him, 
carefully concealed, so that the guilty ones might 
not gain any premature information of his rescue 
from death, and make good their escape; and in 
fact the whole affair seemed like an event divinely 
directed, for his men were here just as he arrived, 
and he learned that the ship had been seized, and the 
traders and sailors arrested. 
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@ Ino also threw herself into the sea when the crazed 
Athamas was about to kill her, and was metamorphosed 
into the sea-goddess Leucothea. 

> The story is referred to as early as Thucydides (iii. 96), 
and seems to have received some embellishments later. Of 
nee references to the story (which may be found in 
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19. Accordingly Periander bade Gorgus to with- 
draw at once, and have these men put into prison 
where nobody should have access to them or tell 
them that Arion had been rescued. 

“Well! well!’ said Aesop, “you all make fun of 
my jackdaws and crows if they talk with one another, 
and yet dolphins indulge in such pranks as this ! ”’ 

“ Let’s change the subject, Aesop,” said I to him; 
“more than a thousand years have elapsed since this 
dolphin story has been believed and committed to 
writing in Greek lands, even from the days of Ino 
and Athamas.” ¢ 

Solon here entered the conversation: ‘‘ Well, 
Diocles, let it be granted that these things are near 
to the gods and far beyond us; but what happened 
to Hesiod is human and within our ken. Very likely 
you have heard the story.” > 

‘“No, I have not,” said I. 

“Well, it is really worth hearing, and so here it is. 
A man from Miletus, it seems, with whom Hesiod 
shared lodging and entertainment in Locris, had 
secret relations with the daughter of the man who 
entertained them ; and when he was detected, Hesiod 
fell under suspicion of having known about the mis- 
conduct from the outset, and of having helped to 
conceal it, although he was in nowise guilty, but 
only the innocent victim of a fit of anger and preju- 
dice. For the girl’s brothers killed him, lying in 
wait for him in the vicinity of the temple of Nemean 
Zeus in Locris, and with him they killed his servant 
whose name was Troilus. The dead bodies were 
Wyttenbach’s note on the passage) perhaps the most interest- 
ing is in the Contest of Homer and Hesiod, lines 215-254 of 


Allen’s edition (in the Oxford Classical Texts, 1912), which 
also assigns names to the persons concerned in it. 
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@ Cf. Moralia, 984 p. 

> These were common beliefs in ancient times as is 
attested by many writers. It may suffice here to refer only 
to Plutareh, Moralia, 704 r and 984 4-985 c. 
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shoved out into the sea, and the body of Troilus, 
borne out into the current of the river Daphnus, was 
caught on a wave-washed rock projecting a little 
above the sea-level ; and even to this day the rock is 
called Troilus. The body of Hesiod, as soon as it 
left the land, was taken up by a company of dolphins, 
who conveyed it to Rhium hard by Molycreia.* It 
happened that the Locrians’ periodic Rhian sacrifice 
and festal gathering was being held then, which even 
nowadays they celebrate in a noteworthy manner at 
that place. When the body was seen being carried 
towards them, they were naturally filled with astonish- 
ment, and ran down to the shore; recognizing the 
corpse, which was still fresh, they held all else to be of 
secondary importance in comparison with investigat- 
ing the murder, on account of the repute of Hesiod. 
This they quickly accomplished, discovered the 
murderers, sank them alive in the sea, and razed their 
house to the ground. Hesiod was buried near the 
temple of Nemean Zeus; most foreigners do not 
know about his grave, but it has been kept concealed, 
because, as they say, it was sought for by the people 
of Orchomenos, who wished, in accordance with an 
oracle, to recover the remains and bury them in their 
own land. If, therefore, dolphins show such a tender 
and humane interest in the dead, it is even more likely 
that they should give aid to the living, and especially 
if they are charmed by the sound of flutes or some 
songs or other. For we are all well aware of the fact 
that these creatures delight in music and follow after 
it, and swim along beside men who are rowing to the 
accompaniment of song and flute in a calm, and they 
enjoy travelling in this way. They take delight 
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1 a\X’ éyw wey... 6 6¢ Bernardakis seems to be the best 
correction suggested as yet. Adyw péev odk dxpiBGs ddd’ o 
Tlerraxés can also be defended: deyduevor dxpiBGs GAN’ oO. 

2 rel yeyvaoxee Wyttenbach: émiyryvooet, 

3 xka@eivat Hercher: xasévar. 
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also in children’s swimming, and vie with them in 
diving.* For this reason they profit also by an un- 
written law of immunity ; for nobody hunts them or 
injures them except when they get into the fisher- 
men’snets, and do havoc with the catch, and then they 
are punished with a whipping like naughty children. 
I remember also hearing from some men of Lesbos 
that the rescue of a certain maiden from the sea was 
effected by a dolphin, but, as I am not sure of the 
various details, it is only right that Pittacus, who 
does know them, should relate the tale.” 

20. Pittacus thereupon said that it was a famous 
story,” and one mentioned by many, to this effect. An 
oracle had been given to those who were setting out 
to found a colony in Lesbos that when their voyage 
should bring them to areef whichis called “ Midland,” 
then they should cast into the sea at that place a bull 
as an offering to Poseidon, and to Amphitrite and the 
Nymphs of the sea a living virgin. The commanders 
were seven in number, all kings, and the eighth was 
Echelats, designated by the oracle at Delphi to head 
the colony, although he was young and still un- 
married. The seven, or as many as had unmarried 
daughters, cast lots, and the lot fell upon the 
daughter of Smintheus. Her they adorned with 
fine raiment and golden ornaments as they arrived 
opposite the spot, and purposed, as soon as they had 
offered prayer, to cast her into the sea. It happened 
that one of the company on board, a young man of 
no mean origin as it seems, was in love with her. 
His name, according to a tradition still preserved, was 

@ See preceding note on page 433. 

* The story is briefly mentioned by Plutarch. Moralia, 
984 gE, and is given in full with some variations by Athenaeus, 
466 c, who quotes as his authority Anticleides an Athenian. 
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1 gBdaBets F.C.B. (ef. eGov, Moralia, 98445): 48raB8ds. 
2 é Hercher: éo7. 
3 7H Oadrdrry, kai F.C.B.: Oadarrp. 
* cidein Pflugk: cide 4. 5 kal pyre] ure Wyttenbach, 
§ Sagudrdrra Wyttenbach : diaguddrrov. . 
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Enalus. He, conceiving a despairing desire to help 
the maiden in her present misfortune, at the critical 
moment hurriedly clasped her in his arms, and threw 
himself with her into the sea. Straightway a rumour 
spread, having no sure foundation, but nevertheless 
carrying conviction to many in the community, re- 
garding their safety and rescue. Later, as they say, 
Enalus appeared in Lesbos, and told how they had been 
borne by dolphins through the sea, and put ashore 
unharmed on the mainland. Other things he related 
more miraculous even than this, which astonished 
and fascinated the crowd, and he gave good grounds 
for believing them all by a deed which he did; for 
when a towering wave precipitated itselfon the shores 
of the island, and the people were in a state of terror, 
he, all by himself, went to meet the sea, and cuttle- 
fish followed him to the shrine of Poseidon. the biggest 
of which brought a stone * with him, and this stone 
Enalus took and dedicated there, and this we call 
Enalus. ‘‘ And in general,’ he continued, “if a 
man realizes a difference between the impossible 
and the unfamiliar, and between false reasoning and 
false opinion, such a man, Chilon, who would neither 
believe nor disbelieve at haphazard, would be most 
observant of the precept, ‘ Avoid extremes,’ as you 
have enjoined.” 

21. Following him Anacharsis said that as Thales 
had set forth the excellent hypothesis that soul 
exists in all the most dominant and most important 
parts of the universe,® there is no proper ground for 
wonder that the most excellent things are brought 

* Athenaeus (466 c) says a golden cup was brought out 
of the sea by Enalus. 


> Cf. Diels, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, vol. i. p. 12 
(A 22). 
VOL. u p2 443 
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1 éEqprnudva Meziriacus: ¢Eypryperwr. 
mpocuedidcav7’ Reiske from Herodotus, v. 92: poo- 
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2 Cf. Moralia, 404 B. 
® The story is found in Herodotus, v. 92. 
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to pass. by the will of God. ‘For the body,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘ is the soul’s instrument, and the soul is 
God’s instrument ;# and just as the body has many 
movements of its own, but the most, and most ex- 
cellent, from the soul, so the soul performs some 
actions by its own instinct, but in others it yields 
itself to God’s use for Him to direct it and turn it in 
whatsoever course He may desire, since it is the most 
adaptable of all instruments. For it is a dreadful 
mistake to assume that, on the one hand, fire is 
God’s instrument, and wind and water also, and clouds 
and rain, by means of which He preserves and fosters 
many a thing, and ruins and destroys many another, 
but that, on the other hand, He never as yet makes 
any use whatever of living creatures to accomplish 
any one of His purposes. Nay, it is far more likely 
that the living, being dependent on God’s power, 
serve Him and are responsive to His movements 
even more than bows are responsive to the Scythians 
or lyres and flutes to the Greeks.” 

Thereupon the poet Chersias cited, among the 
cases of persons who had been saved when their 
plight seemed hopeless, the case of Cypselus,? the 
father of Periander, who, when he was a new-born 
babe, smiled at the men who had been sent to make 
away with him, and they turned away. And when 
again they changed their minds, they sought for 
him and found him not, for he had been put away in 
a chest by his mother. It was because of this that 
Cypselus constructed the building at Delphi, firmly 
believing that the god had at that time stopped his 
crying so that he might escape the notice of those 
who were searching for him. 

And Pittacus, addressing Periander, said, “‘ Chersias 
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* The frogs and the palm-tree are mentioned also in 
Moralia, 399 F. 
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certainly did well to mention the building, for I 
have often desired, Periander, to ask you the reason 
for those frogs, and what is their significance, carved 
as they. are in-such numbers about the base of the 
palm-tree,? and what relation they have to the god 
or.to the dedicator.”” 

Periander bade him ask Chersias, for Chersias, he 
said, knew and was present when Cypselus conse- 
crated the building ; but Chersias said with a smile, 
“No, I will not tell until] I learn from our friends 
here what significance they give to the precepts,” 

‘ Avoid extremes’ and ‘ Know thyself,’ and, in par- 
ticular, that one which has kept many from marrying 
and many from trusting, and some even from 
speaking, and this is it: ‘ Give a pledge, and mischief 
attends.’ ” 

“* What need of us to tell you that? said Pittacus ; 
“since for this long time vou have been praising 
the stories which Aesop has composed touching each 
of them, as it seems.” 

‘And Aesop said, ‘‘ Only when Chersias is poking 
fun at me; but when he is serious he points to 
Homer as their inventor, and says that Hector 

‘knew himself’ because he attacked all the others, 
but 


Only with Ajax, Telamon’s son, he avoided a conflict.¢ 


And Odysseus, he says, gives praise to ‘ Avoid 
extremes ’ when he enjoins 


+ For information about these famous precepts reference 
may be made to Plato, Protagoras, p. 343 B, and Charmides, 

165; Aristotle, Rhetoric, ii. 12. 14: Pausanias, x. 94. 1; 
Piutarehy 3 Moralia, 116 c, 8385p, and 5118, and De vita et 
poesi Homeri, 151. 

© Homer, Jl. xi. 542 (Moralia, 24 c). 
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1 morevréov] esréov Hatzidakis, 
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Son of Tydeus, praise me not too much nor chide me.* 


And as for the pledge, other people think that Homer 
vilifies it as a worthless and futile thing when he says, 


Worthless are pledges of worthless folk to accept at 
their pledging ;° 
but Chersias here asserts that Mischief was hurled 
from heaven by Zeus because she was present at 
the pledge which Zeus gave when he was befooled 
in regard to the birth of Heracles.” ¢ 
Solon here put in his word: ‘‘ Well, then, we should 
have faith in the very great wisdom of Homer who 
also says,? 
Night-time advances apace: "tis well to pay heed to 
the night-time. 
So, if it please the company, let us offer a libation 
to the Muses and Poseidon and Amphitrite, and be 
oing.” 
And thus, Nicarchus, the party came to an end. 
2° Homer, Jl. x. 249 (Voralia, 57 £) 
> Homer, Od. viii. 351. 


¢ Homer, JU. xix. 91-131. 
@ Ibid. vii. 282 and 293, 
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SUPERSTITION 
(DE SUPERSTITIONE) 


INTRODUCTION 


Piutarcn’s essay on Superstition is, in the main, an 
attempt to prove that superstition is worse than 
atheism. Its somewhat impassioned tone savours 
more of the emotional sermon than of the carefully 
reasoned discourse, and suggests that it was originally 
prepared for public presentation. 

Wyttenbach was disturbed because in the cata- 
logue of Lamprias, in which this essay is No. 155, the 
title is given as Ilepi devocdapovias pis “Kaxixoupov, 
and he thought that this title might refer to some 
other treatise of Plutarch. The explanation is so 
simple that the only surprising thing is that it should 
have escaped a man of Wyttenbach’s acumen. On 
the first page of the essay are the words, “‘ the uni- 
verse . . . atomsand void . . . assumption is false.” 
Then, as now, librarians and reviewers looked at 
the first page, and reached their conclusions ; so it 
was only natural that the compiler of the catalogue 
should conclude that the rest of the book was equally 
hostile to Epicurus. On the other hand, this affords 
interesting evidence that the compiler of the cata- 
logue of Lamprias probably had a copy of Plutarch’s 
works before him when he drew up his list. 

The ms. tradition of this essay is better than of 
many others, and one ms. (D) has preserved many 
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excellent readings. Only one passage, a quotation 
(170 B), presents serious difficulty, and of this Pro- 
fessor Goodwin remarked: “ As to the original Greek, 
hardly a word can be made out with certainty.” 

Mention should be made of a separate edition 
and a parallel English translation of this essay in a 
book entitled ‘‘Ilepi Sewridapovias. Plutarchus and 
Theophrastus on Superstition with various appen- 
dices and a life of Plutarchus. Printed a.p. 1828. 
(Privately) printed by Julian Hibbert . . . Kentish 
Town.” .The translation is very literal, but is some- 
times an improvement on that of William Baxter 
in the translation of Plutarch by “Several Hands” 
(London, 1684-94). Intimate and amusing is the 
preface of the author, who, in his notes, admits that 
he has never read Plato, but ends his preface with 
these words: “I terminate this my Préface by con- 
signing all ‘Greek Scholars’ to the special care of 
Beelzebub.”’ 

~A spirited defence of this essay (if any defence 
is needed) may be found in John Oakesmith’s The 
Religion of Plutarch (London, 1902), chap. ix. pp. 
179 ff. 


* In spite of the fact that Pohlenz in his preface to Vol. I. 
(Leipzig, 1925) of the Moralia (p. xiv) uses these words: 
ve icem Paris D e recensione libidinosissima ortum ”’! 
Paton, who edited this essay, accepts the readings of D a 
good part of the time, and his edition would have been more 
intelligible had he accepted them more often. 
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1. Tis wept Oedv dpabias Kal dyvoias «dfs 
e& dpyfs Sixa puelons 76 pev domep ev xwplors 
akAnpots tots avrit¥mots 7Oeor tiv abedrnra, 70 
8 domep év dypots tots dmadots tiv Seodat- 
poviay temoinkev. daca pev ody Kpiows pevdis, 
dws te Kav } wept radra, poxOnpdv H Sé Kal 
ndOos mpdccort, poxOnpétarov. nav yap 74Bos 
Zouce dndrn ddeypaivovea elvar: Kal Kabdrep ai 
peta tpatuatos éxBodal tdv adpIpwr, odtws at 
peta maOovs Siacrpodal rijs puyfis xaAeTurepat. 

’"Ardpovs tis olerar Kal Kevov apxas elvar Tav 
drwy: pevdis 4 drdAnyps, GAN EAxos od moved obde 
odvypov odd? dddvvynv TaparTovcay. 

‘YodapBdver tis tov mAodrov dyaBdv iva 
165 péytorov: tobTo 7d YedSos idv exer, vepeTau THY 

puny, elornow, odk &&@ Kabetdewv, olotpwv 
éprinAnow, OO Kata Tetpd&v, dyxet, Thy Trap- 
pnotay adatpeirae. 

TldAw ofovral twes elvar cGya Thy dperhy 
Kal THY Kaxtav> alaxpov tows 76 ayvonpa, Opiver 
of Ser ee ce 


@ Cf. Plutarch, Life of Alexander, chap. lxxv. (p. 706 B) 
and Life of Camillus, chap. vi. (p. 132 c). 

+ Aimed at the theories of Epicurus, and possibly of 
Democritus. 
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1. IeNorance and blindness in regard to the gods 
divides itself at the very beginning into two streams, 
of which the one produces in hardened characters, 
as it were in stubborn soils, atheism, and the other in 
tender characters, as in moist soils, produces super- 
stition. Every false judgement, and especially con- 
cerning these matters, is a mischievous thing ; but 
where emotion also enters, it is most mischievous. 
For every emotion is likely to be a delusion that 
rankles ; and just as dislocations of the joints aceom- 
panied by lacerations are hardest to deal with, so 
also is it with derangements of the soul accompanied 
by emotion. 

A man thinks that in the beginning the universe 
was created out of atoms and void.’ His assumption 
is false, but it causes no sore, no throbbing, no 
agitating pain. 

A man assumes that wealth is the greatest good. 
This falsehood contains venom, it feeds upon his soul, 
distracts him, does not allow him to sleep, fills him 
with stinging desires, pushes him over precipices, 
chokes him, and takes from him his freedom of speech. 

Again, some people think that virtue and vice are 
corporeal.¢ This piece of ignorance is disgraceful, 


© Aimed at the Stoics, who referred all qualities to the 
body. Cf. Plutarch, Moralia, 1034 4. 
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@ Author unknown; ef. Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 910, 
Adespota, No. 374. 
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perhaps, but it is not worthy of wailings or lamenta- 
tions. But consider judgements and assumptions 
that are like this : 


Poor virtue! A mere name thou art, I find, 
But IJ did practise thee as real ! ¢ 


and thereby I gave up wrongdoing which is pro- 
ductive of wealth, and licentiousness which begets 
every sort of pleasure. These it is right and proper 
that we pity, and at the same time loathe, because 
their presence engenders many distempers and 
emotions, like maggots and grubs, in men’s souls. 

2. To come now to our subject: atheism, which is 
a sorry judgement that there is nothing blessed or 
incorruptible, seems, by disbelief in the Divinity, to 
lead finally to a kind of utter indifference, and the 
end which it achieves in not believing in the existence 
of gods is not to fear them. But, on the other hand, 
superstition, as the very name (dread of deities) 
indicates, is an emotional idea and an assumption 
productive of a fear which utterly humbles and 
crushes a man, for he thinks that there are gods, but 
thatthey are the cause of pain and injury. In fact, 
the atheist, apparently, is unmoved regarding the 
Divinity, whereas the superstitious man is moyed as 
he ought not to be, and his mind is thus perverted. 
For in the one man ignorance engenders disbelief 
in the One who can help him, and on the other it 
bestows the added idea that He causes injury. 
Whence it follows that atheism is falsified reason, 
and superstition is an emotion engendered from 
false reason. 

38. Clear it is that all distempers and emotions of 
the soul are disgraceful, but in some of them are to 
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@ The derivations of ‘‘ terror’ from ‘‘ tie,” and “‘ awe” 


from ‘awake’ are not more fanciful than those in which 
Plutarch indulges. 
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be found pride, loftiness, and exaltation, owing to 
their uplifting power ; and no one of them, we might 
say, is destitute of an impulse to activity. But this 
general complaint may be made against every one 
of the emotions, that by their urgings to be up and 
doing they press hard upon the reasoning power and 
strain it. But fear alone, lacking no less in boldness 
than in power to reason, keeps its irrationality im- 
potent, helpless, and hopeless. It is on this ground 
that the power of fear to tie down the soul, and at the 
same time to keep it awake, has come to be named 
both terror and awe.* 

Of all kinds of fear the most impotent and helpless 
is superstitious fear. No fear of the sea has he who 
does not sail upon it, nor of war he who does not 
serve in the army, nor of highwaymen he who stays 
at home, nor of a blackmailer he who is poor, nor of 
envy he who holds no office, nor of earthquake he 
who is in Gaul, nor of the lightning-stroke he who 
is in Ethiopia; but he who fears the gods fears all 
things, earth and sea, air and sky, darkness and 
light, sound and silence, and a dream. Slaves in 
their sleep forget their masters, sleep makes light 
the chains of prisoners, and the inflammations sur- 
rounding wounds, the savage gnawing of ulcers in 
the flesh, and tormenting pains are removed from 
those who are fallen asleep : 


Dear soothing balm of sleep to help my ill, 
How sweet thy coming in mine hour of need.¢ 


Superstition does not give one a right to say this; 


> Cf. Aristotle, Ethica Nicomachea, iii. 7, and Pliny, 
Natural ITistory, ii. 80 (195). 
¢ Euripides, Orestes, 211-12. 
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for superstition alone makes no truce with sleep, and 
never gives the soul a chance to recover its breath 
and courage by putting aside its bitter and despond- 
ent notions regarding God; but, as it were in the 
place of torment of the impious, so in the sleep 
of the superstitious their malady calls up fearful 
images, and horrible apparitions and divers forms of 
punishment, and, by keeping the unhappy soul on 
the rack, chases it away from sleep by its dreams, 
lashed and punished by its own self as if by another, 
and forced to comply with dreadful and extraordinary 
behests. When, later, such persons arise from their 
beds, they do not contemn nor ridicule these things, 
nor realize that not one of the things that agitated 
them was really true, but, trying to escape the 
shadow of a delusion that has nothing bad at the 
bottom, during their waking hours they.delude and 
waste and agitate themselves, putting themselves 
into the hands of conjurors and impostors who say 
to them: 


If a vision in sleep is the cause of your fear 

And the troop of dire Hecate felt to be near,* 
then call in the old crone who performs magic puri- 
fications, dip yourself in the ocean, and sit down on 
the ground and spend the whole day there. 


Greeks from barbarians finding evil ways!? 


because of superstition, such as smearing with mud, 
wallowing in filth, immersions, casting oneself down 
with face to the ground. disgraceful besieging 
of the gods, and uncouth prostrations. “To sing 
with the mouth aright ” was the injunction given to 
the harp-players by those who thought to preserve 
the good old forms of music; and we hold it to be 
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meet to pray to the gods with the mouth straight and 
aright, and not to inspect the tongue laid upon the 
sacrificial offering to see that it be clean and straight, 
and, at the same time, by distorting and sullying 
one’s own tongue with strange names and barbarous 
phrases, to disgrace and transgress the god-given 
ancestral dignity of our religion. 

Nor is there lack of humour in what the comic 
poet* has somewhere said with reference to those 
who cover their bedsteads with gold and silver : 


The one free gift the gods bestow on us, 
Our sleep, why make its cost to you so much ? 


But to the superstitious man it is possible to say, 
“ The gift of sleep which the gods bestow on us as a 
time of forgetfulness and respite from our ills ; why 
do you make this an everlastingly painful torture- 
chamber for yourself, since your unhappy soul can- 
not run away to some other sleep?’ Heracleitus ? 
says that people awake enjoy one world in common, 
but of those who are fallen asleep each roams about 
in a world of his own. But the superstitious man 
enjoys no world in common with the rest of man- 
kind ; for neither when awake does he use his intel- 
ligence, nor when fallen asleep is he freed from his 
agitation, but his reasoning power is sunk in dreams, 
his fear is ever wakeful, and there is no way of escape 
or removal. 

4, A despot much feared in Samos was Polycrates, 
as was Periander in Corinth, but nobody feared these 
men after he had removed to a free State governed 
by its own people. But as for the man who fears 

* Probably some poet of the new Comedy; ef. Kock, 


Com. Att. Frag. iii. p. 438. 
> Diels, Fragmenta der Vorsokratiker, i. p. 95. 
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* From an unknown tragic poet; ¢f. Nauck, Trag. Graec. 
I’rag. p. 910, Adespota, No. 376. 
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the rule of the gods as a sullen and inexorable despot- 
ism, where can he remove himself, where can he flee, 
what country can he find without gods, or what 
sea? Into what part of the universe shall you steal 
away and hide yourself, poor wretch, and believe 
that you have escaped God? There is a law even 
for slaves who have given up all hope of freedom, 
that they may demand a sale, and thus exchange 
their present master for one more mild. But 
superstition grants no such exchange; and to find 
a god whom he shall not fear is impossible for him 
who fears the gods of his fathers and his kin, who 
shudders at his saviours, and trembles with terror 
at those gentle gods from whom we ask wealth, 
welfare, peace, concord, and success in our best 
efforts in speech and action. 

Then again these same persons hold slavery to be a 
misfortune, and say, 


For man or woman ’tis disaster dire 
Sudden to be enslaved, and masters harsh 
To get.? 


But how much more dire, think you, is the lot of 
those for whom there is no escape, no running away, 
no chance to revolt? For a slave there is an altar 
to which he can flee, and there are many of our 
shrines where even robbers may find sanctuary, and 
men who are fleeing from the enemy, if once they 
lay hold upon a statue of a god, or a temple, 
take courage again. These are the very things 
that most inspire a shuddering fear and dread in 
the superstitious man, and yet it is in them that 
those who are in fear of the most dreadful fate place 
their hopes. Do not drag the superstitious man 
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1 6 @dvaros} Odvaros in the better mss. of Demosthenes, 
xvill. 97. 
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away from his shrines, for it is in them that he suffers 
punishment and retribution. 

What need to speak at length? “ In death is the 
end of life for all men,” but not the end of super- 
stition ; for superstition transcends the limits of life 
into the far beyond, making fear to endure longer 
than life, and connecting with death the thought 
of undying evils, and holding fast to the opinion, at 
the moment of ceasing from trouble, that now is the 
beginning of those that never cease. The abysmal 
gates of the nether world swing open, rivers of fire 
and offshoots of the Styx are mingled together, dark- 
ness is crowded with spectres of many fantastic shapes 
which beset their victim with grim visages and 
piteous voices, and, besides these, judges and torturers 
and yawning gulfs and deep recesses teeming with 
unnumbered woes. Thus unhappy superstition, by 
its excess of caution in trying to avoid everything 
suggestive of dread, unwittingly subjects itself to 
every sort of dread. 

5. Nothing of this kind attaches to atheism, but 
its ignorance is distressing, and to see amiss or not to 
see at all in matters of such importance is a great 
misfortune for the soul; for it is as if the soul had 
suffered the extinction of the brightest and most 
dominant of its many eyes, the conception of God. 
But superstition is attended by emotion, as has 
already been said,’ and by sore distress and dis- 
turbance and mental enslavement from the very 
beginning. Plato ¢ says that music, the creator of 


* From Demosthenes, Or. xviii. (On the Crown), 97; 
quoted again in Moralia, 333 c. 

> Supra, 165 B. 

¢ Adapted freely from the Timaeus, p. 47 p. 
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a Pythian Odes, i. 13 (25)3 quoted also in Jforalia, 
746 B and 1095 £. > Cf. Moralia, 144 . 
¢ Ajl these were victims of a god-sent madness. 
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harmony and order, was given to mankind by the 
gods not for the sake of pampering them or tickling 
their ears, but so that whatever in a man’s body 
is disturbing and errant, affecting the cycles and 
concords of his soul, and in many instances, for lack 
of culture and refinement, waxing wanton because 
of licentiousness and error, music should, in its own 
way, disengage and bring round and restore to its 
proper place again. 

Whatsoever things there be 

Which by Zeus are not held dear, 
says Pindar,* 

In affrighted panic flee 

When the Muses’ voice they hear. 
In fact they become provoked and angry : and tigers, 
they say, surrounded by the sound of beaten drums 
go utterly mad, and get so excited that they end by 
tearing themselves to pieces.2 There is less harm, 
therefore, for those who, as the result of deafness or 
impairment of hearing, have a feeling of indifference 
and insensibility toward music. Teiresias laboured 
under a misfortune in not being able to see his 
children or his intimate friends, but greater was the 
misfortune of Athamas® and Agave, who saw them 
as lions and deer; and for Heracles ¢ in his madness 
it would undoubtedly have been better neither to see 
his sons, nor to realize that they were present, than 
to treat his nearest and dearest as enemies. 

6. What then? Does it not seem to you that the 
feeling of the atheists compared with the superstitious 
presents just such a difference? The former do 
not see the gods at all, the latter think that they 
do exist and are evil. The former disregard them, 
the latter conceive their kindliness to be frightful, 
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vorqta pera xpyo7677 TOS Kat Heyadogpootvys 
Kat evdpevelas Kal KSepovias. mepteatw ody Tots 
pev dvaioOnoia Kal amoria THY WheAovVTAY, Tots 
dé tapaxy) Kat PdBos mpos Ta wohedobrvTa. Kat 
Orws 4 pev abedtns dmabera mpos 7o Oeidv éort 
pi) vootoa TO dyabdv, 7 S€é SetoSatpovia mrodv- 
madeta Kakov TO ayabov brovootoa. pofotvrat Tods 
Geods Kai Katadevyovow énl rods Beovs, Koda- 
Kevovot Kal AowWopodow, edyovrat Kal KaTapep- 

F dovrar. Kowdv avOpwrwy 76 pr) advra Scevrvyety. 

Keivor yap 7° dvocot Kal dyipaot 
move T° azepot, BapyBear 
mopOuev mepevydtes “Ayépovtos, 


6 [lbdapos Geovs dyot, Ta 8 avOpammwva adby 
‘\ La Ls , Ld 3 ” 
kal mpdypara pepiKTat ovvruxiats aor ddAws 
peovoats. 
i. Dépe 87 mp@rov ev Tots aBovdnros oKdmer 
TOV dBeov Kal karapdvbave Thy didbeow, av q 
Tada péTplos, Xpwuevou aww Tots mapotou Kat 


1 dujmrov Meziriacus, Reiske, and Wyttenbach: dyexrov 
or duipyrov. Cf. Moralia, 413 pv. 

2 ra eldy movotat] ra odpara elvac in Most mss. 

3 yap 7 Moralia, 1075 a: yap. 





@ Or, as given in most mss., ‘‘ that the bodies of the gods 
are like the bodies of men.” 
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their fatherly solicitude to be despotic, their loving 
care to be injurious, their slowness to anger to 
be savage and brutal. Then again such persons 
give credence to workers in metal stone, or wax, 
who make their images of gods in the likeness of 
human beings,? and they have such images fashioned, 
and dress them up, and worship them. But they 
hold in contempt philosophers and statesmen, who 
try to prove that the majesty of God is associated 
with goodness, magnanimity, kindliness, and solici- 
tude. So the atheists have more than enough of 
indifference and distrust of the Beings who can help 
them, whereas the superstitious experience equal 
agitation and fear towards the things that can help 
them. Or, in fine, atheism is an indifferent feeling 
towards the Deity, which has no notion of the good, 
and superstition is a multitude of differing feelings 
with an underlying notion that the good is evil. 
For the superstitious fear the gods, and flee to the 
gods for help; they flatter them and assail them 
with abuse, pray to them and blame them. It is the 
common lot of mankind not to enjoy continual good 
fortune in all things. 

Age and illness not their lot, 

Toil and labour they know not, 

*Scaped is Acheron’s loud strait, 
says Pindar ® of the gods, but human experiences and 
actions are linked with chance circumstances which 
move now in one course and now in another. 

7. Come now, observe the atheist in circumstances 
not desired by him, and take note of his attitude. If 
he be moderate in general, you will note that he takes 

> Frag. 143 (ed. Christ). Cited by Plutarch again in 
Moralia, 763 c and 1075 a. 
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~ € Ot a: a 2Q?> 2 4 
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> 4 , t \ > , ? 
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~ ¥ ~ f ‘ * ‘ ¢ , 
eudopav abT@ Setuata Kal PdBous Kat vroyias 
‘ A s ~ 
Kat tapaxds, Tavtl Opivm Kal marti orevayp@ 
kabarropevos' ovTe yap dvOpwrov ovre rvxnv 
By 4 fy? € ‘ > A tf ‘ ‘ 
ovre Katpov 008 éavrdov GAAG advrwy Tov Oedv 
¥ ~ 2 cal bs Le a ‘ cA 
ainda, KaKxeiOev én’ adrov jKew Kal dépecbar 
cia , ” » ‘ ¢€ ‘) 4 
petpa Saydviov drys dno, Kat ds od dSvarux7s 
na 3 5 , cd € ‘ ~ ~ 
dv adda Deoptans tis avOpwaos bard Tav Oedv 
4 
KoAdleabar Kat Sixny Siddvat Kal mavTa mdoxew 
mpoonkovTws 8. abrov olerat. 
Noodyv & 6 dbeos exdoyilerat Kal dvapuipr7- 
oxerat TAnopovas abrob Kal oivwaeis Kal dtagias 
a ~ 
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2 , 4 4 > 4 A Bg 
év moArelats Kal wepimecwy ddokiais mpos dxAov 


1 rapdérrerar Wyttenbach: mpdrrera: or omaédzvar, which 
seems dubious: diagmarac? 
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his present fortune without a word, and tries to 
procure for himself means of help and comfort ; but 
if he be given to impatience or violent emotion, you 
will note that he directs all his complaints against 
Fortune and Chance, and exclaims that nothing 
comes about according to right or as the result of 
providence, but that the course of all human affairs 
is confusion and disorder, and that they are all being 
turned topsy-turvy. This, however, is not the way 
of the superstitious man; but if even the slightest ill 
befall him, he sits down and proceeds to construct, on 
the basis of his trouble, a fabric of harsh, momentous, 
and practically unavoidable experiences which he 
must undergo, and he also loads himself with fears 
and frights, suspicions and trepidations, and all this 
he bitterly assails with every sort of lamentation and 
moaning. For he puts the responsibility for his lot 
upon no man nor upon Fortune nor upon occasion nor 
upon himself, but lays the responsibility for every- 
thing upon God, and says that from that source 
a heaven-sent stream of mischief has come upon 
him with full force ; and he imagines that it is not 
because he is unlucky, but because he is hateful to 
the gods, that he is being punished by the gods, and 
that the penalty he pays and all that he is under- 
going are deserved because of his own conduct. 

The atheist, when he is ill, takes into account and 
calls to mind the times when he has eaten too much 
or drunk too much wine, also irregularities in his 
daily life, or instances of over-fatigue or unaccustomed 
changes of air or locality ; and again when he has 
given offence in administering office, and has en- 
countcred disrepute with the masses or calumny with 
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Kal T@v mept adTov oKorrel 


wh mrapeBnv ; tt 8 epe€a; si prow Sov odk 
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oe 34 ~ ~ LANg , A 
dOev od Todua BonOety obdé Siadvew 7d cup- 
BeBnxds od8€ Beparredew o85’ dvritdtrecbat, per 
d6€n Oecopayety Kat dvriretvew. KoAafdpuevos, dar’ 
> a 4 wy nw. ¢ , 3 
Obeirar péev €€w vooodvros 6 larpds, dmoxAelerat 
bé wevOoivros 6 voueréiv Kat srapapvlovpevos 
, cco cow , 
dirdaogos. éa pe,” gnowr, dvOpwre, biSdvat 
Sixyv, Tov doeBi, Tov émdpatov, tov Beois Kal 
Saiwoor peptonpeévov.” 
” > ? N t N > 
D "Eorw avOpatov pr merrecopévov Geovs elvar 
Autoupévov 8 ddAws Kal mepurabotvros dodéae 
Sdxpvov, aoxetpar KOUNY, adercobar 70 iudriov- 
tov Sé Secidaiova mds av mpoaetrrous i) ay 
Bonbjoes; ew Kd Oyrae caxkiov éxwr Kal TE pi 
elwapevos paKeat putrapots, ToMAdKis dé yupvdos 
év mndA@ Kvdwdovpevos eEayopever Tivas dpaprias 
attod Kal mAnppedcias, ws rode dayovtos 7} 
miovros } Badicavros dddv Hv odK Ela TO Satdrioy. 
av 8 dpwota mpdtty Kal ovvA mpdws* Seroda- 
1 79] 70d most mss. 
2 apdws Abernetty and F.C.B.: mpdy. 





¢ Pythagoras, Carmina aurea, 42; quoted again in 
Moralia, 515 F. 
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a ruler, he looks to find the reason in himself and his 
own surroundings : 


Where did I err, and what have I done? What duty 
of mine was neglected ? @ 


But in the estimation of the superstitious man, every 
indisposition of his body, loss of property, deaths of 
children, or mishaps and failures in public life are 
classed as “‘ afflictions of God” or ‘‘ attacks of an 
evil spirit...’ For this reason he has no heart to 
relieve the situation or undo its effects, or to find 
some remedy for it or to take a strong stand against 
it, lest he seem to fight against God and to rebel 
at his punishment ; but when he is ill the physician . 
is ejected from the house, and when he is in grief 
the door is shut on the philosopher who would advise 
and comfort him. ‘‘ Oh, sir,” he says, “leave me 
to pay my penalty, impious wretch that I am, 
accursed, and hateful to the gods and all the heavenly 
host.’ ¢ 

It is possible in the case of a man unconvinced of 
the existence of gods, when he is in grief and great 
distress in other ways, to wipe away a tear, cut his 
hair, and take off his cloak ; but what words can you 
address to the superstitious man, or in what way-shall 
you help him? He sits outside his house with sack- 
cloth on and filthy rags about him; and oftentimes 
he rolls naked in the mire as he confesses divers sins 
and errors of his—eating this or drinking that, or 
walking in a path forbidden by his conscience. But 
if he is very fortunate, and but mildly yoked with 


> Cf. Cicero, Tusculan Disputations, iii. 29 (72). 
¢ Perhaps the language was suggested by the words in 
Sophocles, Oedipus Tyrannus, 1340. 
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eizay “‘raita macxes, @ Kaxddayov, € éK Tpovotas 
Kal Geob xedevovTos ” éppube macav éAmiba, mpo- 
HKato éautov, épuye,  Stexpovoaro TOUS BonOodvras. 

TloAAd rav petpitwy kaxdv dddOpia mrovotow 
ai detordaoviae. Midas 6 madaids, ws ower, 
ék twwv eveTviwy dabupdv Kal tapatrdpevos 
ottw Kaka@s oye THY puynv, wol éxovoiws 
amofavety afua tavpov mwv. 6 dé Tay Meo- 

, \ , , > A ‘ 
onviwy Baotreds "Aptorddynuos ev TH mpos Aake- 
Satpoviaus' moddum, Kuv@v AvKots Wpvoperwr 
Gpota Kal wepl tHv éoriav adtot Tiv Tatp@av 
1 repiOerotmevos Hercher: mepeOvduevos. 
2 «ai added by Reiske. 


3 TipiSagor Hercher: rypiSagsy or recplBafov. 
4 Aaxedatmoviovs Xylander: peconvious. 





* Plutarch, in his Life of Artaxerxes, chap. xxix. (p. 1026 c), 
represents Tiribazus as fighting to the end, but this may have 
been on another occasion. 
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superstition, he sits in his house, subjecting himself 
to fumigation, and smearing himself with mud, 
and the old crones, as Bion says, “ bring whatever 
chance directs and hang and fasten it on him as 
on a peg.” 

8. Tiribazus, they say, when an attempt was made 
by the Persians to arrest him, drew his sword, being 
a man of great strength, and fought desperately. 
But when the men protested and cried out that they 
were arresting him by the King’s command, he in- 
stantly threw down his sword and held out his hands 
to be bound.* Is not what actually happens just 
like this? The rest of men fight desperately against 
misfortunes, and force their way through difficulties, 
contriving for themselves means to escape and avert 
things undesired ; but the superstitious man, without 
a word from anybody, says all to himself, “‘ This you 
have to undergo, poor soul, by the dispensation of 
Providence and by God’s command,” and casts away 
all hope, gives himself up, runs away, and repulses 
those who would help him. 

Many ills of no great moment are made to result 
fatally by men’s superstition. Midas of old, dispirited 
and disturbed, as it appears, as the result of some 
dreams, reached such a state of mind that he 
committed suicide by drinking bull’s blood.’ And 
Aristodemus, king of the Messenians in the war 
against the Spartans, when dogs howled like wolves, 
and quitch-grass began to grow around his ancestral 

» Plutarch, in trying to be a physician of the soul to cure 
superstition, has here unwittingly turned homoeopath. Cf. 
B. Perrin’s note on chap. xxxi. (p. 128 a) of the Life of Themi- 
stocles in Plutarch’s Themistocles and Aristides (New York, 


1901), page 256. To the references there given should be 
added Nicander, Alexipharmaca, 312. 
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mpos ceAnvnv dmavrnaus, Gadd, Sewov TO Tis 
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Xda Kai TudrAdoa Aoyiopov ev mpdypace pdAora 
Aoytopot Seopevois. 


TAady’, dpa, Babds® yap 78 Kdpaciw tapdocerat 

mévros, audi 8 dkpat Tupdwy spdv iararas 
végos, 

ofa xXElL@vos. 
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1 repiddwry Xylander: wodGr; cf. 171 a infra. 

7 eumesdv Tob Bywater and F.C.B. : éureodvros. 

3 Paik’ dpa Baéds Canter, but the reading is established 
by other quotations of the passage: yAavxeopdBdos. 

7 ey Pierson: d&xp¢. 





# Other portents which disheartened Aristodemus are 
related by Pausanias, iv. 13. 
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hearth, and the seers were alarmed by these signs, 
lost heart and hope by his forebodings, and slew him- 
self by his own hand.? It would perhaps have been 
the best thing in the world for Nicias, general of the 
Athenians, to have got rid of his superstition in the 
same way as Midas and Aristodemus,rather than to be 
affrighted at the shadow on the moon in eclipse and 
sit inactive while the enemy’s wall was being built 
around him, and later to fall into their hands together 
with forty thousand men, who were either slain or 
captured alive, and himself meet an inglorious end.? 
For the obstruction of light caused by the earth’s 
coming between sun and moon is nothing frightful, 
nor is the meeting of a shadow with the moon at the 
proper time in its revolutions anything frightful, but 
frightful is the darkness of superstition falling upon 
man, andconfounding and blinding his power to reason 
in circumstances that most loudly demand the power 
to reason. 


Glaucus, see, the mighty ocean 
Even now with billows roars, 
Round about the Gyrian summits 
Sheer in air a dark cloud soars, 
Sign of storm . . .;°¢ 


when the pilot sees this, he prays that he may escape 
the storm, and calls upon the Saviours,? but while he 
is praying he throws the helm over, lowers the 
yard, and 


> The details regarding Nicias are to be found in Thucy- 
dides, vii. 35-87, and in Plutarch’s Life of Nicias, chap. 
xxiii. (p. 538 ) ff. 

¢ A fragment from Archilochus: ¢f. Bergk, Poet. Lyr. 
Graec. ii. p. 696, Archilochus, No. 54. 

? Castor and Pollux. 
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1’) & in some mss. and in Hesiod. 


2 dyvdrros in some mss. preferred by Abernetty. 


2 Cf. Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graec. iii. p. 730; Plutarch, 
Moralia, 475 r, and Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 910, 
Adespota, No. 377. > Works and Days, 465-8. 

© Homer, Jl. vii. 193 ff. 4 Ibid. ii. 382. 

¢ Adapted from Homer, JI. ii. 413-41-4. 
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Furling the big main sail, 
Hastens to make his escape 
Out from the murky sea.* 


Hesiod advises that the farmer before ploughing 
and sowing should 
Pray to Zeus of the world below and to holy Demeter 


with his hand on the plough-handle; and Homer 
says © that Ajax, as he was about to engage in single 
combat with Hector, bade the Greeks pray to the gods 
for him, and then, while they were praying, donned 
his armour; and when Agamemnon enjoined on 
the fighting men, 


See that each spear is well sharpened, and each man’s 
shield in good order, 


at the same time he asked in prayer from Zeus, 
Grant that I raze to the level of earth the palace of Priam; ¢ 


for God is brave hope, not cowardly excuse. But 
the Jews,f because it was the Sabbath day, sat in 
their places immovable. while the enemy were 
planting ladders against the walls and capturing the 
defences, and they did not get up, but remained 
there, fast bound in the toils of superstition as in 
one great net. 

9. Such are the characteristics of superstition in 
undesired and critical (as they are called) circum- 
stances and occasions, but it is not one bit better 
than atheism even under pleasurable conditions. 
The pleasantest things that men enjoy are festal 

? Perhaps the reference is to the capture of Jerusalem by 
Pompey in 63 s.c. (cf. Dio Cassius, xxxvii. 16), or possibly 
to its capture by Antony in 38 B.c. (ef. Dio Cassius, slix. 
22). Cf. also Josephus, Antiquitates Jud. xii. 6. 2, and 
1 Maccabees, ii. 32 ff. 
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1 gapddviov] capddviov or capdwrioy. 

2 apéual drpéwa in some MSs. 

3 XiGov] zidpov, the traditional word, by correction in one 
ms. Plutarch probably drew from the well-known passage 
in Plato’s Apology, p. 26 D. 
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days and banquets at the temples, initiations and 
mystic rites, and prayer and adoration of the gods. 
Note that the atheist on these occasions gives way to 
insane and sardonic laughter at such ceremonies, 
and remarks aside to his cronies that people must 
cherish a vain and silly conceit to think that these 
rites are performed in honour of the gods ; but with 
him no harm is done save this. On the other hand 
the superstitious man, much as he desires it, is not 
able to rejoice or be glad: 
The city is with burning incense filled; 
Full too of joyous hymns and doleful groans 

is the soul of the superstitious man. When the 
garland is on his head he turns pale, he offers sacrifice 
and feels afraid, he prays with quavering voice, with 
trembling hands he sprinkles incense, and, in a word, 
proves how foolish are the words of Pythagoras,? 
who said that we reach our best when we draw near 
to the gods. For that is the time when the super- 
stitious fare most miserably and wretchedly, for they 
approach the halls or temples of the gods as they 
would approach bears’ dens or snakes’ holes or the 
haunts of monsters of the deep. 

10. Hence it occurs to me to wonder at those who 
say that atheism is impiety, and do not say the same 
of superstition. Yet Anaxagoras was brought to trial 
for impiety on the ground that he had said the sun 
is a stone; but nobody has called the Cimmerians 
impious because they do not believe even in the 
existence of the sun at all.¢ What say you? The 


* Sophocles, Oedipus Tyrannus, 4; quoted also in 
Moralia, 95 c, 445 p, and 623 c. 

> Cf. Moralia, 413 8. 

¢ Cf. Homer, Od. xi. 13-19. 
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man who does not believe in the existence of the gods 
is unholy? And is not he who believes in such gods 
as the superstitious believe in a partner to opinions 
far more unholy ? Why, for my part, I should prefer 
that men should say about me that I have never been 
born at all, and there is no Plutarch, rather than 
that they should say ‘ Plutarch is an inconstant 
fickle person, quick-tempered, vindictive over little 
accidents, pained at trifles. If you invite others to 
dinner and leave him out, or if you haven’t the time 
and don’t go to call on him, or fail to speak to him 
when you see him, he will set his teeth into your 
body and bite it through, or he will get hold of your 
little child and beat him to death, or he will turn the 
beast that he owns into your crops and spoil your 
harvest ’’¢ 

When Timotheus, in a song at Athens, spoke of 
Artemis as 


Eestatic Bacchic frantic fanatic,® 


Cinesias, the song-writer, standing up in his place 
among the audience, exclaimed, ‘‘ May you have a 
daughter like that!” It is a fact that the super- 
stitious make assumptions like that, and even worse 
than that, about Artemis : 


If hasting in fear from a hanging corpse, 

If near to a woman in childbirth pain, 

If come from a house where the dead are mourned, 
Polluted you entered the holy shrine, 

Or if from the triple cross-roads come 


* Probably a covert reference to Artemis who sent the 
Calydonian boar to ravage the fields ; Homer, JI. ix. 533 ff. 
> Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graec. iii. p. 620, Timotheus, No. 1; 
ef. Plutarch, Moralia, 22 a. 
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1 The mss. with only the slightest variations read as 
follows: af re kav dm’ ayxovas digaca al re xadexdva xvaloare 
ai re Kavéxexpos matovoa av mepupuéva éotdOes al re xal ék 
rpimédwv, kTA. It was long ago recognized that we here have 
to do with a writer who in Doric dialect touches upon 
certain things which were taboo in the worship of Artemis, 
essentially the same as are referred to by Euripides in 
Iphig. Taur. 380-4. There is a temptation to suggest other 
possible restorations, for example vexpovs xXalovea, hexods mat’ 
odoa, vexpov nvaleasa, but those interested will find other 
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Drawn to the place by cleansing rites 
For the part you bear to the guilty one.® 
And they think no more reasonably than this about 
Apollo and about Hera and about Aphrodite. For 
they tremble at all of these and dread them. And 
yet what did Niobe say regarding Leto that was so 
irreverent as is the belief which superstition has fixed 
in the minds of the unthinking regarding the goddess, 
that, because she was derided, she required that the 
unhappy woman’s 
Daughters six that she bore and six sons in the prime 
of young manhood ® 
be shot dead? So insatiable was she in doing harm 
to others, and so implacable! For if it were really 
true that the goddess cherishes anger, and hates 
wickedness, and is hurt at being ill spoken of, and 
does not laugh at man’s ignorance and blindness, but 
feels indignation thereat, she ought to require the 
death of those who falsely impute to her such 
savagery and bitterness, and tell and write such 
stories. At any rate, we bring forward the bitter- 
ness of Hecuba as something barbaric and savage 
when she says, 
I wish I might eat up his liver, 
Biting it ’tween my teeth.* 
And yet of the Syrian goddess? the superstitious 
2 Cf. Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Gr. iii. p. 680; Lobeck, .fglao- 
phamus, p. 633, and Wilamowitz- Moellendorff, Lesebuch 
(Berlin. 1902), p. 336. 
>» Adapted from Homer, JI. xxiv. 604. 
¢ Homer, Il. xxiv. 212. 
4 Cf., for example, Athenaeus, 346 d, or Kock, Com. 
Attic. Frag. iii. p. 167, Menander, No. 544. 


attempts at restoration in the books mentioned in note 
a above. 
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1 povldas] pouwlda most mss.: parvidia Paton. 

® gay dedoixy F.C.B.: xav (kal some Mss.) dédce kal or xalro. 


2 Sophocles, Antigone, 291. 
> Of. Plutarch, Life of Alexander, chap. lv. (p. 696 c). 
© {tis said that Pausanias later helped to kill Philip. Cf 
Aristotle, Polities, v. 10; Diodorus Siculus, xv-94-95 ; Aelian, 
Varia Historia, iii. 45; Valerius Maximus, i. 8, ext. 9. 
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believe that if anybody eats sprats or anchovies, 
she will gnaw through the bones of his shins, inflame 
his body with sores, and dissolve his liver. 

11. Is it, then, an unholy thing to speak meanly of 
the gods, but not unholy to have a mean opinion 
of them? Or does the opinion of him who speaks 
malignly make his utterance improper? It is a faet 
that we hold up malign speaking as a sign of ani- 
mosity, and those who speak ill of us we regard as 
enemies, since we feel that they must also think ill 
of us. You see what kind of thoughts the super- 
stitious have about the gods; they assume that the 
gods are rash, faithless, fickle, vengeful, cruel, and 
easily offended; and, as a result, the superstitious 
man is bound to hate and fear the gods. Why not, 
since he thinks that the worst of his ills are due to 
them, and will be due to them in the future? As he 
hates and fears the gods, he is an enemy to them. 
And yet, though he dreads them, he worships them 
and sacrifices to them and besieges their shrines ; 
and this is nothing surprising ; for it is equally true 
that men give welcome to despots, and pay court to 
them, and erect golden statues in their honour, but 
in their hearts they hate them and “shake the 
head.”’* Hermolatis® attended upon Alexander, 
Pausanias© served as bodyguard for Philip, and 
Chaerea ? for Gaius Caligula, yet each one of these 
must have said as he followed along : 


Verily I would have vengeance if only my strength 
were sufficient.* 


# Cassius Chaerea fomented the conspiracy which resulted 
in the death of Caligula; cf. Tacitus, Annals, i. 32; Suetonius, 
Caligula, 56-58. 

* Homer, JI. xxii. 20. 
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« Adapted from Plato, Timaeus, p,40c. Plutarch quotes 
the phrase more accurately in Moralia, 937 5, 938 5, and 
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The atheist thinks there are no gods; the super- 
stitious man wishes there were none, but believes in 
them against his will ; for he is afraid not to believe. 
And yet, as Tantalus would be glad indeed to get 
out from under the rock suspended above his head, 
so the superstitious man would be glad to escape his 
fear by which he feels oppressed no less than Tantalus 
by his rock, and he would call the condition of the 
atheist happy because it is a state of freedom. But, 
as things are, the atheist has neither part nor lot in 
superstition, whereas the superstitious man by prefer- 
ence would be an atheist, but is too weak to hold 
the opinion about the gods which he wishes to hold. 

12. Moreover, the atheist has no part in causing 
superstition, but superstition provides the seed from 
which atheism springs, and when atheism has taken 
root, superstition supplies it with a defence, not a 
true one or a fair one, but one not destitute of some 
speciousness. For it is not because these people 
saw in the heavens anything to find fault with, or 
anything not harmonious or well-ordered in the stars 
or seasons, or in the revolutions of the moon or in the 
movements of the sun around the earth, “‘ artisans of 
day and night,”* or in the feeding and growth of 
living creatures, or in the sowing and harvesting of 
crops, as the result of which they decided against the 
idea of a God in the universe; but the ridiculous 
actions and emotions of superstition, its words and 
gestures, magic charms and spells, rushing about 
and beating of drums, impure purifications and dirty 
sanctifications, barbarous and outlandish penances 
and mortifications at the shrines—all these give 
occasion to some to say that it were better there 
should be no gods at all than gods who accept with 
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2 Cf. Caesar, Gallic War, vi. 16 and Strabo, iv. 4. 5. 

> Cf. Herodotus, iv. 70-72. 

¢ Both Critias and Diagoras were famous atheists of 
antiquity. Cf. Sextus Empiricus, Adversus Mathematicos, 
ix. 54; Plutarch, Moralia, 880 p, 1075 a. 

4 Plutarch says (Moralia, 175 a and 522 a) that the 
practice was stopped by Gelon, tyrant of Syracuse, after his 


victory over the Carthaginians in 480 B.c. But ef. Diodorus, 
xx. 14, which suggests that the practice was later revived. 
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pleasure such forms of worship, and are so over- 
bearing, so petty, and so easily offended. 

13. Would it not then have been better for those 
Gauls* and Scythians® to have had absolutely no 
conception, no vision, no tradition, regarding the gods, 
than to believe in the existence of gods who take 
delight in the blood of human sacrifice and hold this 
to be the most perfect offering and holy rite? Again, 
would it not have been far better for the Carthaginians 
to have taken Critias or Diagoras* to draw up their 
law-code at the very beginning, and so not to believe 
in any divine power or god, rather than to offer such 
sacrifices as they used to offer to Cronos?4 These 
were not in the manner that Empedocles describes ¢ 
in his attack on those who sacrifice living creatures : 


Changed in form is the son beloved of his father so pious, 
Who on the altar lays him and slays him. What folly! 


No, but with full knowledge and understanding they 
themselves offered up their own children, and those 
who had no children would buy little ones from poor 
people and cut their throats as if they were so many 
lambs or young birds ; meanwhile the mother stood 
by without a tear or moan; but should she utter a 
single moan or let fall a single tear, she had to forfeit 
the money,/ and her child was sacrificed nevertheless ; 
and the whole area before the statue was filled with 
a loud noise of flutes and drums so that the cries of 
wailing should not reach the ears of the people. Yet, 


Cronos here is, of course, the Greek equivalent of Phoenician 
Fl (Hebrew Moloch or Baal). Cf. G. F. Moore in the 
Journal of Biblical Lit. xvi. (1597), p. 161. 

* Diels, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, i. p. 275. 

7 Since the bad omen of her conduct would nullify the 
good effect of the sacrifice. 
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@ Herodotus, vii. 114; but compare iii. 35. 

> The reference is probably to Plato, Cratylus, pp. 403 a— 
404 8, where are repeated the ype etymologies of Pluto 
from mobros (wealth), and Hades from rdvra ra Kaha elddvac 
(all-knowing of good). 

¢ The saying is quoted also in Moralia, 379 8 and 763 c, 
and referred to in 228 x, cf. also Aristotle, Rhetorie, ii. 23, 27. 
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if Typhons or Giants were ruling over us after they 
had expelled the gods, with what sort of sacrifices 
would they be pleased, or what other holy rites would 
they require? Amestris, the wife of Xerxes, caused 
twelve human beings to be buried alive¢ as an 
offering in her behalf to propitiate Hades, of whom 
Plato says® that it is because he is humane and wise 
and rich, and controls the souls of the dead by 
persuasion and reason, that he has come to be called 
by thisname. Xenophanes, the natural philosopher, 
seeing the Egyptians beating their breasts and wail- 
ing at their festivals, gave them a very proper 
suggestion: “If these beings are gods,” said he, 
“do not bewail them; and if they are men, do not 
offer sacrifices to them.”’¢ 

14. But there is no infirmity comprehending such 
a multitude of errors and emotions, and involving 
opinions so contradictory, or rather antagonistic, as 
that of superstition. We must try, therefore, to 
escape it in some way which is both safe and ex- 
pedient, and not be like people who incautiously and 
blindly run hither and thither to escape from an attack 
of robbers or wild beasts. or from a fire, and rush into 
trackless places that contain pitfalls and precipices. 
For thus it is that some persons, in trying to escape 
superstition, rush into a rough and hardened atheism, 
thus overleaping true religion which lies between.¢ 


@ An application of the Aristotelian doctrine that virtue is 
the mean between two extremes (vices). 
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AcHaevs, 165: Greek tragic poet, 
of Eretria in Enboea, born about 
454 B.C. 

Acheron, 185: a river of the other 
world. 

Achilles, 49, 127, 171: one of the 
most prominent Greek leaders in 
Trojan war. 

Ada, 241; queen of Caria. 

Adrastus, 19: son of Talaiis, king 
of Argos, and brotherof Eriphyle, 
who betrayed her husband Am- 
phiaratis for the sake of the 
necklace of Harmodia. 

Aeacus, 209: son of Zeus and 
Aegina; after his death he be- 
came one of the judges in the 
other world. 

Aemilius Pantus, L., 313: surnamed 
Macedonicus from his victory 
over the Macedonians under Per- 
sens at Pydna, 168 Bc., was a 
famous Roman general of patri- 
cian family. He lived 229 (7) 
160nc. Plutarch wrota his life. 

Aeschines, 197, 199: Attic orator, 
opp nent of Demosthenes, 389- 
314 BC 

Aeschylus quoted, 9, 15, §1, 111, 
131, 151, 185: Athenian tragic 

t, 525456 B.C. 

Aesop, 160, 293, 369, 371, 331, 383, 
393, 397, 399, 401, 403, 409, 415, 
487, 447: at one time a slave, was 
a writer of fables. cira 570 B.c. 
The fables now current as A*sop’s 
ean hardly be in anything like 
their origina! form. 

Agamedes, 145. 147: brother of 
Trophonins, whowith Trophonius 
built a Temple of Apollo at 


—— 


Delphi; afterwards honoured at 
Lebadeia. 

Agamemnon, 407, 451: brother of 
Menelaiis, and commander-in- 
chief of the Greeks in the Trojan 
war. 

Agave, 469: daughter of Cadmus, 
and mother of Pentheus, whom 
she slew while she was in a 
Baechic frenzy. 

Aglaonice, 339: learned daughter of 
Hegetor of Thessaly, 

Ajax, 407, 4&1- son of Telamon, 
from the island of Salamis, one 
of the Greek heroes of Troy. 
pores Ajaz portrays his last 


ye 

Alcaeus, 403: an emendation by 
Capps of an almost hopeless pas- 
ear be Cement oy De 

y efen iogenes 
Laertius, i. 99. ¥ eae 

Alemeon, 19: son of Amphiaraiis 
and Eriphyle; the father enjoined 
his sons to kill their mother as 
soon as they should be grown up, 

Alcyoneus, 199: son of Antigonus 
Gonatus. 

Alexander the Great, 65, 75, 227, 
241, 489: son of Philip, and king 
of Macedon, 356-323 b,c. 

alr (see Paris), son of Priam, 
75, 

Alexidemus, 368, 365 : son of Thra- 
sybulus tyrant of Miletus. 

Alyattes, 389, 391: king of Lydia, 
617 @H.60 B.c, 

Amasis, 375, 377, 383, 385, 387, 359; 
king of Egypt, 26th dynasty. 

Amestris 495: wife of Xerxes, king 
of Persia, 
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Amphiaraiis, 155: an Argive, son 
of Oecles and Hypermnestra ; a 
prophetand heroat Argos. Took 
part in the Calydouian boar hunt, 
the Argonautie expedition, and 
the expedition of the Seven 
against Thebes, where he met his 
death. Worshipped as a hero 
after death; oracular shrine at 
Oropus. 

Amphidamas, 391: legendary king 
and hero of Chalcis in Euboea. 
Amphitrite, 441, 449 : goddess, wife 

of Poseidon. 

Anacharsis, 347, 359, 361, 371, 381, 
395, 397, 408, 415, 443 : a Scythian 
of high rank and intelligence, who 
travelled widely in pursuit of 
knowledge, visiting Athens in 
the time of Solon, circa 594 n.c. 

Anaxagoras, 193, 195, 483: Greek 
philosopher from Clazomenae in 
Asia Minor, friend of Pericles at 
Athens, banished from Athens he 
retired to Lampsacus ; circa 500- 
428 B.C. 

Anaxagoras quoted, 83. 

Anchises, 97: a Trojan beloved of 
Aphrodite, by whom he became 
the father of Aeneas. 

Andromache, 191: wife of Hector. 

Antigonus Gonatas, 198, 193: the 
son of Demetrius Poliorcetes ; 
born circa 319 Bc; king of 
Macedonia 283-239 b,c, 

Antimachus, 181: of Colophon in 
Asia Minor, epic and elegiac poet, 
5thcentury Bc. Besides Lye he 
wrote a long epic poem Thebdais. 

Antipater, 32]: trusted Macedon- 
ian officer, appointed regent by 
Alexander during his Asiatic 
expedition, 334 B.c., and cun- 
tinued as regent after Alexan- 
der's death until 520 B.c. Was 
General against the Greeks dur- 
ing the Lainjian war. 

Aphrodite, 301, 329, 333, 349, 351, 
405, 487, of the Eleans, 323: the 
Greek goddess of love. 

Apollo, 483, 487: the Greek god, 
brother of Arteinis. 

Apollonius, to whom Plutarch’s 
letter is addressed, 109, 211. 
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Apollonius, son of Apollonius (), 
see 106, 

Arcesilaiis, 151, 237: Greek philoso- 
pher 4th and 3rd century B.c. ; 
succeeded Crates as head of the 
Academy. 

Archemorus (or Opheltes), 155 : son 
of Lycurgus, king of Nemet; left 
alone by his nurse, Hypsips le. he 
was killed by a serpent, at the 
time of the expedition of the 
Seven against Theves. 

Archilochus quoted, 385, 479: from 
the island ot Paros; wrote elegiac 
poetry as well as the iambic, of 
which he was reputed to be the 
inventor ; cir-a 650 B.C, 

Ardalus, 369, 371, 401, 411, 413 : an 
hereditary priest and flute-player 
from Troezene. 

Argus, 47: of the hundred eyes ; 
appointed by Hera to guard Io, 
after Io had been changed into a 
heifer. 

Arion, 431, 483, 485 437, a famous 
harp player from the island of 
Lesbos, reputed inventor ofdithy- 
rambic poetry; he lived in the 
latter part of the 7th century B.c. 

Aristeides, 75: a high-minded 
Athenian, often called ‘the 
Just" fought at Marathon and 
Salamis ; died 468nc. Plutareh 
wrote his life. 

Aristodemus, 477, 479: king of the 
Messenians, 8th century B.c, 

Aristotle, 177, 275: the philosopher, 
334-322 B.c. 

Aristylla, 337 and note, 

Arsinoé, 161: sister and wife of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

Artemis, 485: the Greek goddess, 
sister of Apolio. 

Asclepius (Lat. Aesenlapins), 425: 
the legendary founder of the art 
of medicine; later reputed to be 
the son of Apollo. 

Athamas, 487, 469: son of Aeolus, 
and king of Orchomenos in 
Boeotia. Ina fit of insanity he 
slew his own son, Learchus. 

Afhena Ergane, 85. 

Athens, Athenians, 331, 379, 383 ; 
fond of fighting, 239, 
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Athletic trainers, 271, 273. 


Batmano, 221, 223, 261. 

Bathycles, beaker of, 401, and 
note. 

Bias, 347, 351, 369, 375, 877, 379, 
395, 899, 401, 429: of Priene in 
Asia Minor, circa 550 B.c., one of 
the Seven Wise Men, 

Bion quoted, 477: called Borys- 
thenites, circa 250 5.c., a Scythian 
philosopher from Olbia on the 
north of the Black Sea, noted for 
his pungent sayings. He tried 
out the different systems of 
philosophy, and tinally attached 
himself to the Peripatetics. 

Biton, 145: an Argive, brother of 
Cleobis. 

Boeotia, wedding custom in, 301. 

Briareus, 47,61: also called Aegaeon 
(Hom. Jl. i 403); son of Uranus 
(or Poseidon 7) and Gaea; a mon- 
ster with fifty heads and an 
hundred arms. 

Bull's blood, suicide by drinking, 
477. 

Busiris, 373: a town in Egypt. 

Buzygius, 32 : a ceremonial plough- 
ing observed at Athens. 


Carsar, C. Icttus, 31: famous 
Roman general, statesman, and 
writer, 100-44.B.c. Plutarch wrote 
his life. 

Caligula, 489: emperor of Rome, 
A.D, 87-41. 

Callicles, 207-211: an Athenian, one 
of the characters in Plato’s Gor- 


gias, 

Carthage, 75: celebrated city on 
the northern coast of Africa, 
settled by the Phoenicians. 

Carthaginians, 493, 

Castor (and Pollux), 479: the Dio- 
scuri, protectors especially of 
sailors. 

Cathartics, use of, 275, 277, 279. 

Cato, M. Porcius, 245, 263, 307: 
the Elder, commonly called the 
Censor, 234:(7}-149 Bc. Plotarch 
wrote his life. 

Cato, M. Porcius, 33,35: commonly 
called Cato Uticensis, or Cato 
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Minor, 95-46 a,c. Plutarch wrote 
his life. 

Celts, 167: a people of Western 
Europe. 

Chaerea, Cassius, 489: a Roman, 
leader of the conspiracy against 
the emperor Caligula. 

Chaeremon quoted, 75: Greek 
tragic poet, early part of 4th 
century B.c. 

Chalcis, 391: a town in Euboea. 

Chersias, a poet, 107 and note, 400, 
411, 445, 447, 449. 

Chilon, 5, 63, 347, 357, 369, 377, 379, 
381, 383, 395, 401, 408, 407, 443: 
of Lacedaemon, one of the Seven 
Wise Men, circa 500 Bc. 

Chios, 35: large island off the west 
coast of Asia Minor. 

Cicero, M. Tullius, 31: famous 
Roman orator and statesman, 
106-43 B.c, Plutarch wrote his 
life. 

Cimmerians, 483: in Homer a 
mythical people who lived in 
utter darkness. Later an actnal 
people living north of the Black 
Sea 


Cinesias, 485: Attic dithyrambic 
poet, Sth century sB.c., often 
ridiculed by contemporary poets. 

Ciree, 803: the sorceress of the 
Odyssey, Who changed men into 
animals. 

Clandia, Quinta, 341: a Roman 
matron, 3rd and 2nd centuries B.c. 

Cleobis, 145: an Argive, brother of 
Biton. 

Cleohulina (really named Eumetis), 
341, 373: daughter of Cleobnlus 
of Rhodes ; famed for her riddles. 

Cleobulus, 347, 375, 381, 395, 401, 
409, 411: of Lindus in Rhodes ; 
one of the Seven Wise Men, early 
part of the 6th century Bc. 

Cleodorus, 383, 389, 391, 393, 407, 
411, 415, 419, 423: a character in 
the Dinner of the Seven Wise Men, 

Cocytus, 135: ariver of the other 
world. 

Cornelia, 341: a Roman matron, 
mother of the Gracchi; 2nd cen- 
tury B.C. 

Crantor, 106; quoted, 113, 121,173: 
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Academic philosopher from Soli 
in Cilicia, pupil of Xenocrates 
and Polemo: early part of 3rd cen- 
tury B.c.; wrote Iept mévOous 
and comments on Plato. 

Crassus, M. Licinius, 19, 28; a very 
wealthy Roman; lived 115-53 
B.c. 5 triumvir with Pompey and 
Julins Caesar 60 B.c. Plutarch 
wrote his life. 

Crates, 9, 235, 317: of Thebes in 
Boeotia, 3rd century z.c., Cynic 
philosopher, disciple of Diogenes. 

Creon, 65: king of Corinth who 
gave his daughter to Jason, and 
suffered death with his daughter 
at the hands of Medea, Jason's 
former wife. (Euripides, Medea.) 

Crete, 5: the large island sonth of 
Greece, home of early Aegean 
civilization. 

Critias, 493: one of the Thirty 
Tyrants at Athens 404 B.c. ; fell 
at the battle of Munychia that 
year; an unprincipled and god- 
less man. 

Croesus, 369, 397: king of Lydia in 
Asia Minor, 560-546 B.c., famous 
for his wealth; conquered by 
Cyrus the Great, 

Cronos, 207: (Lat. Saturn) god, 
son of Uranus and the father of 
Zeus, Poseidon, Hera, and others. 

Cronos (= El, or Moloch), 498 and 
note. 

Cypselus, 445, 447: son of Aeétion 
and father of Periander. 

Cyrus the younger, 327 : the second 
of the sons of Darius Nothios, 
king of Persia; attempted to 
wrest the kingdom from his 
brother Artaxerxes, and fell at 
the battle of Cunaxa, 401 B.c, 

Cytherea, 333; aname of Aphro- 
dite. 





Damon, 51; offered himself as 
surety to be put to death if his 
friend Phintias (condemned for 
plotting against Dionysius the 
elder) did not come back to suffer 
punishment. 

Danaé, 129: daughter of Acrisius 
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and mother of Perseus, the 
Argive hero; cast into the sea 
with Perseus in a chest by 
Acrisius. 

Danaids, 427: the fifty daughters 
of Danaus, king of Argos, who, 
for the tmurder of their husbands 
were condeinned in the other 
world to fill with water a great 
vase which had a hole in the 
bottom. 

Daphnus, 439: a river of Locris, 
emptying near the entrance of 
the Gulf of Corinth. 

Death not an evil, 131 ff. 

Delos, 413: an island in the Aegean 
sea, one of the Cyclades. 

Delphi, 441, 445, 447; a town in 
Phocis, the seat of the cele- 
brated oracte of Apollo. 

pepe the two inscriptions at, 183, 
447. 

Demades, 239 ; a brilliant Athenian 
orator, opponent of Demo- 
sthenes; put to death by Anti- 
pater, 318 B.c. 

Demeter, 299, 417, 423, 481: the 
Greek goddess of agricuiture, 
worshipped especially at Athens 
and Elensis. 

Demetrius of Phalerum, 119, 281; 
Athenian orator and writer, 350 (?) 
-233 B.C, put in charge of 
Athens by the Macedonians (817 
B.C.), but forced to flee, 807-308 
B.C., by Demetrius Poliorcetes. 

Democritus, 251, 283: of Abdera 
in Thrace ; widely travelled ; sug- 
gested the atomic theory; “the 
laughing philosopher.” Circa 
460-360 B.C, 

Demosthenes, 193, 197, 199; the 
famous Attic orator, 385-322 B.o. 

Demosthenes quoted, 15, 89, 467, 

Demus (vl. Onomademus) of 
Chios, 35. 

Determinants, as a subject for dis- 
eussion, 271. 

Diagoras, 493: of Melos, 5th cent. 
B.c,, known as ‘‘ the atheist.” 

Dictys, 129; of Seriphus ; rescued 
Danaé and Perseus when they 
were afloat in the chest. 

Diocles, 348, 367, 379, 399, 437: a 
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character in the Dinner of the 
Seven Wise Men. 

Diogenes, 9: of Sinope 420 (7-323 
B.c., the famous Cynic philo- 
sopher, to whom are ascribed 
numerous pungent and witty say- 
ings. 

Diogenes quoted, 15, 139. 

Dion, 65, 198, 197: of Syracuse in 
Sicily, brother-in-law of the 
elder Dionysius, Plutarch wrote 
his life, 

Dionysiac artists, 13; actors and 
musicians, 

Dionysius the elder, 317 : born 430 
Bc, rose to be tyrant of Syra- 
cuse, 405-367 B.c. 

Dionysius the younger, 65: son of 
Dionysins the elder, succeeded 
his father as ruler, but was 
finally driven ont by Timoleon, 
343 B.c. 

Dionysus, 269, 369, 405, 417; the 
Greek god of wine, and patron 
of the drama. 

Dolphins, stories about, 429-443. 

Domitins, 3, 19, 83: Cn. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, last. part of 2nd 
cent. and first part of Ist cent. 
BC. Consal 96 Bc. Censor 92 
B.c., with L. Licinins Crassus. 

Drinks, kinds and use of, 265, 267, 
269, 289. 


Ecuevat's, 441: head of the expe- 
dition to found a colony at 
Lesbos, 

Egypt, 351, 361, 379. 

Bey pease, 167, 321, 363, 378, 375, 

‘ae 


Elephantine, 375: an important 
city of upper Egypt. 

Elysius, 147, 149: of Terina in 
Italy ; father of Enthynoiis, 

Emetics, use of, 275, 277. 

Empedocles qaoted, 47, 57, 81, 
493: physical philosopher of 
Acragas (Agrigentam) in Sicfly, 
middle of 5th cent. u.c., said to 
have thrown himself into the 
crater of Mt. Etna. 

Enalus, 443: a local hero of Lesbos, 

Epameinondas, 51, 287: of Thebes 
in} Boeotis, circa 420-362 Bc., 
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famous general and statesman, 
founder of the Theban League. 

Ephemera (insects), 159. 

Epicharmus quoted, 79: comic poet 
from the island of Cos, but lived 
most of his life in Sicily under 
the patronage of Hiero. 

Epicurus, 281, 452: the celebrated 
Greek philosopher, 341-270 B.c., 
founder of the Epicurean school ; 
greatly admired by the Roman 
poet, Lucretius. 

Epicurus, quoted, &3. 

Epimenides, 347, 411, 413, 4153 
priest, and prophet from Crete, 
circa 600 B.c.; rated by some as 
one of the Seven Wise Men; 
purified Athens after the murder 
of Cylon. 

Eresus, 411: a town on the west 
coast of the island of Lesbos. 

Eretrians, contest for the Lelan- 
tine Plain, 391. , 

Ethiopia, no thunder- storms in, 
459, 

Ethiopian king, the, 375, 385. 

Eumetis, 361, $69, 391, 393, 40L 
See Cleobulina. 

Euripides qnoted, 15, 17, 49, 61, 81, 
111, 113, 115, 119, 121, 129, 131, 
133, 137, 151, 153, 157, 168, 181, 
185, 189, 201, 227, 233, 237 (%), 265, 
827, 329, 450, 461, 486: Athenian 
tragic poet, ciroz 485-406 B.c. 

Eurydice, 299, 337, 341: a young 
friend of Platarch’s. 

Euthycrates, 75; of Olynthus, 
accused by Demosthenes of hav- 
ing betraved his country to 
Philip of Macedon. 

Euthynoiis, 147; son of Elrsius. 

Exact mode of living, 249, 279. 

Exercise, 257, 259, 273, 275. 


Foop, kinds and use of, 229, 233, 
235, 239, 249, 255, 268, 265, 289, 
411-427, 


Gatattans, 167: an ancient people 
living inland in Asia Minor are 
probably meant, bnt the Gauls 
may be included also. 

Gaul, no earthquakes in, 459, 
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Gauls, 493: an ancient people in- 
habiting northern Italy, France, 
Belgium, and some parts of the 
adjacent territory. 

Getae, 289: a people of Thrace 
(called Daci by the Romans) liv- 
ing near the river Danube. 

Glancus, 217, 219, 221, 229: a 
physician. 

Gorgias, 207, 333: of Leontini in 
Sicily ; famous as an author and 
rhetorician, born about 480 B.c., 
and said to have lived over one 
hundred years. 

Gurgo, 341: a Spartan woman, 

Gorgus, 427, 429, 431, 435, 487: 
brother of Periander. 

Graces, the, 301. 

Greeks, contrasted with barbarians, 
167, 871, 445. 

Greeks, customs of in early times, 
391, 413. 

Gryllus, 197: son of Xenophon the 
historian. 


TLapes, 133, 135, 495. 

Hector, 127, 171, 191, 447, 481: son 
of Priam, and the great Trojan 
hero of the Iliad. 

Hecuba, 487: wife of Priam. 

Helen, 318: wife of Menelaiis; her 
abduction by Paris was the 
alleged cause of the Trojan war. 

Hera, 145, 319, 329, 487: sister 
and wife of Zeus, mother of He- 
phaestus. 

Heracleitus quoted, 79, 183, 285, 
463: physical philosopher of 
Ephesus in Asia Minar, circa 
560-500 B.c., often called ‘‘ the 
Obscure.” 

Heracles, 29, 449, 469: the famous 
strong man of the Greeks. 

Hermes, 301: the Greek god. 

Hermione, 829: daughter of Mene- 
laiis and Helen; married to 
Neoptolemns, and later to 
Orestes. 

Hermolaiis, 489: a Macedonian, 
attendant of Alexander the Great, 

Herodotus quoted, 305: Greek 
historian of the 5th cent. B.c. 

Hesiod, 891, 407, 418, 415, 487, 489: 
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of Ascra in Boeotia, epic poet 
of the 8th or 9th century B.c. 

Hesiod quoted, 37, 89, 97, 127, 177, 
193, 243, 481, 

Hiero, 25: powerful tyrant of 
Syracuse and Gela in Sicily, 478- 
467 B.C. 

Hieronymus (St. Jerome), 279. 

Hippoeles, 121, received a letter of 
condolence from Crantor, but 
otherwise unknown, 

Hippocrates, 27, 214, 243, 255: of 
Cos, perhaps the most famous 
physician of antiquity ; 5th and 
4th centuries B.c. 

Homer, 391, 407, 447, 449: the 
traditional author of the Iliad 
and the Odyssey. 

Homer, the Iliad quoted, 138, 27, 
51, 57, 119, 128, 127, 189, 175, 187, 
189, 191, 207, 217, 227, 273, 329, 
339, 425, 447, 449, 481, 487, 489. 

Homer, the Odyssey quoted, 27, 51, 
57, $8, 123, 139, 157, 175, 219, 239, 
273, 449. 

Hypsipyle, 49: daughter of Thoas, 
king of Lemnos, and herself later 
queen of Lemnos; captured by 

irates, and sold into slavery to 

ycurgus, king of Nemea, she 
became nurse of his child Anche- 
morus. 


INDIAN PROBLEM, 271. 

Ino, 487: daughter of Cadmus and 
Harmonia, and wife of Athamas. 

Ion of Chios queted, 167, 188: 
tragic poet, contemporary of 
Aeschylus at Athens. 2 

Iphicrates, 87: famous Athenian 
general, 5th and 4th cents. B.c. 
Of lowly birth, he rose to high 
command by his courage and 
genius. 

Islands of the Blest, 207. 


Jason of Pherae (‘‘ Prometheus”), 
21, 383: ruler (‘‘Tagus”) of Thes- 
saly early in 4th cent. B.C. 

Jews, 481. 

Justice, the eye of, 435. 


‘“Ksow THYSELF,” 21, 447, 
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Lacypes (v.l. Lacedes), 23: king of 


Lais, 231: a celebrated Greek 
courtesan, contemporary and 
Tival of Phryne. 


Lasthenes, 75: of Olynthus, ac- 
cused by Demosthenes of having 
betrayed his country to Philip of 
Macedon. 

Lechaeum, 349: one of the harbours 
of Corinth. 

Leo, of Byzantium, 19: writer of 
rhetoric and history, contem- 
porary of Philip of Macedon. 

Leonidas, 841: leader of the Spar- 
tans i ere ; a 

Leptis Magna, 325: a city on the 
orth coast of Africa. 

Lesbians, 389. 

Lesbos, 441,443: a largeisland off the 
north-west coast of Asia Minor, 
Lesches, 391: reputed author of the 

Little Iliad. 

Leto, 487: mother of Apollo and 
Artemis; honoured especially at 
Delos. 

Life a loan from the gods, 151. 

Locris, 437: country orth of the 
Grlf of Corinth. 

Lycian (or Locrian?) law-ziver, 165. 

Lycurgus, 379: repnted founder of 
the Spartan constitution. Pirnt- 
arch wrote his life 

Lyde, 131: wife of Antimachus of 
Colophon. 

Lydians, 167, 269. 

Lynecus, 11: son of Apharens and 
brother of Idas; he took part in 
the Argonautic expedition, and 
was gifted with extraordinary 
powers of vision. 

Lysander, 317 : Spartan general and 
naval commander, brought to a 
close the Peloponnesian war by 
winning the battle of Aegos- 
potami, 404 B.c.; fell in the battle 
of Haliartus, 395 B.c. 

Lysimachns, 239 :a Macedonian, one 
of the Generals of Alexander the 
Great, at whose death he Lecame 
King of Thrace. In 291 B.c. he 
tried to subdue the Getae, but was 
compelled to surrender. He fell 
in battle again.t Seleucus, 2:1 Bc. 


MaRaTHON, 37; a plain on the east 
coast of Attica, scene of the battle 
of Marathon, 490 B.c, 

Medius, 227: companion and satel« 
lite of Alexander the Great. 

Melanthius, 333: probably the 
Attic tragic 5th cent. B.c., 
noted for his pithy and witty 
remarks. 

Melissa, 351, 369, 871, 401: wife of 
Periander of Corinth. 

Menander quoted, 49, 59, 79, 97(%), 
115, 201, 247, 271: comic poet of 
the New Comedy, 342-291 s.c, 

Menelaiis, 57: brother of Agamein- 
non and husband of Helen. 

Meno, 47: of Thessaly, one of the 
generals in the army of the 
younger Cyrus, 401 B.c.; put to 
death by Tissaphernes, He is 
made the principal character in 

(os Meno. 

Merope, 25, 153: daughter of 
selus, and wife of creatine: 
afterwards wife of Polyphontes. 

Messenians, 2.custorm among, 423; 
war with Sparc, 477. 

Metrodorus, 319: probably the 
Metrodorns from Lampsacus, 
who was a pupil and friend of 
Epicurus. He died 277 B.c. 

Midas, 177, 179, 477, 479: son ot 
Gordjus, and king of Phrygia 
ctrea 700 B.C.3 by some identitied 
with the legendary Midas to 
whom are attached the apocry- 
phal stories of the ‘golden 
touch” and the ‘‘ass's ears.” 

Miletus. 437: an important city of 

a Minor near the mouth of the 

river Meander. 

Milk not a beverage, 265. 

Miltiades, 37: one of the ten 
generals in command of the 
Atheniarsat Marathon. He held 
the supreme command on the day 
of the battle, 

Minos, 209, 29: son of Zeus and 
Europa; legendary king of Crete; 
after his death one of the jndges 
in the other world, 

Minucius, Spurius, 25: pontifex 
maximus at Rome, 418 b.c. 

Mischief (personified), 449. 
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Muesimachus, 139: comic poet of 
the Middle Comedy. 

Mnesiphilus, 393, 895, 401, 403, 407: 
an Athenian, friend of Solon’s, 

Molpagoras, 353: presnmably a 
demagogue of Chios (in Bithynia?) 
who raised himself to the supreme 
power. 

Molycreia, 489: a town at the en- 
trance of the Gulf of Corinth. 

Moschion, 215: a friend of Plut- 
arch’s, 

Mourning, 161 ff. 

Mourning (personified), 161. 

Murena, L. Lucinins, 33: 1st cent, 
xc. Served under Lueullus in 
the 8rd Mithridatic war. Consul 
63 B.c. Prosecuted for bribery 
by Serv. Sulpicius, who was snp- 
ported by Cato Minor. Murena 
was defended by Cicero (Pro 
Murena) and was acquitted. 

Muses, the, 301, 343, 405, 407, 449. 

Myrsilus, 353: tyrant of Mitylene, 
7th cent. B.c. 

Myson, 347: one of the Seven Wise 
Men according to Plato. 

Mysteries, the, 139. 


Nasica, P. Cornelius Scipio, 13: 
surnamed “ Corculum,” 2nd cent. 
B.C., a wise and learned man, 
twice consul; consistently op- 
posed to Cato’s policy regarding 
Carthage. 

Naucratis, 351, 869, 373, 873, 877: a 
Greek colony situated in the Delta 
of the Nile. 

Neiloxenus, 351, 858, 861, 378, 375, 
377, 379, 383, 385, 887: of Nau- 
cratis in Egypt. 

Nero, 65: emperor of Rome, a.D. 
54-68. 

Nicarchus, 849, 427, 449: a char- 
acter in the Dinner of the Seven 
Wise Men. 

Nicias, 479: a celebrated Athenian 
general during the Peloponnesian 
war; a good man in spite of a 
certain timidlty and superstition, 
Plutarch wrote his life. 

Niger, 261; a friend of Plutarch's. 

Niobe, 188, 487: daughter of Tan- 
talus and wife of Amphion, king 
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of Thebes; she boasted of the 
number of her children, compared 
with those of Leto. 


Opyssrvus, 303, 313, 447: a most 
important character in the 
Homerie poems. 

Olympias, 125, 315, 317: wife of 
Phitip of Macedon and mother of 
Alexander the Great. 

Olynthus, 75: a flourishing town 
in the Chalcidian peninsula at 
the head of the Gulf of Torone, 
captured by the Spartans in 379 
B.C., and by Philip in 347 B.c. 

Onomademus. See Demus. 

Orchomenos, 439 : a town in Boeotia 
near Lake Copais. 

Orestes, 51: son of Agamemnon 
and Clytemnestra; he slew his 
mother to avenge the death of 
his father, 

Orphens, 421: legendary early bard; 
reputed to have enchanted ali 
animate and inanimate things by 
the music of his lyre; he is said 
to have abstained froin eating 
meat, 


Panpora, 127: (‘‘all-gifted") the 
first woman, made by the gods 
and given to Epimetheus as wife. 
Her curiosity got the better of 
her discretion. 

Pantica, 315: 
Cyprus, 

Paralus, 195: son of Pericles. 

Paris, 75, 818: son of Priam the 
king of Troy, and abductor of 
Helen. Also called Alexander. 

Parmenio, 65, 125: trusted generat 
of Philip and Alexander ; accused 
of plotting against the life of 
Alexander, he was assassinated 
by command. He lived 400-330 


a woman from 


B.C. 

Pasiphaé, 305: daughter of the Sun 
(Helios), wife of Minos, early 
king of Crete. 

Patroclus, 19: son of Menoetius, 
and friend and close companion 
of Achilles. 

Pausanias, 25, 125: regent of Sparta 
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from 479 Bc. Commanded the 
Greeks at the battle of Plataeae ; 
died 468 B.c. 

Pausanias, 489: a Macedonian of 
good family, attendant of Philip. 

Peirithoiis, 49, 65: king of the 
Lapithae in Thessaly; intimate 
friend of Theseus, who helped 
him in his unsuccessful attempt 
to carry off Persephone from the 
other world. 

Peisistratus, 347: benignant 
“tyrant” of Athens, off and on, 
from 560 to 528 Bc.; rated by 
some as one of the Seven Wise 
Men. 

Pelopidas, 51: eminent Theban 
general and statesman, early part 
of 4th cent. n.c.; intimate friend 
of Epameinondas. 

Penelope, 313: faithful wife of 
Odysseus. 

Periander, 347, $49, 359, 863, 365, 
367, 8c9, 371, 378, 877, 381, 3>3, 
391, 393, 895, 401, 407, 413, 427, 
431, 437, 445, 447, 463; son of 
Cypselus; ruler of Corinth 627- 
585 B.c. He was sometimes rated 
as one of the Seven Wise Men. 

Pericles, 195: the famous Athenian 
general and statesman. Died 429 
B.c. Plutarch wrote his life. 

Persephone (‘The Daughter”), 423: 
daughter of Demeter, with whom 
she is often associated in worship. 

Persian kings, a custom of, 309. 

Persnasion, 301. 

Pherecydes, 347: of Syros; 6th 
cent. B.c.; rated by some as one 
of the Seven Wise Men. 

Philemon, quoted, 111, 129: an 
Athenian comic poet of the New 
Comedy ; born about 360 B.c. 

Philip, 75, 125, 225, 315, 231, 385: 
of Macedon, 382-836 B.c., con- 
qneror of Greece, father of Alex- 
ander the Great. 

Philocrates, 75: Athenian orator, 
4th century Bc, one of the ten 
ambassadors sent to treat with 
Philip of Macedon, thought to 
bave been bribed ; at any rate, he 
went into voluntary exile before 
his trial 





Philotas, 65: son of Parmenio, one 
of Alesander’s most brilliant 
commanders, accused of plotting 
against the life of Alexander, he 
was put todeath just before his 
father in 330 B.c. 

Phintias, 51: friend of Damon, g.v. 

Phocion, 281, 821: upright Athenian 
general and statesman, 402-317 
B.C. He was put to death on a 
charge of treason. Plutarch 
wrote his life. 

Phryne, 231: a famous courtesan of 
Thespiae in Boeotia, 4th century 


B.C, 

Pindar, 145, 147: famous Greek 
lyric poet, 522-442 B.c. 

Pindar, quoted, 15, 31, 35, 119, 121, 
187, 145, 185, 203, 205, 469, 471. 
Pittacus, 347, 353, 355, 381, 389, 395, 
401, 403, 411, 441, 445, 447: of 
Mitylene in Lesbos, one of the 
Seven Wise Men, a statesman, 

military leader, and poet. 

Plato, 205, 241, 339: the cele- 
brated philcsopher, 427-346 B.c., 
friend and follower of Socrates, 
and founder of the Academic 
school of philosophy. 

Plato quoted, 17, 25, 27, 39, 41, 47, 
79, 81, 99, 141, 143, 165, 207, 231, 
253, 283, 293, 311, 319, 335, 346, 
467, 491. 

Plautus Rvbellius, 65: great- 
grandson of the Roman emperor 
Tiberius; he was put to death 
by order of Nero, who feared 
that he might aspire to the 
throne. 

Plutarch, better never born than 
bad, 425. 

Pluto, 207: god of the underworld 
= Hades. 

Pollianus, 299, 337: a young friend 
of Plutarch’s. 

Pollux (and Castor), 479, the 
Dioscuri, protectors especially of 
sailors. 

Polycrates, 463: ruler of Samos 
latter part of 7th century B.c. 5 
son of Aeaces. 

Pompey (Cn. Pompeius Magnus), 
23, 31: 10648 Bc; famous 
Roman general; triumvir wi h 
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Julius Caesar and Crassus, 
Plutarch wrote his life. 

Poseidon, 207, 417, 427, 441, 443, 
449; Greek god of the sea. 

Postumia, 25: a Vestal virgin. 

Priam, 18, 127, 169, 171: king of 
Troy at the time of the Trojan 
war. 

Priene, 351: a Greek city on the 
coast of Asia Minor; birthplace 
of Bias. 

Prodicus, 289: a celebrated sophist 
from the island of Ceos; 5th 
century B.C, 

Prometheus, 7, 81, 85, 89, 209: 
(‘forethought ”) legendary bene- 
factor of mankind, who brought 
fire from heaven to mortals. 

Prometheus: a name for Jason of 
Pherae, 21. 

Protens, 69: the god who had the 
power to change himself into 
varied forms. 

Proverbial sayings, 17, 217, 245, 
329 

Pulcher, Cn. Cornelius, 5: pro- 
curator of Achaea in 2nd century 


A.D. 

Pylades, 51: son of Strophius, 
king of Phocis, and cousin of 
Orestes whose intimate friend 
and helper he was, later marry- 
ing his sister. 

Pythagoras quoted, 33, 63, 223, 
483 ; carmina aurea, 185, 475: the 
celebrated Greek philosopher, 
6th centary xc. 


Rar, 381: a place near Hleusis. 

Regulus, 227: a pancratiast of 
Plutarch’s time. 

Rhadamanthys, 209; son of Zeus 
and Europa, and_ brother of 
Minos. After his death he be- 
came one of the judges in the 
other world. 

Rhium, 489: promontory at ‘the 
entrance of the Gulf of Corinth. 


St. JEROME, 297. 

Sappho, 341; of Lesbos, the famous 
poetess, often called the tenth 
Muse. 
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Satyr, 7: one of the attendants 
of Dionysus, 

Scaurus, 3, 33: M. <Aemilius 
Scaurus, builder of the Aemilian 
way; last part of the 2nd 
century and first part of Ist 
century Bc, Consul 115 B.c. 
Convicted of ambitus, and died 
in exile. 

Scipio, Publius Cornelius Scipio 
Aemilianus Africanus, 75: Roman 
general, conqueror of Carthage ; 
185-129 B.c. 

Scirum, 331; a place near Athens. 

Neythian, 269, 371, 445, 493 

Sejanus, Aelius, 65: commander of 
the praetorian troops and con- 
fidant of the emperor Tiberius, 
over whom he gained complete 
ascendancy, until at last Tiberius 
became suspicious, and brought 
about the death of Sejanus and 
many of his friends, 

Sick people, behaviour of: 101, 
221, 293, 247. 

Silenus, 177, 179: constant com- 
panion of Dionysus, gifted also 
with knowledge of the past and 
with power to prophesy the 
future. 

Simonides of Amorgus quoted, 285: 
writer of iambic verse circa 
625 B.c, 

Simonides of Ceos quoted, 33, 125, 
185, 137, 233: distinguished lyr‘ce 
and epigrammatic poet, 556-407 


B.C. 
Skeleton at the feast, 359. 
Smintheus, 441: one of the leaders 

of the expedition to found a 

colony at Lesbos. 

Socrates, 29, 47, 131, 137, 143, 149, 
197, 207, 229, 259, 317: the well- 
known Athenian philosopher, 
468-399 B.c. 

Solon, 301, 347, 351, 355, 369, 379, 
381, 383, 393, 395, 397, 399, 401, 
403, 405, 411, 413, 415, 419, 421, 
427, 449: the Athenian lawgiver, 
638-558 B.c.; one of the Seven 
Wise Men. 

Solon quoted, 39, 403. 

Sophocles quoted, 21, 55, 59, 77, 
85, 137, 187, 317, 488, 489: 
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Athenlan tragic poet, 495-406 


B.C. 

Spartan songs quoted, 153; saying 
quoted, 363. 

Spartans, 249, 379. 

Stepmother, 355. 

Styx, 467: a river of the other 
world. 

Sun, chariot of, 397. 

Superstition, 455 ff. 

Syrians, 167. 


TaENARUM, 427 : the south-western 
promontory of Laconia. 

Tantalus, 491: legendary king, 
father of Pelops. He suffered 
everlasting punishment in the 
other world. 

Tartarus, 207, 209: synonym for 
the lower world ora place below 
the lower world ; later the place 
of punishment. 

Taylor, Jeremy, 297. 

Teiresias, 469: the famous blind 
seer of Thebes in Boeotia. 

Telephns, 21: king of Mysia at the 
time of the Trojan war, wounded 
by Achilles. 

Terina, 147: a Greek city on the 
west coast of Bruttinm in Italy. 

Thales, 347, 349, 359, 361, 563, 365, 
267, 369, 379, 387, 389, 395, 399, 
411, 417, 429, 448; measured the 
height of the pyramid, 351, 353: 
of Miletus in Asia Minor, circa 
636-546 B.c, The first Greek 
philosopher; also a statesman 
and mathematiclan; one of the 
Seven Wise Men. 

Theagenes, 341: leader of the The- 
baus at the battle of Chaeroneia. 

Theano, 821, 341: wife of Pyth- 
agoras. 

Theatre, free admission to, 219. 

Themistocles, 25, 87 : leader of the 
Athenians in the second Persian 
war, 480 B.c. 

Theognis quoted, 67: of Megara, 
elegiac gnomic poet of the éth 
and 5th centuries B.c. 

Theophrastus, 281: of Lesbos, born 
372 Bc., pupil of Aristotle, and 
@ distinguished philosopher and 
writer. 


Theophrastus quoted, 123, 283. 

Theramenes, 125: prominent 
Athenian at the time of the 
Peloponnesian war; rated by 
Aristotle as one of the three best 
citizens of Athens; chosen one 
of the Thirty Tyrants, and put to 
death by them 404 B.c. because 
of his moderation. 

Theseus, 49, 65, 163: son of Aegets, 
and the great legendary Attic 
king and hero. Plutarch wrote 
his life. 

Thrasy bulus, 355, 863, 365; tyrant 
of Miletus, 7th century B.c. 

Thucydides quoted, 65: Greek 
historian of the Peloponnesian 
War, born 471 B.c. 

Tiberius Caesar, 65, 287: emperor 
of Rome, a.p. 14-37. 

Timesias, 63: of Clazomenae in 
Asia Minor, founder of the colony 
of Abdera in Thrace. 

Timocleia, 341: sister of Theagenes 
who fell at Chaeroneia. 

Timotheus, 241: son of Conon the 
Athenian generui; he was himself 
several times chosen general in 
the years 378-356 B.c. 

Timothens, 485 : of Miletus, 447-357 
B.c., lyric poet. 

Timoxena, 337: Plutarch’'s wife. 

Tiribazns, 477: Persian satrap, in 
favour with Artaxerxes 1]. (Mem- 
non) king of Persia. 

Titus, 215, 228, 227: emperor of 
Rome, a.D. 79-S13; born a.D. 
40. 

Troilus, 169: young son of Priam 
king of Troy; slain by Achilles, 
Troilus, 437. 489: the name of the 

servant of Hesiod. 

Trophonius, 145, 147: brother of 
Agamedes, who with Agamedes 
builta temple of Apolloat Delphi; 
after his death he was worshipped 
at Lebadeia, and the famous 
oracle of Trophonius was at that 
place. 

Typhon (=the Egyptian god Set), 
373. 


Xanthippe, 29: wife of Socrates. 
Xanthippus, 195 : son of Pericles. 
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Xenocrates, 281, 319: of Chalcedon, 
399-314 B.c., disciple of Plato; 
succeeded Speusippus as head of 
the Academic school of philos- 
ophy. 

Xeuophanes, 495: of Colophon in 
Asia Minor, Greek philosopher 
living afterwards at Elea in Italy, 
sometimes called the first Uni- 
tarian. Latter part of 6th cen- 
tury, B.C. 

Xenophon, 197, 239; Greek historian 
and general writer, 430-350 (?) 


B.C. 
Xenophon quoted, 5, 7, 327. 


Xerxes, 495: king of Persia 485-465 
B.C. ; conducted the great expedi- 
tion against Greece. 


ZENO, 95: from Citium in Cyprus, 
founder of the Stoic school of 
philosophy at Athens, circa 270 
B.C. 

Zeno quoted, 9 

Zeus, 161, 207, 407, 417, 437, 439, 
449, 481 ; the supreme Greek god. 

Zeuxippus, 215: a physician, 

Zenxis, 55: a most celebrated Greek 
painter ; latter part of 5th century 
B.C, 
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Sr. Basiz: Lerrers. R. J. Deferrari. 4 Vols. 

Catumacnus: Fracments. C, A. Trypanis. 

Catumacnus: Hymxs axp Epicrams, anp LycopHroy. 
A. W. Mair; Ararus. G. R. Mair. 

Cremenxt of ALexanprata. Rev. G. W. Butterworth. 

Cortutsus. Cf. Oppray. 

Dapuyis anp Cutor. Cf. Loxous. 

DemostHexes I]; Onyxtniacs, Puipiprics axp Murvxor 
Oratioys: I-XVII axp XX. J. H. Vince. 

Destostrnexes IT: De Corona axp De Fatsa Lecatione. 
C. A. Vince and J. H. Vince. 

DesostHenes III: Merpras, ANDROTION, ARISTOCRATES, 
Timocrates, Arisrocriron. J. H. Vince. 

Desiostnenrs IV-VI: Privare Oratioys anv In NEaERaM, 
A. T. Murray. 

DemostHexsrs VI]: Fuyxerat Spreecn, Erotic Essay, 
Exorpra anv Letters. N. W. and N. J. DeWitt. 

Dio Casstus: Rosman History. E. Cary. 9 Vols. 
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Dio Curysostom, 5 Vols. Vols. I and Il. J. W. Cohoon. 
Vol. HY. J. W. Cohoon and H, Lamar Crosby. Vols. IV 
and V. H. Lamar Crosby. 

Dioporus Sicutus. 12 Vols. Vols. I-VI. C. H. Oldfather. 
Vol. VI. C. L. Sherman. Vols. IX and X. Russel M. 
Geer. Vol. XI. F, R. Walton. 

Diocenes Larrtius. R. D. Hicks. 2 Vols. 

Diowysrus or Haricagnassus: Roman Antiquities. Spel- 
man’s translation revised by E. Cary. 7 Vols. 

Erictetus. W. A. Oldfather. 2 Vols. 

Evurirwes. A.S. Way. 4 Vols. Verse trans, 

Evusesius: Eccrestasticat History. Kirsopp Lake and 
J. E. L. Oulton. 2 Vols. 

Garten: Ow THe Natura Facutties. A. J. Brock. 

Tue Greex AntHoLocy. W. R. Paton. 5 Vols. 

Tue Greex Bucoxic Ports (Turocritus, Biox, Moscuus). 
J. M. Edmonds. 

Grerex Evecy anp Iamsus witrH THE AyacreonTEa. J. M. 
Edmonds, 2 Vols. 

Greex Matnematicat Worxs. Ivor Thomas. 2 Vols. 

Heropvss. Cf. ToropHrasrus: CHARACTERS. 

Heropotus. A. D. Godley. 4 Vols. 

Hesiop anp THE Homeric Hymns. H. G. Evelyn White. 

HierocraTes AND THE FracMents oF Heracrxitus. W.H. S. 
Jones and E. T. Withington. 4 Vols. 

Homer: Inv. A. T. Murray. 2 Vols. 

Homer: Onpyssry. A. T. Murray. 2 Vols. 

Isazus. E, S. Forster. 

Isocrates. George Norlin and LaRue Van Hook. 3 Vols. 

St. Jouw Damasceye: BartaaM anv Ioasapu. Rev. G. R. 
Woodward and Harold Mattingly. 

Joseruus. H. St. J. Thackeray and Ralph Marcus. 9 Vols. 
Vols. I-VH. 

Jutrax. Wilmer Cave Wright. 3 Vols. 

Loncus: Darnnis axnp Cutozr. Thornley’s translation 
revised by J. M. Edmonds; and Partuenius. S. Gaselee. 

Luctay. 8 Vols. Vols. I-V. A, M. Harmon; Vol. VI. 
K. Kilburn; Vol. VII. M. D. Macleod. 

Lycornron. Cf. Cariummacuus. 

Lyna Grarca. J. M, Edmonds. 3 Vols. 

Lysras. W. R. M. Lamb. 

Maxerno. W.G. Waddell: Prozemy: Trerranrscros. F. E. 
Robbins. 
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Mancus Avreuius. C. R. Haines. 

Merwanper. F. G. Allinson. 

Mrsorn Attic Orators. 2 Vols. K. J. Maidment and 
J. O. Burtt. 

Nowwos: Drowystaca. W.H. D. Rouse. 3 Vols. 

Orprray, Cottutnus, TrypHroporus. A. W. Mair. 

Papyrr. Now-Lrrerary Sexecrions. A. S. Hunt and C. C, 
Lg 2 Vols. Lrrerany Sexecrions (Poetry). D. L 

Pilati Cf. Loxeus. 

Pausantas: Descrretion op Greece. W.H. S. Jones. 5 
Vols. and Companion Vol. arranged by R. E. Wycherley. 

Puito. 10 Vols. Vols. I-V._ F. H. Colson and Rev. G. H. 
Whitaker; Vols. VI-X. F. H. Colson: General Index. 
Rev. J. W. Earp. 
Two Supplementary .¥ ols. Translation only from an 

Armenian Text. Iph Marcus. 

Puintosrratus: Imacrines; Caxustratus: Descriprions. 
A, Fairbanks. 

Puirostratus: Tre Lire or Apottostius or Tyana. F.C, 
Conybeare. 2 Vols. 

Puttostratus axpD Euwapros: Lives or tue Soruists. 
Wilmer Cave Wright. 

Prspar. Sir J. E. Sandys. 

Prato: Cuansapes, Atcipiapes, Hreparcuvus, Tae Lovers, 
Tueaces, Mixos ayp Erryomis. W.R. M. Lamb. 

Prato: Craryius, Parwenrpes, Greater Hirrias, Lessee 
Hrptas. H. N,. Fowler. 

Prato: Evruyryro, Aro.tocy, Crito, Poarpo, Puarepavs. 
H. N. Fowler. 

Prato: Laces, Psroracozgas. Mexo, Evursypexus. 
W. R. M. Lamb. 

Prato: Laws. Rev. R. G. Bury. 2 Vols. 

Prato: Lysis, Syswpostuxs, Gorcias. W. R. M. Lamb. 

Praro: Repusric. Paul Shorey. 2 Vols. 

Prato: Sratresmax, Puiresus. H. N. Fowler: low. 
W. R. M. Lamb. 

Prato: Tueartetus axp Sopnist. H. N. Fowler. 

Prato: Trmarvs, Cririas, Curropno, Mesexenus, Epr- 
stuLar. Rev. R. G. Bury. 

Frurarcn: Morais. 15 Vols. Vols. I-V. F.C, Babbitt; 
Vol. VI. W.C. Helmbold; Vol. VII. P. H. De Lacy and 
B. Einarson: Vol. EX. E, L. Minar, Jr., F. H. Sandbach, 
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W.C. Helmbold; Vol. X. H.N. Fowler; Vol. XIL H. 
Cherniss and W. C. Helmbold. 

Prurarco: Tue Paraures Lives. B. Perrin. 11 Vols. 

Potysius. W. R. Paton. 6 Vols. 

Procorrus: History or rHe Wans. H. B. Dewing. 7 Vols. 

ProLemy : Teer ies ote ee reo. 

Quintus Smyrwarus. A. Verse trans. 

Sextus Emptricus. Rev. R ihe ry. 4 Vols. 

Sornocres. F. Storr. 2 Vols. Verse trans. 

Straso: Grocrapny. Horace L. Jones. 8 Vols. 

Treopnrastus: CnHaracrers. J. M. Edmonds: Herones, 
ete. A. D. Knox. 

Py Rear e Eyautry into Puants. Sir Arthur Hort 
2 Vols. 

Tuucypiprs. C.F. Smith. 4 Vols. 

Trypnroporus. Cf. Oprray. 

XenopHon: Cyrroparpia. Walter Miller. 2 Vols. 

Xevopnon: Hetienica, Anapasis, Arotocy, anp Sympo- 
sium. C. L. Brownson and O. J. Todd. 3 Vols. 

XENopHon: MeEmonrasitiaA AND Oxrconomicus. EK. C. Mar- 
chant. 

Xenopnon: Scripta Mryora. E. C. Marchant. 


VOLUMES IN PREPARATION 
GREEK AUTHORS 


AnrstoTLte: History or Animats. A. L. Peck. 
Protinus. A. H. Armstrong. 


LATIN AUTHORS 


Barrius anpD Prarprus. B. E. Perry. 


DESCRIPTIVE PROSPECTUS ON APPLIOATION 
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